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BOOK VI 
A DIP 


CHAPTER I 


MR. HAMLIN’S RECREATION CONTINUED 


WueEN Doña Dolores after the departure of Mrs. Se- 
pulvida missed the figure of Mr. Jack Hamlin from the 
plain before her window, she presumed he had followed 
that lady and would have been surprised to have known 
that he was at that moment within her castle, drinking 
aguardiente with no less a personage than the solemn Don 
Juan Salvatierra. In point of fact, with that easy audacity 
which distinguished him, Jack had penetrated the court- 
yard, gained the hospitality of Don Juan without even re- 
vealing his name and profession to that usually ceremonious 
gentleman, and after holding him in delicious fascination 
for two hours, had actually left him lamentably intoxi- 
cated, and utterly oblivious of the character of his guest. 
Why Jack did not follow up his advantage by seeking an 
interview with the mysterious sefiora who had touched him 
so deeply, I cannot say, nor could he himself afterwards 
determine. A sudden bashfulness and timidity which he 
had never before experienced in his relations with the sex 
tied his own tongue, while Don Juan, with the garrulity 
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which inebriety gave to his, poured forth the gossip of the 
mission and the household. It is possible also that a cer- 
tain vague hopelessness, equally novel to Jack, sent him 
away in lower spirits than he came. Ibis not remarkable 
that Doña Dolores knew nothing of the, visit of this guest 
until three days afterwards, for during that time she was 
indisposed and did not leave her room, but it was remarka- 
ble that on learning it she flew into a paroxysm of indigna- 
tion and rage that alarmed Don Juan and frightened her 
attendants. 

« And why was J not told of the presence of this strange 
Americano? Am I a child, holy St. Anthony! that I am 
tobe kept in ignorance of my duty as the hostess of the 
Blessed Trinity, or are you, Don Juan, my duefia? A 
brave caballero, who, I surmise from your description, is 
the same that protected me from insult at Mass last Sun- 
day, and he is not to ‘kiss my hand’? Mother of God! 
And his name — you have forgotten ? ” 

In vain Juan protested that the strange caballero had not 
requested an audience, and that a proper maidenly spirit 
would have prevented the dofia from appearing, unsought. 

“ Better that I should have been thought forward — and 
these Americanos are of different habitude, my uncle — 
than that the Blessed Trinity should have been misrepre- 
sented by the guzzling of aguardiente ! ” 

Howbeit, Mr. Hamlin had not found the climate of San 
Antonio conducive to that strict repose that his physician 
had recommended, and left it the next day with an acces- 
sion of feverish energy that was new to him. He had 
idled away three days of excessive heat at Sacramento, and 
on the fourth had flown to the mountains and found him- 
self on the morning of the first cool day at Wingdam. 

“ Anybody here I know ?” he demanded of his faithful 
henchman, as Pete brought in his clothes, freshly brushed 
for the morning toilet. 
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“No, sah !” 

“ Nor want to, eh ? ” continued the cynical Jack, leisurely 
getting out of bed. 

Pete reflected. “Dere is two o’ dese yar Yeastern tour- 
ists — dem folks as is goin’ round inspectin’ de country — 
down in de parlor. Jess come over from de Big Trees. I 
reckon dey ’s some o de same party — dem ’Frisco chaps 
— Mars Dumphy and de odders haz been unloadin’ to. 
Dey ’s mighty green, and de boys along de road has been 
fillin’? ’em up. It’s jess so much water on de dried apples 
dat Pete Dumphy ’s been shovin’ into ’em.” 

Jack smiled grimly. “I reckon you need n’t bring up 
my breakfast, Pete, I’ll go down.” 

The party thus obscurely referred to by Pete were Mr. 
and Mrs. Raynor, who had been “ doing” the Big Trees, 
under the intelligent guidance of a San Francisco editor, 
who had been deputized by Mr. Dumphy to represent 
Californian hospitality. They were exceedingly surprised 
during breakfast by the entrance of a pale, handsome, 
languid gentleman, accurately dressed, whose infinite neat- 
ness shamed their own bedraggled appearance, and who, 
accompanied by his own servant, advanced and quietly 
took a seat opposite the tourists and their guide. Mrs. 
Raynor at once became conscious of some negligence in her 
toilet, and after a moment’s embarrassment excused her- 
self and withdrew. Mr. Raynor, impressed with the 
appearance of the stranger, telegraphed his curiosity by 
elbowing the editor, who, however, for some reason best 
known to himself, failed to respond. Possibly he recog- 
nized the presence of the notorious Mr. Jack Hamlin in 
the dark-eyed stranger, and may have had ample reasons 
for refraining from voicing the popular reputation of that 
gentleman before his face, or possibly he may have been 
inattentive. Howbeit, after Mr. Hamlin’s entrance he pre- 
termitted the hymn of California praise and became reticent 
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and absorbed in his morning paper. Mr. Hamlin waited 
for the lady to retire, and then, calmly ignoring the presence 
of any other individual, languidly drew from his pocket a 
revolver and bowie-knife, and placing them in an easy 
habitual manner on either side of his plate, glanced care- 
lessly over the table, and then called Pete to his side. 

“ Tell them,” said Jack quietly, “that I want some large 
potatoes: ask them what they mean by putting those little 
things on the table. Tell them to be quick. Is your rifle 
loaded ? ” 

“ Yes, sah,” said Pete promptly, without relaxing a 
muscle of his serious ebony face. 

“Well — take it along with you.” 

But here the curiosity of Mr. Raynor, who had been just 
commenting on the really enormous size of the potatoes, 
got the best of his prudence. Failing to make his com- 
panion respond to his repeated elbowings, he leaned over 
the table toward the languid stranger. ‘‘ Excuse me, sir,” 
he said politely, “but did I understand you to say that 
you thought these potatoes small — that there are really 
larger ones to be had ? ” 

“It’s the first time,” returned Jack gravely, ‘ that I 
ever was insulted by having a whole potato brought to me. 
I did n’t know it was possible before. Perhaps in this part 
of the country the vegetables are poor. I’m a stranger to 
this section. I take it you are too. But because I am a 
stranger I don’t see why I should be imposed upon.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said the mystified Raynor, “ but if I might 
ask another question — you’ll excuse me if I’m imperti- 
nent — I noticed that you just now advised your servant to 
take his gun into the kitchen with him; surely ” — 

“ Pete,” interrupted Mr, Hamlin languidly, “is a good 
nigger. I shouldn’t like to lose him! Perhaps you’re 
right — maybe I am a little over cautious. But when a 
man has lost two servants by gunshot wounds inside of 
three months, it makes him careful.” 
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The perfect unconcern of the speaker, the reticence of 
his companion, and the dead silence of the room in which 
this extraordinary speech was uttered, filled the measure of 
Mr. Raynor’s astonishment. 

“Bless my soul! this is most extraordinary. I have seen 
nothing of this,” he said, appealing in dumb show to his 
companion. 

Mr. Hamlin followed the direction of his eyes. ‘ Your 
friend is a Californian and knows what we think of any 
man who lies, and how most men resent such an imputation, 
and I reckon he ’ll indorse me! ” 

The editor muttered a hasty assent that seemed to cover 
Mr. Hamlin’s various propositions, and then hurriedly with- 
drew, abandoning his charge to Mr. Hamlin. What advan- 
tage Jack took of this situation, what extravagant accounts 
he gravely offered of the vegetation in Lower California, of 
the resources of the country, of the reckless disregard of 
life and property, do not strictly belong to the record of 
this veracious chronicle. Notwithstanding all this, Mr. 
Raynor found Mr. Hamlin an exceedingly fascinating com- 
panion, and later, when the editor had rejoined them, and 
Mr. Hamlin proceeded to beg that gentleman to warn Mr. 
Raynor against gambling as the one seductive, besetting 
sin of California, alleging that it had been the ruin of both 
the editor and himself, the tourist was so struck with the 
frankness and high moral principle of his new acquaintance 
as to insist upon his making one of their party, an invitation 
that Mr. Hamlin might have accepted but for the inter- 
vention of a singular occurrence. 

During the conversation he had been curiously impressed 
by the appearance of a stranger who had entered and 
modestly and diffidently taken a seat near the door. To 
Mr. Hamlin this modesty and diffidence appeared so curi- 
ously at variance with his superb physique, and the excep- 
tional strength and power shown in every muscle of his 
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body, that with his usual audacity he felt inclined to go 
forward and inquire “ what was his little game?” That he 
was: lying in wait to be “picked up,” — the reader must 
really excuse me if I continue to borrow Mr. Hamlin’s ex- 
pressive vernacular,— that his diffidence and shyness were a 
deceit and intended to entrap the unwary, he felt satisfied, 
and was proportionably thrilled with a sense of admiration 
for him. That a rational human being who held such a 
hand should be content with a small ante, without “raising 
the other players” — But I beg the fastidious reader’s 
forgiveness. 

He was dressed in the ordinary miner’s garb of the 
Southern mines, perhaps a little more cleanly than the 
average miner by reason of his taste, certainly more pictur- 
esque by reason of his statuesque shapeliness. He wore 
a pair of white duck trousers, a jumper or loose blouse of 
the same material, with a low-folded sailor’s collar and 
sailor-knotted neckerchief, which displayed, with an uncon- 
sciousness quite characteristic of the man, the full, muscular 
column of his sunburnt throat, except where it was hidden 
by a full, tawny beard. His long, sandy curls fell naturally 
and equally on either side of the centre of his low, broad 
forehead. His fair complexion, althcugh greatly tanned 
by exposure, seemed to have faded lately as by sickness 
or great mental distress, a theory that had some confirma- 
tion in the fact that he ate but little. His eyes were 
downcast, or, when raised, were so shy as to avoid critical 
examination. Nevertheless his mere superficial exterior 
was so striking as to attract the admiration of others besides 
Mr. Hamlin; to excite the enthusiastic attention of Mr. 
Raynor, and to enable the editor to offer him as a fair type 
of the mining population. Embarrassed at last by a scrutiny 
that asserted itself even through his habitual unconscious- 
ness and preoccupation, the subject of this criticism arose 
and returned to the hotel veranda, where his pack and 
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mining implements were lying. Mr. Hamlin, who for the 
last few days had been in a rather exceptional mood, for 
some occult reason which he could not explain, felt like 
respecting the stranger’s reserve, and quietly lounged into 
the billiard-room to wait for the coming of the stagecoach. 
As soon as his back was turned the editor took occasion to 
offer Mr. Raynor his own estimate of Mr. Hamlin’s character 
and reputation, to correct his misstatements regarding Cali- 
fornian resources and social habits, and to restore Mr. 
Raynor’s possibly shaken faith in California as a country 
especially adapted to the secure investment of capital. 

“ As to the insecurity of life,” said the editor indig- 
nantly, “it is as safe here as in New York or Boston. We 
admit that in the early days the country was cursed by too 
many adventurers of the type of this very gambler Hamlin, 
but I will venture to say that you will require no better 
refutation of these calumnies than this very miner whom 
you admired. He, sir, is a type of our mining population ; 
strong, manly, honest, unassuming, and perfectly gentle and 
retiring. We are proud, sir, we admit, of such men — eh ? 
Oh, that’s nothing — only the arrival of the up stage ! ” 

It certainly was something more. A momentarily increas- 
ing crowd of breathless men were gathered on the veranda 
before the window, and were peering anxiously over each 
other’s head toward a central group, among which towered 
the tall figure of the very miner of whom they had been 
speaking. More than that, there was a certain undefined, 
restless terror in the air, as when the intense conscious pas- 
sion or suffering of one or two men communicates itself 
vaguely without speech, sometimes even without visible 
sign to others. And then Yuba Bill, the driver of the 
Wingdam coach, strode out from the crowd into the bar- 
room, drawing from his hands with an evident effort his 
immense buckskin gloves. 

‘‘ What’s the row, Bill?” said half a dozen voices. 
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“ Nothin’,” said Bill gruffly ; “only the sheriff of Cala- 
veras ez kem down with us hez nabbed his man jest in his 
very tracks.” 

“When, Bill ? ” 

“Right yer—on this very verandy —furst man he 
seed ! ” 

“ What for?” “Who?” “What hed he bin doin’ ? ” 
“Who is it? ” “ What’s up ? ” persisted the chorus. 

“ Killed a man up at One Horse Gulch, last night,” said 
Bill, grasping the decanter which the attentive bar-keeper 
had, without previous request, placed before him. 

« Who did he kill, Bill? ” 

“A little Mexican from ’Frisco by the name o’ Ra- 
mirez.”” 

“ What’s the man’s name that killed him — the man 
that you took ? ” 

The voice was Jack Hamlin’s. 

Yuba Bill instantly turned, put down his glass, wiped 
his mouth with his sleeve, and then deliberately held out 
his great hand with an exhaustive grin. ‘‘ Dern my skin, 
ole man, if it ain’t you! And how’s things, eh? Yer 
lookin’ a little white in the gills, but peart and sassy, ez 
usual, Heerd you was kinder off color, down in Sacra- 
mento las’ week. And it’s you, ole fell, and jest in time! 
Bar-keep — hist that pizen over to Jack. Here to ye agin, 
ole man. But I’m glad to see ye!” 

The crowd hung breathless over the two men — awe- 
struck and respectful. It was a meeting of the gods — 
Jack Hamlin and Yuba Bill. None dared speak. Hamlin 
broke the silence at last, and put down his glass. 

“What,” he asked lazily, yet with a slight color on his 
cheek, “did you say was the name of the chap that fetched 
that little Mexican ? ” 

“ Gabriel Conroy,” said Bill. 


CHAPTER II 
MR. HAMLIN TAKES A HAND 


THE capture had been effected quietly. To the evident 
astonishment of his captor, Gabriel had offered no resist- 
ance, but had yielded himself up with a certain composed 
willingness, as if it were only the preliminary step to the 
quicker solution of a problem that was sure to be solved. 
It was observed, however, that he showed a degree of 
caution that was new to him —asking to see the warrant, 
the particulars of the discovery of the body, and utterly 
withholding that voluble explanation or apology which all 
who knew his character confidently expected him to give, 
whether guilty or innocent — a caution which, accepted by 
them as simply the low cunning of the criminal, told 
against him. He submitted quietly to a search that, how- 
ever, disclosed no concealed weapon or anything of import. 
But when a pair of handcuffs were shown him, he changed 
color, and those that were nearest to him saw that he 
breathed hurriedly, and hesitated in the first words of some 
protest that rose to his lips. The sheriff, a man of known 
intrepidity, who had the rapid and clear intuition that 
comes with courageous self-possession, noticed it also, and 
quietly put the handcuffs back in his pocket. 

“I reckon there’s no use for ’em here; ef you’re 
willin’ to take the risks, Z am.” 

The eyes of the two men met, and Gabriel thanked him. 
In that look he recognized and accepted the fact that on a 
motion to escape he would be instantly killed. 

They were to return with the next stage, and in the 
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interval Gabriel was placed in an upper room, and securely 
guarded. Here, falling into his old apologetic manner, he 
asked permission to smoke a pipe, which was at once 
granted by his good-humored guard, and then threw him- 
self at full length upon the bed. The rising wind rattled 
the windows noisily, and, entering, tossed the smoke-wreaths 
that rose from. his pipe in fitful waves about the room. 
The guard, who was much more embarrassed than his 
charge, was relieved of an ineffectual attempt to carry on 
a conversation suitable to the occasion by Gabriel’s simple 
directness, — 

“ You need n’t put yourself out to pass the time o’ day 
with me,” he said gently, “that bein’ extry to your reg’lar 
work. Ef you hev any friends ez you’d like to talk to in 
your own line, invite ’em in, and don’t mind me.” 

But here the guard’s embarrassment was further relieved 
by the entrance of Joe Hall, the sheriff. 

“ There’s a gentleman here to speak with you,” he said 
to Gabriel; ‘he can stay until we ’re ready to go.” Turn- 
ing to the guard, he added, ‘“ You can take a chair outside 
the door in the hall. It’s all right, it’s the prisoner’s 
counsel.” 

At the word Gabriel looked up. Following the sheriff, 
Lawyer Maxwell entered the room. He approached Ga- 
briel, and extended with grave cordiality a hand that had 
apparently wiped from his mouth the last trace of mirth- 
fulness at the door. 

“I did not expect to see you again so soon, Gabriel, but 
as quickly as the news reached me, and I heard that our 
friend Hall had a warrant for you, I started after him. I 
would have got here before him, but my horse gave out.” 
He paused, and looked steadily at Gabriel. “ Well!” 

Gabriel looked at him in return, but did not speak. 

“I supposed you would need professional aid,” he went 
on, with a slight hesitation, ‘“ perhaps mine — knowing that 
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I was aware of some of the circumstances that preceded 
this affair.” 

“ Wot circumstances ?” asked Gabriel, with the sudden 
look of cunning that had before prejudiced his captors. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Gabriel,” said Maxwell, rising with 
a gesture of impatience, “don’t let us repeat the blunder 
of our first interview. This is a serious matter; may be 
very serious to you. Think a moment. Yesterday you 
sought my professional aid to deed to your wife all your 
property, telling me that you were going away never to 
return to One Horse Gulch. I do not ask you now why 
you did it. I only want you to reflect that I am just now 
the only man who knows that circumstance, — a circumstance 
that I can tell you as a lawyer is somewhat important in 
the light of the crime that you are now charged with.” 

Maxwell waited for Gabriel to speak, wiping away as he 
waited the usual smile that lingered around his lips. But 
Gabriel said nothing. 

“ Gabriel Conroy,” said Lawyer Maxwell, suddenly drop- 
ping into the vernacular of One Horse Gulch, ‘are you a 
fool ?” 

“ Thet’s so,” said Gabriel, with the simplicity of a man 
admitting a self-evident proposition. ‘‘'Thet’s so; I reckon 
I are.” 

“T should n’t wonder,” said Maxwell, again swiftly turn- 
ing upon him, “if you were!” He stopped, as if ashamed 
of his abruptness, and said more quietly and persuasively, 
“Come, Gabriel, if you won’t confess to me, I suppose that 
I must to you. Six months ago I thought you an impostor. 
Six months ago the woman who is now your wife charged 
you with being an impostor; with assuming a name and 
right that did not belong to you; in plain English, said 
that you had set yourself up as Gabriel Conroy, and that 
she, who was Grace Conroy, the sister of the real Gabriel, 
knew that you lied. She substantiated all this by proofs ; 
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hang it,” continued Maxwell, appealing in dumb show to 
the walls, “there isn’t a lawyer living as wouldn’t have 
said it was a good case, and been ready to push it in any 
court. Under these circumstances I sought you, and you 
remember how. You know the result of that interview. 
T can tell you now that if there ever was a man who palpa- 
bly confessed to guilt when he was innocent, yow were that 
man. Well, after your conduct there was explained by 
Olly, without, however, damaging the original evidence 
against you, or prejudicing her rights, this woman came to 
me and said that she had discovered that you were the 
man who had saved her life at the risk of your own, and 
that for the present she could not, in delicacy, push her 
claim. When afterwards she told me that this gratitude 
had — well, ripened into something more serious, and that 
she had engaged herself to marry you, and so condone your 
offense, why, it was woman-like and natural, and I sus- 
pected nothing. I believed her story — believed she had a 
case. Yes, sir; the last six months I have looked upon 
you as the creature of that woman’s foolish magnanimity. 
I could see that she was soft on you, and believed that you 
had fooled her. I did, hang me! There, if you confess 
to being a fool, I do to having been an infernal sight bigger 
one.” 

He stopped, erased the mirthful past with his hand, and 
went on: — 

“I began to suspect something when you came to me 
yesterday with this story of your going away, and this dis- 
posal of your property. When I heard of the murder of 
this stranger — one of your wife’s witnesses to her claim — 
near your house, your own flight, and the sudden disap- 
pearance of your wife, my suspicions were strengthened. 
And when I read this note from your wife, delivered to you 
last night by one of her servants, and picked up early this 
morning near the body, my suspicions were confirmed.” 
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As he finished he took from his pocket a folded paper 
and handed it to Gabriel. He received it mechanically, 
and opened it. It was his wife’s note of the preceding 
night. He took out his knife, still holding the letter, and 
with its blade began stirring the bowl of his pipe. Then 
after a pause, he asked cautiously, — 

« And how did ye come by this yer? ” 

“ It was found by Sal Clark, brought to Mrs. Markle, and 
given to me. Its existence is known only to three people, 
and they are your friends.” 

‘There was another pause, in which Gabriel deliberately 
stirred the contents of his pipe. Mr. Maxwell examined 
him curiously. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “ what is your defense ? ” 

Gabriel sat up on the bed and rapped the bowl of his 
pipe against the bedpost to loosen some refractory encrusta- 
tion. 

“Wot,” he asked gravely, “ would be your idee of a 
good defense? Axin’ ye ez a lawyer having experin’s in 
them things, and reck’nin’ to pay ez high ez eny man fo’ 
the same, wot would you call a good defense ?”? And he 
gravely laid himself down again in an attitude of respectful 
attention. 

“ We hope to prove,” said Maxwell, really smiling, ‘ that 
when you left your house and came to my office the mur- 
dered man was alive and at his hotel; that he went over to 
the hill long before you did; that you did not return until 
the evening — after the murder was committed, as the 
‘secret ’ mentioned in your wife’s mysterious note evidently 
shows. That for some reason or other it was her design to 
place you in a suspicious attitude. That the note shows 
that she refers to some fact of which she was cognizant and 
not yourself.” 

“ Suthin’ that she knowed, and I did n’t get to hear,” 
translated Gabriel quietly. 
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“Exactly! Now you see the importance of that note.” 

Gabriel did not immediately reply, but slowly lifted his 
huge frame from the bed, walked to the open window, still 
holding the paper in his hands, deliberately tore it into the 
minutest shreds before the lawyer could: interfere, and then 
threw it from the window. 

“Thet paper don’t ’mount ter beans, nohow!” he said 
quietly but explanatively, as he returned to the bed. 

It was Lawyer Maxwell’s turn to become dumb. In his 
astonished abstraction he forgot to wipe his mouth, and 
gazed at Gabriel with his nervous smile as if his client had 
just perpetrated a practical joke of the first magnitude. 

“Ef it’s the same to you, I’ll just gin ye my idee of a 
de-fense,” said Gabriel apologetically, relighting his pipe, 
“‘allowin’ o’ course that you knows best, and askin’ no 
deduckshun from your charges for advice. Well, you jess 
stands up afore the jedge, and you slings ’em a yarn suthin’ 
like this: ‘ Yer’s me, for instans, you sez, sez you, ‘ez 
gambols — gambols very deep — jess fights the tiger, whar- 
ever and whenever found, the same bein’ onbeknownst ter 
folks gin’rally, and spechil te my wife, ez was July. Yer’s 
me been gambolin’ desprit with this yer man, Victyor Ramy- 
irez, and gets lifted bad! and we hez, so to speak, a differculty 
about some p’ints in the game. I allows one thing, he allows 
another, and this yer man gives me the lie and I stabs him! ? 
Stop — hole your hosses!” interjected Gabriel suddenly, 
“thet looks bad, don’t it? he bein’ a small man, a little 
feller ’bout your size. No! Well, this yer’s the way we 
puts it up: ‘Seving men — seving — friends o’ his — comes 
at me, permiskis-like, one down, and nex’ comes on, and we 
hez it mighty lively thar fur an hour, until me, bein’ in a 
tight place, hez to use a knife and cuts this yer man bad!’ 
Thar, that’s *bout the thing! Now ez to my runnin’ away, 
you sez, sez you, ez how I disremembers owin’ to the ’cite- 
ment that I hez a ’p’intment in Sacramento the very nex’ 
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day, and waltzes down yer to keep it, in a hurry. Ef they 
want to know whar July ez, you sez she gits wild on my 
not comin’ home, and starts that very night arter me. Thar, 
thet’s ’bout my idee — puttin’ it o’ course in your own 
shape, and slingin’ in them bits o’ po’try and garbage, and 
kinder sassin’ the plaintiffs counsel, ez you know goes down 
afore a jedge and jury.” 

Maxwell rose hopelessly, “Then, if I understand you, 
you intend to admit ” — 

“ Thet I done it? In course!” replied Gabriel; ‘ but,” 
he added, with a cunning twinkle in his eye, “ justifybly — 
justifyble homyside, ye mind ! — bein’ in fear o’ my life 
from seving men. In course,” he added hurriedly, “ I can’t 
identify them seving strangers in the dark, so thar’s no harm 
or suspicion goin’ to be done enny o’ the boys in the Gulch.” 

Maxwell walked gravely to the window, and stood look- 
ing out without speaking. Suddenly he turned upon 
Gabriel with a brighter face and more earnest manner. 
“Where ’s Olly ? ” 

Gabriel’s face fell. He hesitated a moment. ‘I was 
on my way to the school in Sacramento whar she iz.” 

“You must send for her —I must see her at once!” 

Gabriel laid his powerful hand on the lawyer’s shoulder. 

“She izn’t — that chile—to know anythin’ o’ this. 
You hear?” he said, in a voice that began in tones of 
deprecation, and ended in a note of stern warning. 

“ How are you to keep it from her?” said Maxwell, as 
determinedly. ‘In less than twenty-four hours every 
newspaper in the State will have it — with their own ver- 
sion and comments. No; you must see her. She must 
hear it first from your own lips.” 

“ But — I — can’t — see — her just now,” said Gabriel, 
with a voice that for the first time during their interview 
faltered in its accents. 

“ Nor need you,” responded the lawyer quickly. “ Trust 
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that to me. J will see her, and you shall afterwards. You 
need not fear I will prejudice your case. Give me the 
address! Quick!” he added, as the sound of footsteps 
and voices approaching the room came from the hall. 

Gabriel did as he requested. ‘Now one word,” he con- 
tinued hurriedly, as the footsteps halted at the door. 

“« Yes,” said Gabriel. 

“ As you value your life and Olly’s happiness, hold your 
tongue.” 

Gabriel nodded with cunning comprehension. The door 
opened to Mr. Jack Hamlin, diabolically mischievous, self- 
confident, and audacious! With a familiar nod to Maxwell 
he stepped quickly before Gabriel and extended his hand. 
Simply, yet conscious of obeying some vague magnetic in- 
fluence, Gabriel reached out his own hand and took Jack’s 
white, nervous fingers in his own calm, massive grasp. 

“ Glad to see you, pard!” said that gentleman, showing 
his white teeth and reaching up to clap his disengaged 
hand on Gabriel’s shoulder. ‘‘ Glad to see you, old boy, — 
even if you have cut in and taken a job out of my hands 
that I was rather lyin’ by to do myself. Sooner or later 
I’d have fetched that Mexican —if you hadn’t dropped 
into my seat and taken up my hand. Oh, it’s all right, 
Mack!” he said, intercepting the quick look of caution 
that Maxwell darted at his client, ‘don’t do that. We ’re 
all friends here. If you want me to testify, I’ll take my 
oath that there has n’t been a day this six months that that 
infernal hound, Ramirez, was n’t jest pantin’ to be planted 
in his tracks! I can hardly believe I ain’t done it myself.” 
He stopped, partly to enjoy the palpable uneasiness of 
Maxwell, and perhaps in some admiration of Gabriel’s 
physique. 

Maxwell quickly seized this point of vantage. ‘ You 
can do your friend here a very great service,” he said to 
Jack, lowering his voice as he spoke. 
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Jack laughed. ‘No, Mack, it won’t do! They 
would n’t believe me! There ain’t judge or jury you could 
play that on!” 

“You don’t understand me,” said Maxwell, laughing a 
little awkwardly. ‘I didn’t mean that, Jack. This man 
was going to Sacramento to see his little sister ”— 

“ Go on,” said Jack, with much gravity ; ‘“‘ of course he 
was. I know that. ‘Dear brother, dear brother, come 
home with me now!’ Certainly. So’mI. Goin’ to see 
an innocent little thing ’bout seventeen years old, blue 
eyes and curly hair! Always go there once a week. Says 
che must come! Says she’ll” — He stopped in the full 
tide of his irony, for, looking up, he caught a glimpse of 
Gabriel’s simple, troubled face and sadly reproachful eyes. 
“ Look here,’ said Jack, turning savagely on Maxwell, 
“ what are you talking about, anyway ? ” 

“ I mean what I say,” returned Maxwell quickly. “He 
was going to see his sister —a mere child. Of course he 
can’t go now. But he must see her — if she can be brought 
to him. Can you — will you do it?” 

Jack cast another swift glance at Gabriel. ‘Count me 
in,” he said promptly; “ when shall I go?” 

“ Now — at once.” 

“« All right. Where shall I fetch her to?” 

“ One Horse Gulch.” 

“The game’s made,” said Jack, sententiously. ‘She ’Il 
be there by sundown to-morrow.” He was off like a flash, 
but as swiftly returned, and called Maxwell to the door. 
“ Look here,” he said, in a whisper, “ p’r’aps it would be 
as well if the sheriff didn’t know I was Ais friend,” he 
went on, indicating Gabriel with a toss of his head and a 
wink of his black eye, ‘ because, you see, Joe Hall and I 
ain’t friends. We had a little difficulty, and some shootin’ 
and foolishness down at Marysville last year. Joe’s a 
good, square man, but he ain’t above prejudice, and it 
might go against our man.” 
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Maxwell nodded, and Jack once more darted off. 

But his color was so high, and his exaltation so exces- 
sive, that when he reached his room his faithful Pete 
looked at him in undisguised alarm. ‘ Bress us — it, ’t ain’t 
no whiskey, Mars Jack, arter all de doctors tole you?” he 
said, clasping his hands in dismay. 

The bare suggestion was enough for Jack in his present 
hilarious humor. He instantly hiccuped, lapsed wildly 
over against Pete with artfully simulated alcoholic weak- 
ness, tumbled him on the floor, and grasping his white, 
wooly head, waved over it a bootjack, and frantically 
demanded “another bottle.” Then he laughed; as sud- 
denly got up with the greatest gravity and a complete 
change in his demeanor, and wanted to know, severely, 
what he, Pete, meant by lying there on the floor in a state 
of beastly intoxication ? 

“Bress me! Mars Jack, but ye did frighten me. I 
jiss allowed dem tourists downstairs had been gettin’ ye 
light.” 

* You did — you degraded old rufian! If you’d been 
reading Volney’s ‘Ruins,’ or reflectin’ on some of those 
moral maxims that I’m just wastin’ my time and health 
unloading to you, instead of making me the subject of your 
inebriated reveries, you would n’t get picked up so often. 
Pack my valise, and chuck it into some horse and buggy — 
no matter whose. Be quick.” 

“ Is we gwine to Sacramento, Mars Jack ? ” 

“ We? No, sir. I’m going—alone! What I’m do- 
ing now, sir, is only the result of calm reflection — of lying 
awake nights taking points and jest spottin’ the whole sit- 
uation. And I’m convinced, Peter, that I can stay with 
you no longer. You’ve been hackin’ the keen edge of my 
finer feelin’s ; playin’ it very low down on my moral and 
religious nature, generally ringin’ in a cold deck on my 
spiritual condition, for the last five years, You’ve jest cut 
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up thet rough with my higher emotions thet there ain’t 
enough left to chip in on a ten-cent ante. Five years 
ago,” continued Jack coolly, brushing his curls before the 
glass, “ I fell into your hands a guileless, simple youth, in 
the first flush of manhood, knowin’ no points, easily picked 
up on my sensibilities, and travelin’, so to speak, on my 
shape! And where am I now? Echo answers‘ Where ?’ 
and passes for a euchre! No, Peter, I leave you to-night. 
Wretched misleader of youth, gummy old man with the 
strawberry eyebrows, farewell!” 

Evidently this style of exordium was no novelty to Pete, 
for without apparently paying the least attention to it, he 
went on surlily packing his master’s valise. When he had 
finished he looked up at Mr. Hamlin, who was humming, 
in a heart-broken way, “ Yes, we must part,” varied by 
occasional glances of exaggerated reproach at Pete, and said, 
as he shouldered the valise, — 

“ Dis yer ain’t no woman foolishness, Mars Jack, like 
down at dat yar mission ? ” 

“ Your suggestion, Peter,” returned Jack, with dignity, 
“emanates from a moral sentiment debased by love feasts 
and camp meetings, and an intellect weakened by rum 
and gum and the contact of lager beer jerkers. It is 
worthy of a short-card sharp and a keno flopper, which I 
have, I regret to say, long suspected you to be. Farewell! 
You will stay here until I come back. If I don’t come 
back by the day after to-morrow, come to One Horse 
Gulch. Pay the bill, and don’t knock down for yourself 
more than seventy-five per cent. Remember I am getting 
old and feeble. You are yet young, with a brilliant future 
before you. Git.” 

He tossed a handful of gold on the bed, adjusted his 
hat carefully over his curls, and strode from the room. 
In the lower hall he stopped long enough to take aside Mr. 
Raynor, and with an appearance of the greatest conscien- 
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tiousness, to correct an error of two feet in the measure- 
ments he had given him that morning of an enormous pine- 
tree in whose prostrate trunk he, Mr. Hamlin, had once 
found a peaceful, happy tribe of one hundred Indians liv- 
ing. Then lifting his hat with marked politeness to Mrs. 
Raynor, and totally ignoring the presence of Mr. Raynor’s 
mentor and companion, he leaped lightly into the buggy 
and drove away. : 

“An entertaining fellow,” said Mr. Raynor, glancing 
after the cloud of dust that flew from the untarrying wheels 
of Mr. Hamlin’s chariot. 

“ And so gentlemanly,” smiled Mrs. Raynor. 

But the journalistic conservator of the public morals of 
California, in and for the city and county of San Francisco, 
looked grave, and deprecated even that feeble praise of the 
departed. ‘‘ His class are a curse to the country. They 
hold the law in contempt; they retard by the example of 
their extravagance the virtues of economy and thrift; they 
are consumers and not producers; they bring the fair fame 
of this land into question by those who foolishly take them 
for a type of the people.” 

“ But, dear me,” said Mrs. Raynor, pouting, “‘ where 
your gamblers and bad men are so fascinating, and your 
honest miners are so dreadfully murderous, and kill people, 
and then sit down to breakfast with you as if nothing had 
happened, what are you going to do?” 

The journalist did not immediately reply. In the course 
of some eloquent remarks, as unexceptionable in morality 
as in diction, which I regret I have not space to reproduce 
here, he, however, intimated that there was still an Un- 
fettered Press, which “scintillated’”’? and “shone” and 
“lashed” and “ stung” and “exposed” and “ tore away 
the veil,” and became at various times a Palladium and a 
Watchtower, and did and was a great many other remarka- 
ble things peculiar to an Unfettered Press in a pioneer 
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community, when untrammeled by the enervating condi- 
tions of an effete civilization. 

“ And what have they done with the murderer ? ” asked 
Mr. Raynor, repressing a slight yawn. 

“Taken him back to One Horse Gulch half an hour ago. 
I reckon he ’d as lief stayed here,” said a bystander. ‘‘ From 
the way things are p’intin’ it looks as if it might be putty 
lively for him up thar!” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Raynor curiously. 

“Well, two or three of them old Vigilantes from An- 
gel’s passed yer a minit ago with their rifles, goin’ up 
that way,” returned the man, lazily. ‘‘ May n’t be nothing 
in it, but it looks mighty like ” — 

“ Like what ?”’ asked Mr. Raynor, a little nervously. 

“ Lynchin’!”’ said the man. 


CHAPTER III 


IN WHICH MR. DUMPHY TAKES POINSETT INTO HIS 
CONFIDENCE 


THe cool weather of the morning following Mr. Dumphy’s 
momentous interview with Colonel Starbottle contributed 
somewhat to restore the former gentleman’s tranquillity, 
which had been considerably disturbed. He had, moreover, 
a vague recollection of having invited Colonel Starbottle to 
visit him socially, and a nervous dread of meeting this 
man, whose audacity was equal to his own, in the company 
of others. Braced, however, by the tonic of the clear 
exhilarating air, and sustained by the presence of his clerks 
and the respectful homage of his business associates, he 
dispatched a note to Arthur Poinsett requesting an inter- 
view. Punctually at the hour named that gentleman pre- 
sented himself, and was languidly surprised when Mr. 
Dumphy called his clerk and gave positive orders that their 
interview was not to be disturbed and to refuse admittance 
to all other visitors. And then Mr. Dumphy, in a per- 
emptory, practical statement which his business habits 
and temperament had brought to a perfection that Arthur 
could not help admiring, presented the details of his inter- 
view with Colonel Starbottle. ‘ Now, I want you to help 
me. Ihave sent to you for that business purpose. You 
understand, this is not a matter for the bank’s regular 
counsel. Now what do you propose ? ” 

“ First, let me ask you, do you believe your wife is 
living ? ” 


“No,” said Dumphy promptly, “but of course I don’t 
know.” 
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“ Then let me relieve your mind at once, and tell you 
that she is not.” 

“You know this to be a fact ?”? asked Dumphy. 

“I do. The body supposed to be Grace Conroy’s, and 
so identified, was your wife’s. I recognized it at once, 
knowing Grace Conroy to have been absent at the culmina- 
tion of the tragedy.” 

“ And why did you not correct the mistake ? ” 

“That is my business,” said Arthur haughtily, “and I 
believe I have been invited here to attend to yours. Your 
wife is dead.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Dumphy, rising with a brisk business 
air, ‘if you are willing to testify to that fact, I reckon there 
is nothing more to be done.” 

Arthur did not rise, but sat watching Mr. Dumphy with 
an unmoved face. After a moment Mr. Dumphy sat down 
again, and looked aggressively but nervously at Arthur. 
“ Well,” he said, at last. 

“Ts that all ? ” asked Arthur quietly ; “ are you willing 
to go on and establish the fact ? ” 

“ Don’t know what you mean!” said Dumphy, with an 
attempted frankness which failed signally. 

“One moment, Mr, Dumphy. You are a shrewd busi- 
ness man. Now do you suppose the person — whoever he 
or she may be — who has sent Colonel Starbottle to you re- 
lies alone upon your inability to legally prove your wife’s 
death? May they not calculate somewhat on your indis- 
position to prove it legally; on the theory that you’d 
rather not open the case, for instance ? ” 

Mr. Dumphy hesitated a moment and bit his lip. “ Of 
course,” he said shortly, “‘ there’d be some talk among my 
enemies about my deserting my wife ”— 

“ And child,” suggested Arthur. 

“ And child,” repeated Dumphy savagely, “and not 
coming back again — there ’d be suthin’ in the papers about 
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it, unless I paid’em, but what’s that !—deserting one’s 
wife isn’t such a new thing in California.” 

“ That is so,” said Arthur, with a sarcasm that was none 
the less sincere because he felt its applicability to himself. 

“ But we’re not getting on,” said Mr. Dumphy impa- 
tiently. “‘ What’s to be done ? That’s what I’ve sent to 
you for.” . 

“‘ Now that we know it is not your wife — we must find 
out who it is that stands back of Colonel Starbottle. It is 
evidently some one who knows at least as much as we do 
of the facts; we are lucky if they know no more. Can you 
think of any one? Who are the survivors? Let’s see: 
you, myself, possibly Grace ” — 

“ Tt could n’t be Grace Conroy, really alive! ” interrupted 
Dumpby hastily. 

“ No,” said Arthur quietly, ‘you remember she was not 
present at the time.” 

“ Gabriel ? ” 

“T hardly think so. Besides, he is a friend of yours.” 

“Tt couldn’t be”? — Dumphy stopped in his speech, 
with a certain savage alarm in his looks. Arthur noticed it 
and quietly went on. 

Who ‘ could n’t? it be 2?” 

“ Nothing — nobody. I was only thinking if Gabriel or 
somebody could have told the story to some designing rascal.” 

“ Hardly — in sufficient detail.” 

“ Well,” said Dumphy, with his coarse bark-like laugh, 
“if I’ve got to pay to see Mrs. Dumphy decently buried, 
I suppose I can rely upon you to see that it’s done without 
a chance of resurrection. Find out who Starbottle’s friend 
is and how much he or she expects. If I’ve got to pay for 
this thing I’ll do it now, and get the benefit of absolute 
silence. So I’ll leave it in your hands,” and he again rose 


as if dismissing the subject and his visitor, after his habitual 
business manner. 
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“ Dumphy,” said Arthur, still keeping his own seat, and 
ignoring the significance of Dumphy’s manner, “there 
are two professions that suffer from a want of frankness in 
the men who seek their services. Those professions are 
Medicine and the Law. I can understand why a man seeks 
to deceive his physician, because he is humbugging him- 
self ; but I can’t see why he is not frank to his lawyer. 
You are no exception to the rule. You are now concealing 
from me, whose aid you have sought, some very important 
reason why you wish to have this whole affair hidden 
beneath the snow of Starvation Camp.” 

“Don’t know what you’re driving at,” said Dumphy. 
But he sat down again. 

‘Well, listen to me, and perhaps I can make my mean- 
ing clearer. My acquaintance with the late Dr. Devarges 
began some months before we saw you. During our inti- 
macy he often spoke to me of his scientific discoveries, in 
which I took some interest, and I remember seeing among 
his papers frequent records and descriptions of localities in 
the foothills, which he thought bore the indications of 
great mineral wealth. At that time the doctor’s theories 
and speculations appeared to me to be visionary, and the 
records of no value. Nevertheless, when we were shut up 
in Starvation Camp, and it seemed doubtful if the doctor 
would survive his discoveries, at his request I deposited his 
papers and specimens in a cairn at Monument Point. After 
the catastrophe, on my return with the relief party to 
camp, we found that the cairn had been opened by some 
one and the papers and specimens scattered on the snow. 
We supposed this to have been the work of Mrs. Brackett, 
who, in search of food, had broken the cairn, taken out the 
specimens, and died from the effects of the poison with 
which they had been preserved.” 

He paused and looked at Dumphy, who did not speak. 

“Now,” continued Arthur, “like all Californians I have 
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followed your various successes with interest and wonder. 
I have noticed, with the gratification that all your friends 
experience, the singular good fortune which has distin- 
guished your mining enterprises, and the claims you have 
located. But I have been cognizant of a fact, unknown I 
think to any other of your friends, that nearly all of the 
localities of your successful claims, by a singular coinci- 
dence, agree with the memorandums of Dr. Devarges!” 

Dumphy sprang to his feet with a savage, brutal laugh. 
“ So,” he shouted coarsely, “that’s the game, is it! So it 
seems I’m lucky in coming to you — no trouble in finding 
this woman now, hey? Well, go on, this is getting inter- 
esting; let ’s hear the rest! What are your propositions ? 
What if I refuse, hey ? ” 

“ My first proposition,” said Arthur, rising to his feet 
with a cold wicked light in his gray eyes, ‘‘ is that you shall 
instantly take that speech back and beg my pardon! If you 
refuse, by the living God, I’ll throttle you where you 
stand !” 

For one wild moment all the savage animal in Dumphy 
rose, and he instinctively made a step in the direction of 
Poinsett. Arthur did not move. Then Mr. Dumphy’s 
practical caution asserted itself. A physical personal strug- 
gle with Arthur would bring in witnesses — witnesses 
perhaps of something more than that personal struggle. If 
he were victorious, Arthur, unless killed outright, would 
revenge himself by an exposure. He sank back in his 
chair again. Had Arthur known the low estimate placed 
upon his honor by Mr. Dumphy, he would have been less 
complacent in his victory. 

“ I didn’t mean to suspect you,” said Dumphy at last, 
with a forced smile; “I hope you’ll excuse me. I know 
you’re my friend. But you’re all wrong about these 
papers ; you are, Poinsett, I swear. I know if the fact 
were known to outsiders it would look queer if not ex- 
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plained. But whose business is it, anyway, legally, I 
mean ? ” 

“ No one’s, unless Devarges has friends or heirs.” 

“He had nt any.” 

“There ’s that wife !” 

“ Bah ! — she was divorced ! ” 

“Indeed! You told me on our last interview that she 
really was the widow of Devarges.” 

“ Never mind that now,” said Dumphy impatiently. 
“ Look here! You know as well as I do that no matter 
how many discoveries Devarges made, they were n’t worth 
a d—n if he had n’t done some work on them — improved 
or opened them.” 

“ But that is not the point at issue just now,” said 
Arthur. ‘ Nobody is going to contest your claim or sue 
you for damages. But they might try to convict you of 
acrime. They might say that breaking into the cairn was 
burglary, and the taking of the papers theft.” 

“ But how are they going to prove that?” 

“No matter. Listen to me, and don’t let us drift away 
from the main point. The question that concerns you is 
this. An impostor sets up a claim to be your wife; you 
and I know she is an impostor, and can prove it. She 
knows that, but knows also that in attempting to prove it 
you lay yourself open to some grave charges which she 
doubtless stands ready to make.” 

« Well, then, the first thing to do is to find out who 
she is, what she knows, and what she wants, eh?” said 
Dumphy. 

“No,” said Arthur quietly, “the first thing to do is to 
prove that your wife is really dead, and to do that you 
must show that Grace Conroy was alive when the body 
purporting to be hers, but which was really your wife’s, 
was discovered. Once establish that fact and you destroy 
the credibility of the Spanish reports, and you need not 
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fear any revelation from that source regarding the missing 
papers. And that is the only source from which evidence 
against’ you can be procured. But when you destroy the 
validity of that report, you of course destroy the credibility 
of all concerned in making it. Andas I was concerned in 
making it, of course it won’t do for you to put me on the 
stand.” 

Notwithstanding Dumphy’s disappointment, he could not 
help yielding to a sudden respect for the superior rascal 
who thus cleverly slipped out of responsibility. ““ But,” 
added Arthur coolly, “you ’ll have no difficulty in estab- 
lishing the fact of Grace’s survival by others.” 

Dumphy thought at once of Ramirez. Here was a man 
who had seen and conversed with Grace when she had, in 
the face of the Spanish commander, indignantly asserted 
her identity and the falsity of the report. No witness 
could be more satisfactory and convincing. But to make 
use of him he must first take Arthur into his confidence ; 
must first expose the conspiracy of Madame Devarges to 
personate Grace, and his own complicity with the trans- 
action. He hesitated. Nevertheless, he had been lately 
tortured by a suspicion that the late Madame Devarges 
was in some way connected with the later conspiracy 
against himself, and he longed to avail himself of Arthur’s 
superior sagacity, and after a second reflection he concluded 
to do it. With the same practical conciseness of statement 
that he had used in relating Colonel Starbottle’s interview 
with himself, he told the story of Madame Devarges’s brief 
personation of Grace Conroy, and its speedy and felicitous 
ending in Mrs. Conroy. Arthur listened with unmistakable 
interest and a slowly brightening color. When Dumphy 
had concluded he sat for a moment apparently lost in 
thought. 


“Well?” at last said Dumphy interrogatively and 
impatiently. 
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Arthur started. ‘‘ Well,” he said, rising, and replacing 
his hat with the air of a man who had thoroughly exhausted 
his subject, “ your frankness has saved me a world of 
trouble.” 

“How?” said Dumphy. 

“There is no necessity for looking any further for your 
alleged wife. She exists at present as Mrs. Conroy, alias 
Madame Devarges, alias Grace Conroy. Ramirez is your 
witness. You couldn’t have a more willing one.” 

“ Then my suspicions are correct.” 

“I don’t know on what you based them. But here is a 
woman who has unlimited power over men, particularly 
over one man, Gabriel ! — who alone, of all men but our- 
selves, knows the facts regarding your desertion of your 
wife in Starvation Camp, her death, and the placing of Dr. 
Devarges’s private papers by me in the cairn. He knows, 
too, of your knowledge of the existence of the cairn, its 
locality and contents. He knows this because he was in 
the cabin that night when the doctor gave me his dying 
injunctions regarding his property — the night that you — 
excuse me, Dumphy, but nothing but frankness will save 
us now — the night that you stood listening at the door and 
frightened Grace with your wolfish face. Don’t speak! 
she told me all about it! Your presence there that night 
gained you the information that you have used so profitably ; 
it was your presence that fixed her wavering resolves and 
sent her away with me.” 

Both men had become very pale and earnest. Arthur 
moved toward the door. ‘I will see you to-morrow, when 
I will have matured some plan of defense,” he said 
abstractedly. ‘‘ We have ” — he used the plural of advocacy 
with a peculiar significance — ‘“ we have a clever woman 
to fight who may be more than our match. Meantime, 
remember that Ramirez is our defense; he is our man, 
Dumphy; hold fast to him as you would to your life. 


Good-day.” 
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In another moment he was gone. As the door closed 
upon him a clerk entered hastily from the outer office. 

“ You said not to disturb you, sir, and here is an important 
dispatch waiting for you from Wingdain.” 

Mr. Dumphy took it mechanically, opened it, read the 
first line, and then said hurriedly, “ Run after that man, 
quick ! — Stop! Wait a moment. You need not go! There, 
that will do!” 

The clerk hurriedly withdrew into the outer office. Mr. 
Dumphy went back to his desk again, and once more 
devoured the following lines : — 


WINGDAM, Tth, 6 A. M. 
Victor Ramirez murdered last night on Conroy’s Hill. 
Gabriel Conroy arrested. Mrs. Conroy missing. Great 
excitement here; strong feeling against Gabriel. Wait 
instructions. 
Fires. 


At first Mr. Dumphy only heard, as an echo beating in 
his brain, the parting words of Arthur Poinsett, “ Ramirez 
is our defense ; hold fast to him as you would to your life.” 
And now he was dead — gone; their only witness; killed 
by Gabriel the plotter! What more was wanted to justify 
his worst suspicions ? What should they do? He must 
send after Poinsett again; the plan of defense must be 
changed at once; to-morrow might be too late. Stop! 

One of his accusers in prison charged with a capital 
crime! The other — the real murderer — for Dumphy made 
no doubt that Mrs. Conroy was responsible for the deed — 
a fugitive from justice! What need of any witness now ? 
The blow that crippled these three conspirators had liberated 
him! Fora moment Mr. Dumphy was actually conscious 
of a paroxysm of gratitude toward some indefinitely Supreme 
Being —a God of special providence — special to himself! 
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More than this, there was that vague sentiment, common, 
I fear, to common humanity in such crises, that this Pro- 
vidence was a tacit indorsement of himself. It was the 
triumph of Virtue (Dumphy) over Vice (Conroy et al.). 

But there would be a trial, publicity, and the possible 
exposure of certain things by a man whom danger might 
make reckless. And could he count upon Mrs. Conroy’s 
absence or neutrality? He was conscious that her feeling 
for her husband was stronger than he had supposed, and 
she might dare everything to save him. What had a woman 
of that kind to do with such weakness? Why had n’t she 
managed it so as to kill Gabriel too ? There was an evident 
want of practical completeness in this special Providence 
that, as a business man, Mr. Dumphy felt he could have 
regulated. And then he was seized with an idea— a 
damnable inspiration ! — and set himself briskly to write. 
I regret to say that despite the popular belief in the 
dramatic character of all villainy, Mr. Dumphy at this 
moment presented only the commonplace spectacle of an 
absorbed man of business; no lurid light gleamed from his 
pale blue eyes; no Satanic smile played around the corners 
of his smoothly shaven mouth; no feverish exclamation 
stirred his moist, cool lips. He wrote methodically and 
briskly, without deliberation or undue haste. When he 
had written half a dozen letters he folded and sealed them, 
and without summoning his clerk, took them himself into 
the outer office and thence into the large counting-room. 
The news of the murder had evidently got abroad; the 
clerks were congregated together, and the sound of eager, 
interested voices ceased as the great man entered and stood 
among them. 

“ Fitch, you and Judson will take the quickest route to 
One Horse Gulch to-night. Don’t waste any time on the 
road or spare any expense. When you get there deliver 
these letters, and take your orders from my correspondents, 
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Pick up all the details you can about this affair and let me 
know. What’s your balance at the Gulch, Mr. Peebles ? 
never mind the exact figures ! ” 

“ Larger than usual, sir, some heavy deposits.” 

“ Increase your balance then if there should be any d—d 
fools who connect the bank with this matter.” 

“ I suppose,” said Mr. Fitch respectfully, “we ’re to look 
after your foreman, Mr. Conroy, sir ? ” 

“You are to take your orders from my correspondent, 
Mr. Fitch, and not to interfere in any way with public sen- 
timent. We have nothing to do with the private acts of 
anybody. Justice will probably be done to Conroy. It is 
time that these outrages upon the reputation of the Cali- 
fornia miner should be stopped. When the fame of a whole 
community is prejudiced and business injured by the row- 
dyism of a single ruffian,” said Mr. Dumphy, raising his 
voice slightly as he discovered the interested and absorbed 
presence of some of his most respectable customers, ‘it is 
time that prompt action should be taken.” In fact, he 
would have left behind him a strong Roman flavor and a 
general suggestion of Brutus, had he not, unfortunately, 
effected an anti-climax by adding, “that’s business, sir,” 
as he retired to his private office. 


CHAPTER IV 
MR. HAMLIN IS OFF WITH AN OLD LOVE 


Mr. Jack Hamttn did not lose much time on the road 
from Wingdam to Sacramento. His rapid driving, his dust- 
bespattered vehicle, and the exhausted condition of his 
horse on arrival, excited but little comment from those who 
knew his habits, and for other criticism he had a supreme 
indifference. He was prudent enough, however, to leave 
his horse at a stable on the outskirts, and having recon- 
structed his toilet at a neighboring hotel, he walked briskly 
toward the address given him by Maxwell. When he reached 
the corner of the street and was within a few paces of the 
massive shining doorplate of Madame Eclair’s pensionnat, 
he stopped with a sudden ejaculation, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, turned on his heel deliberately and began to 
retrace his steps. 

To explain Mr. Hamlin’s singular conduct I shall be 
obliged to disclose a secret of his, which I would fain keep 
from the fair reader. On receiving Olly’s address from 
Maxwell, Mr. Hamlin had only cursorily glanced at it, and 
it was only on arriving before the house that he recognized 
to his horror that it was a boarding-school, with one of 
whose impulsive inmates he had whiled away his idleness a 
few months before in a heart-breaking but innocent flirta- 
tion, and a soul-subduing but clandestine correspondence, 
much to the distaste of the correct principal. To have 
presented himself there in his proper person would be to 
have been refused admittance or subjected to a suspicion 
that would have kept Olly from his hands. For once, Mr. 
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Hamlin severely regretted his infelix reputation among the 
sex. But he did not turn his back on his enterprise. He 
retraced his steps only to the main street, visited a barber’s 
shop and a jeweler’s, and reappeared>on the street again 
with a pair of enormous green goggles and all traces of his 
long distinguishing silken black mustache shaven from his 
lip. When it is remembered that this rascal was somewhat 
vain of his personal appearance, the reader will appreciate 
his earnestness and the extent of his sacrifice. 

Nevertheless, he was a little nervous as he was ushered 
into the formal reception-room of the pensionnat, and 
waited until his credentials, countersigned by Maxwell, were 
submitted to Madame Eclair. Mr. Hamlin had no fear of 
being detected by his real name; in the brief halcyon days 
of his romance he had been known as Clarence Spifflington, 
— an ingenious combination of the sentimental and humor- 
ous which suited his fancy, and to some extent, he felt, ex- 
pressed the character of his affection. Fate was propitious ; 
the servant returned, saying that Miss Conroy would be 
down in a moment, and Mr. Hamlin looked at his watch. 
Every moment was precious ; he was beginning to get im- 
patient when the door opened again and Olly slipped into 
the room. 

She was a pretty child, with a peculiar boyish frankness 
of glance and manner, and a refinement of feature that 
fascinated Mr. Hamlin, who, fond as he was of all child- 
hood, had certain masculine preferences for good looks. 
She seemed to be struggling with a desire to laugh when 
she entered, and when Jack turned towards her with 
extended hands she held up her own warningly, and 
closing the door behind her cautiously, said, in a demure 
whisper, — 

“She ’ll come down as soon as she can slip past ma- 
dame’s door.” 

“ Who?” asked Jack. 
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“cc Sophy.” 

“ Who’s Sophy ? ” asked Jack seriously. He had never 
known the name of his Dulcinea. In the dim epistolatory 
region of sentiment she had existed only as “The Blue 
Moselle,” so called from the cerulean hue of her favorite 
raiment, and occasionally, in moments of familiar endear- 
ment, as “ Mosey.” 

“Come, now, pretend you don’t know, will you?” said 
Olly, evading the kiss which Jack always had ready for 
childhood. “If I was her, I would n’t have anything to 
say to you after that!” she added, with that ostentatious 
chivalry of the sex towards each other, in the presence of 
their common enemy. ‘‘ Why, she saw you from the 
window when you first came this morning, when you went 
back again and shaved off your mustache; she knew you. 
And you don’t know her! It’s mean, ain’t it ? — they ’ll 
grow again, won’t they ?”?” — Miss Olly referred to the 
mustachies and not the affections ! 

Jack was astonished and alarmed. In his anxiety to 
evade or placate the duenna, he had never thought of her 
charge — his sweetheart. Here was a dilemma! “Oh, 
yes!” said Jack hastily, with a well-simulated expression 
of arch-affection, ‘‘ Sophy — of course — that’s my little 
game! But I’ve got a note for you too, my dear,” and he 
handed Olly the few lines that Gabriel had hastily scrawled. 
He watched her keenly, almost breathlessly, as she read them. 
To his utter bewilderment she laid the note down indiffer- 
ently and said, “‘ That ’s like Gabe — the old simpleton!” 

“But you’re goin’ to do what he says,” asked Mr. 
Hamlin, “ain’t you?” 

“No,” said Olly promptly, “I ain’t! Why, Lord! Mr. 
Hamlin, you don’t know that man; why he does this sort 
o thing every week!” Perceiving Jack stare, she went 
on, “ Why, only last week, didn’t he send to me to meet 
him out on the corner of the street, and he my own brother, 
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instead o’ comin’ here, ez he hez a right to do. Go to him 
at Wingdam? No! ketch me!” 

“ But suppose he can’t come,” continued Mr. Hamlin. 

“« Why can’t he come? JI tell you, it’s just foolishness 
and the meanest kind o’ bashfulness.’ Jes because there 
happened to be a young lady here from San Francisco, 
Rosey Ringround, who was a little took with the old fool. 
If he could come to Wingdam, why could n’t he come here, 
— that’s what I want to know ?” 

« Will you let me see that note ?”’ asked Hamlin. 

Olly handed him the note, with the remark, “ He don’t 
spell well—and he wont let me teach him — the old 
Muggins!” 

Hamlin took it and read as follows: — 


Dear Orry, — If it don’t run a-fowl uv yer lessings and 
the Maddam’s willin’ and the young laddies, Brother Gab’s 
waitin’ fer ye at Wingdam, so no more from your affeshtu- 
nate brother, GAB. 


Mr. Hamlin was in a quandary. It never had been part 
of his plan to let Olly know the importance of her journey. 
Mr. Maxwell’s injunctions to bring her “ quietly,” his own 
fears of an outburst that might bring a questioning and 
sympathetic school about his ears, and lastly, and not the 
least potently, his own desire to enjoy Olly’s company in 
the long ride to One Horse Gulch without the preoccupa- 
tion of grief, with his own comfortable conviction that he 
could eventually bring Gabriel out of this “ fix ” without 
Olly knowing anything about it, all this forbade his telling 
her the truth. But here was a coil he had not thought of. 
Howbeit, Mr. Hamlin was quick at expedients. 

“Then you think Sophy can see me,” he added, with a 
sudden interest. 


“Of course she will!” said Olly archly. ‘It was right 
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smart in you to get acquainted with Gabe and set him up 
to writing that, though it’s just like him. He’s that soft 
that anybody could get round him. But there she is now, 
Mr. Hamlin; that’s her step on the stairs. And I don’t 
suppose you two hez any need of me now.” 

And she slipped out of the room, as demurely as she 
had entered, at the same moment that a tall, slim, and 
somewhat sensational young lady in blue came flying in. 

I can in justice to Mr. Hamlin, whose secrets have been 
perhaps needlessly violated in the progress of this story, do 
no less than pass over as sacred, and perhaps wholly irrele- 
vant to the issue, the interview that took place between 
himself and Miss Sophy. That he succeeded in convincing 
that young woman of his unaltered loyalty, that he ex- 
plained his long silence as the result of a torturing doubt 
of the permanence of her own affection, that his presence 
at that moment was the successful culmination of a long- 
matured and desperate plan to see her once more and learn 
the truth from her own lips, I am sure that no member of 
my own disgraceful sex will question, and I trust no mem- 
ber of a too fond and confiding sex will doubt. That some 
bitterness was felt by Mr. Hamlin, who was conscious of 
certain irregularities during this long interval, and some 
tears shed by Miss Sophy, who was equally conscious of 
more or less aberration of her own magnetic instincts during 
his absence, I think will be self-evident to the largely com- 
prehending reader. Howbeit, at the end of ten tender yet 
tranquilizing minutes Mr. Hamlin remarked in low, thrill- 
ing tones, — 

“ By the aid of a few confiding friends, and playin’ it 
rather low on them, I got that note to the Conroy girl, but 
the game’s up, and we might as well pass in our checks 
now, if she goes back on us, and passes out, which I 
reckon ’s her little game. If what you say is true, Sophy, 
and you do sometimes look back to the past, and things is 
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generally on the square, you’ll go for that Olly and fetch 
her, for if I go back without that child, and throw up my 
hand, it’s just tampering with the holiest affections and 
playing it mighty rough on as white a man as ever you saw, 
Sophy, to say nothing of your reputation, and everybody 
ready to buck agin us who has ten cents to chip in on. 
You must make her go back with me and put things on a 
specie basis.” 

In spite of the mixed character of Mr. Hamlin’s meta- 
phor, his eloquence was so convincing and effective that 
Miss Sophy at once proceeded with considerable indignation 
to insist upon Olly’s withdrawing her refusal. 

“Tf this is the way you are going to act, you horrid 
little thing, after all that me and him’s trusted you, I’d 
like to see the girl in school that will ever tell you anything 
again, that’s all!” ——a threat so appalling that Olly, who 
did not stop to consider that the confidence was very recent 
and had been forced upon her, assented without further 
delay, exhibited Gabriel’s letter to Madame Eclair, and 
having received that lady’s gracious permission to visit her 
brother, was in half an hour in company with Mr. Hamlin 
on the road. 


CHAPTER V 
THE THREE VOICES 


Once free from the trammeling fascinations of Sophy 
and the more dangerous espionage of Madame Eclair, and 
with the object of his mission accomplished, Mr. Hamlin 
recovered his natural spirits, and became so hilarious that 
Olly, who attributed this exaltation to his interview with 
Sophy, felt constrained to make same disparaging remarks 
about that young lady, partly by way of getting even with 
her for her recent interference, and partly in obedience to 
some well-known but unexplained law of the sex. To her 
great surprise, however, Mr. Hamlin’s spirits were in no 
way damped, nor did he make any attempt to defend his 
Lalage. Nevertheless, he listened attentively, and when 
she had concluded he looked suddenly down upon her chip 
hat and thick yellow tresses, and said, — 

“ Ever been in the Southern country, Olly ?” 

“ No,” returned the child. 

“ Never down about San Antonio, visiting friends or 
relations ? ” 

“No,” said Olly decidedly. 

Mr. Hamlin was silent for some time, giving his exclusive 
attention to his horse, who was evincing a disposition to 
“ break ” into a gallop. When he had brought the animal 
baek into a trot again he continued, — 

« There’s a woman! Olly.” 

“ Down in San Antonio?” asked Olly. 

Mr. Hamlin nodded. 

“ Purty ? ” continued the child. 
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“Tt ain’t the word,” responded Mr. Hamlin seriously. 
“Purty ain’t the word.” 

“As purty as Sophy?” continued Olly, a little mis- 
chievously. A 

“ Sophy be hanged!” Mr. Hamlin here quickly pulled 
up himself and the horse, both being inclined to an exu- 
berance startling to the youth and sex of the third party. 
“ That is — I mean something in a different suit entirely.” 

Here he again hesitated, doubtful of his slang. 

“I see,” quoth Olly, — “ diamonds; Sophy’s in spades.” 

The gambler (in sudden and awful admiration): “ Dia- 
monds — you’ve just struck it! But what do you know 
*bout cards ? ” 

Olly (pomposaménte) : “ Everything! Tell our fortunes 
by ’em — we girls! I’m in hearts — Sophy’s in spades 
— you’re in clubs! Do you know,” ina thrilling whisper, 
“only last night I had a letter, a journey, a death, and a 
gentleman in clubs, dark complected — that ’s you.” 

Mr. Hamlin, a good deal more at ease through this 
revelation of the universal power of the four suits: 
“ Speakin’ of women, I suppose down there (indicating the 
school) you occasionally hear of angels. What’s their gen- 
eral complexion ? ” 

Olly, dubiously : “In the pictures ? ” 

Hamlin: “ Yes;” (with a leading question) ‘sorter dark 
complected sometimes, hey ? ” 

Olly, positively : “Never! always white.” 

Jack: “ Always white ? ” 

Olly : “ Yes, and flabby ! ” 

They rode along for some time silently. Presently Mr. 
Hamlin broke into a song, a popular song, one verse of 
which Olly supplied with such deftness of execution and 
melodiousness of pipe that Mr. Hamlin instantly suggested 
a duet, and so over the dead and barren wastes of the Sac- 
ramento plains they fell to singing, often barbarously, some- 
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times melodiously, but never self-consciously, wherein, I. 
take it, they approximated to the birds and better class of 
poets, so that rough teamsters, rude packers, and weary 
wayfarers were often touched, as with the birds and poets 
aforesaid, to admiration and tenderness; and when they 
stopped for supper at a wayside station, and Jack Hamlin 
displayed that readiness of resource, audacity of manner 
and address, and perfect and natural obliviousness to the 
criticism of propriety or the limitations of precedent, and 
when, moreover, the result of all this was a much better 
supper than perhaps a more reputable companion could 
have procured, she thought she had never known a more 
engaging person than this Knave of Clubs. 

When they were fairly on the road again, Olly began to 
exhibit some curiosity regarding her brother, and asked 
some few questions about Gabriel’s family, which disclosed 
the fact that Jack’s acquaintance with Gabriel was compar- 
atively recent. 

“ Then you never saw July at all ? ” asked Olly. 

“July?” queried Jack reflectively. “What’s she 
like ? ” 

“I don’t know whether she’s a heart or a spade,” said 
Olly, as thoughtfully. 

Jack was silent for some moments, and then after a 
pause, to Olly’s intense astonishment, proceeded to sketch, 
in a few vigorous phrases, the external characteristics of 
Mrs. Conroy. 

“Why, you said you never saw her!” ejaculated Olly. 

“ No more I did,” responded the gambler, with a quick 
laugh; “ this is only a little bluff.” 

It had grown cold with the brief twilight and the coming 
on of night. For some time the black, unchanging outlines 
of the distant Coast Range were sharply silhouetted against 
a pale, ashen sky, that at last faded utterly, leaving a few 
stars. behind as emblems of the burnt-out sunset. The red 
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road presently lost its calm and even outline in the swiftly 
gathering shadows, or to Olly’s fancy was stopped by shape- 
less masses of rock or giant-like trunks of trees that in turn 
seemed to give way before the skillfuk hand and persistent 
will of her driver. At times a chill exhalation from a road- 
side ditch came to Olly like the damp breath of an open 
grave, and the child shivered even beneath the thick travel- 
ing-shawl of Mr. Hamlin, with which she was enwrapped. 
Whereat Jack at once produced a flask and prevailed upon 
Olly to drink something that set her coughing, but which 
that astute and experienced child at once recognized as 
whiskey. Mr. Hamlin, to her surprise, however, did not 
himself partake, — a fact which she at once pointed out to 
him. 

“ At an early age, Olly,” said Mr. Hamlin, with infinite 
gravity, “ I promised an infirm and aged relative never to 
indulge in spirituous liquors, except on a physician’s pre- 
scription. I carry this flask subject to the doctor’s orders. 
Never having ordered me to drink any, I don’t.” 

As it was too dark for the child to observe Mr. Hamlin’s 
eyes, which, after the fashion of her sex, she consulted 
much oftener than his speech for his real meaning, and 
was as often deceived, she said nothing, and Mr. Hamlin 
relapsed into silence. At the end of five minutes he said, — 

“ She was a woman, Olly — you bet!” 

Olly, with great tact and discernment, instantly referring 
back to Mr. Hamlin’s discourse of an hour before, queried, 
“That girl in the Southern country ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Hamlin. 

“ Tell me all about her,” said Olly, — “ all you know.” 

“That ain’t much,” mused Hamlin, with a slight sigh. 
“Ah, Olly, she could sing!” 

“With the piano ? ” said Olly, a little superciliously. 

“With the organ,” said Hamlin. 

Olly, whose sole idea of this instrument was of the 
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itinerant barrel variety, yawned slightly, and with a very 
perceptible lack of interest said that she hoped she would 
see her some time when she came up that way and was 
“ going ’round.” 

Mr. Hamlin did not laugh, but after a few minutes’ 
rapid driving began to explain to Olly with great earnest- 
ness the character of a church organ. 

“ I used to play once, Olly, in a church. They did say 
that I used sometimes to fetch that congregation, jest 
snatch ’em bald-headed, Olly, but it’s a long time ago! 
There was one hymn in particular that I used to run on 
consid’rable — one o’ them Masses o? Mozart — one that I 
heard her sing, Olly; it went something like this;” and 
Jack proceeded to lift his voice in the praise of Our Lady 
of Sorrows, with a serene unconsciousness to his surround- 
ings, and utter absorption in his theme that would have 
become the most enthusiastic acolyte. The springs creaked, 
the wheels rattled, the mare broke, plunged, and recovered 
herself, the slight vehicle swayed from side to side, Olly’s 
hat bruised and flattened itself against his shoulder, and 
still Mr. Hamlin sang. When he had finished he looked 
down at Olly. She was asleep! 

Jack was an artist and an enthusiast, but not unreason- 
able nor unforgiving. ‘It’s the whiskey,” he murmured to 
himself, in an apologetic recitation to the air he had just 
been singing. He changed the reins to his other hand 
with infinite caution and gentleness, slowly passed his dis- 
engaged arm round the swaying little figure, until he had 
drawn the chip hat and the golden tresses down upon his 
breast and shoulder. In this attitude, scarcely moving a 
muscle lest he should waken the sleeping child, at midnight 
he came upon the twinkling lights of Fiddletown. Here 
he procured a fresh horse, dispensing with an hostler and 
harnessing the animal himself, with such noiseless skill 
and quickness that Olly, propped up in the buggy with pil- 
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lows and blankets borrowed from the Fiddletown hostelry, 
slept through it all, nor wakened even after they were 
again upon the road, and had begun the long ascent of the 
Wingdam turnpike. > 

It wanted but an hour of daybreak when he reached the 
summit, and even then he only slackened his pace when 
his wheels sank to their hubs in the beaten dust of the 
stage road. The darkness of that early hour was intensi- 
fied by the gloom of the heavy pine woods through which 
the red road threaded its difficult and devious way. It was 
very still. Hamlin could hardly hear the dead, muffled 
plunge of his own horse in the dusty track before him, and 
yet once or twice he stopped to listen. His quick ear 
detected the sound of voices and the jingle of Mexican 
spurs, apparently approaching behind him. Mr. Hamlin 
knew that he had not passed any horseman and was for 
a moment puzzled. But then he recalled the fact that a 
few hundred yards beyond the road was intersected by 
the cut-off to One Horse Gulch, which, after running 
parallel with the Wingdam turnpike for a half mile, 
crossed it in the forest. The voices were on that road, go- 
ing the same way. Mr. Hamlin pushed on his horse to the 
crossing, and hidden by the darkness and the trunks of the 
giant pines, pulled up to let the strangers precede him. 
In a few moments the voices were abreast of him and sta- 
tionary. The horsemen had apparently halted. 

“ Here seems to be a road,” said a voice quite audibly. 

“ All right, then,” returned another, “it’s the cut-off. 
We’ll save an hour, sure.” 

A third voice here struck in potentially, “ Keep the 
stage road. If Joe Hall get’s wind of what’s up, he’ll 
run his man down to Sacramento for safe keeping. If he 
does he ’ll take this road —it’s the only one — sabe ? — 
we can’t miss him! ” 

Jack Hamlin leaned forward breathlessly in his seat. 
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“ But it’s an hour longer this way,” growled the second 
voice. “The boys will wait,’ responded the previous 
speaker. There was a laugh, a jingling of spurs, and the 
invisible procession moved slowly forward in the darkness. 

Mr. Hamlin did not stir a muscle until the voices failed 
before him in the distance. Then he cast a quick glance 
at the child; she still slept quietly, undisturbed by the halt 
or those ominous voices which had brought so sudden a 
color into her companion’s cheek and so baleful a light in 
his dark eyes. Yet for a moment Mr. Hamlin hesitated. 
To go forward to Wingdam, now, would necessitate his 
following cautiously in the rear of the lynchers, and so 
prevent his giving a timely alarm. To strike across to 
One Horse Gulch by the cut-off would lose him the 
chance of meeting the sheriff and his prisoner had they 
been forewarned and were escaping in time. But for the 
impediment of the unconscious little figure beside him, he 
would have risked a dash through the party ahead of him. 
But that was not to be thought of now. He must follow 
them to Wingdam, leave the child, and trust to luck to 
reach One Horse Gulch before them. If they delayed a 
moment at Wingdam it could be done. A feeling of 
yearning tenderness and pity succeeded the slight impatience 
with which he had a moment before regarded his encum- 
bering charge. He held her in his arms, scarcely daring to 
breathe lest he should waken her, hoping that she might 
sleep until they reached Wingdam, and that, leaving her 
with his faithful henchman “ Pete,” he might get away 
before she was aroused to embarrassing inquiry. Mr. 
Hamlin had a man’s dread of scenes with even so small a 
specimen of the sex, and for once in his life he felt doubt- 
ful of his own readiness, and feared lest in his excitement 
he might reveal the imminent danger of her brother. Per- 
haps he was never before so conscious of that danger ; per- 
haps he was never before so interested in the life of any 
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one. He began to see things with Olly’s eyes, to look 
upon events with reference to her feelings rather than his 
own; if she had sobbed and cried, this sympathetic rascal 
really believed that he would have criéd too. Such was the 
unconscious and sincere flattery of admiration. He was re- 
lieved when, with the first streaks of dawn, his mare wearily 
clattered over the scattered river pebbles and “ tailings” 
that paved the outskirts of Wingdam. He was still more 
- relieved when the Three Voices of the Night, now faintly 
visible as three armed horsemen, drew up before the veranda 
of the Wingdam Hotel, dismounted, and passed into the 
bar-room. And he was perfectly content, when a moment 
later he lifted the still sleeping Olly in his arms and bore 
her swiftly yet cautiously to his room. To awaken the sleep- 
ing Pete on the floor above, and drag him half-dressed and 
bewildered into the presence of the unconscious child, as 
she lay on Jack Hamlin’s own bed, half buried in a heap 
of shawls and rugs, was only the work of another moment. 

“Why, Mars Jack! Bress de Lord — it’s a chile!” said 
Pete, recoiling in sacred awe and astonishment. 

“Hold your jaw!” said Jack, in a fierce whisper, 
“ you’ll waken her! Listen to me, you chattering idiot. 
Don’t waken her, if you want to keep the bones in your 
creaking old skeleton whole enough for the doctors to buy. 
Let her sleep as long as she can. If she wakes up and 
asks after me, tell her I’m gone for her brother. Do you 
hear? Give her anything she asks for — except —the 
truth! What are you doing, you old fool ? ” 

Pete was carefully removing the mountain of shawls and 
blankets that Jack had piled upon Olly. “Fore God, 
Mars Jack — you’s smuddering dat chile!” was his only 
response. Nevertheless Jack was satisfied with a certain 
vague tenderness in his manipulation, and said curtly, “Get 
me a horse ! ”” 

“ It ain’t to be did, Mars Jack; de stables is all gone — 
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cleaned! Dey’s a rush over to One Horse Gulch, all 
day !” 

“There are three horses at the door,” said Jack, with 
wicked significance. 

“For de love of God, Mars Jack, don’t ye do dat!” 
ejaculated Pete, in unfeigned and tremulous alarm. ‘“ Dey 
don’t take dem kind o’ jokes yer worth a cent — dey ’d be 
doin’ somefin’ awful to ye, sah —shuah’s yer born!” 

But Jack, with the child lying there peaceably in his own 
bed, and the Three Voices growing husky in the bar-room 
below, regained all his old audacity. “I have nt made up 
my mind,” continued Jack coolly, “ which of the three Ill 
take, but youll find out from the owner when I do! Tell 
him that Mr. Jack Hamlin left his compliments and a mare 
and buggy for him. You can say that if he keeps the mare 
from breaking and gives her her head downhill, she can 
do her mile inside of 2.45. Hush! not a word! By- 
bye.” He turned, lifted the shawl from the fresh cheek of 
the sleeping Olly, kissed her, and shaking his fist at Pete, 
vanished. 

For a few moments the negro listened breathlessly. And 
then there came the sharp, quick clatter of hoofs from the 
rocky road below, and he sank dejectedly at the foot of the 
bed. <“ He’s gone—done it! Lord save us! but it’s a 
hangin’ matter yer!” And even as he spoke Mr. Jack 
Hamlin, mounted on the fleet mustang that had been ridden 
by the Potential Voice, with his audacious face against the 
red sunrise and his right shoulder squarely advanced, was 
butting away the morning mists that rolled slowly along 
the river road to One Horse Gulch. 


a 


CHAPTER VI 


MR. DUMPHY IS PERPLEXED BY A MOVEMENT IN 
REAL ESTATE 


Mr. Dumpuy’s confidence in himself was so greatly 
restored that several business enterprises of great pith and 
moment, whose currents for the past few days had been 
turned awry, and so “ lost the name of action,” were taken 
up by him with great vigor and corresponding joy to the 
humbler business associates who had asked him just to lend 
his name to that project, and make “a big thing of it.” 
He had just given his royal sanction and a check to an 
Association for the Encouragement of Immigration by the 
distribution through the sister States of one million seduc- 
tive pamphlets, setting forth the various resourees and 
advantages of California for the farmer, and proving that 
one hundred and fifty dollars spent for a passage thither 
was equal to the price of a farm; he had also assisted in 
sending the eloquent Mr. Blowhard and the persuasive Mr. 
Windygust to present these facts orally to the benighted 
dwellers of the East, and had secured the services of two 
eminent Californian statisticians to demonstrate the fact 
that more people were killed by lightning and frozen to 
death in the streets of New York in a single year than were 
ever killed by railroad accidents or human violence in Cali- 
fornia during the past three centuries; he had that day 
conceived the “ truly magnificent plan” of bringing the 
waters of Lake Tahoe to San Francisco by ditches, thereby 
enabling the citizens to keep the turf in their dooryards 
green through the summer. He had started two banks, 
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a stage-line, and a watering-place, whose climate and springs 
were declared healthful by edict, and were aggressively 
advertised ; and he had just projected a small suburban 
town that should bear his name. He had returned from 
this place in high spirits with a company of friends in the 
morning after this interview with Poinsett. There was 
certainly no trace of the depression of that day in his 
manner. 

It was a foggy morning, following a clear, still night — 
an atmospheric condition not unusual at that season of the 
year to attract Mr. Dumphy’s attention, yet he was con- 
scious on reaching his office of an undue oppressiveness in 
the air that indisposed him to exertion, and caused him to 
remove his coat and cravat. Then he fell to work upon 
his morning’s mail, and speedily forgot the weather. There 
was a letter from Mrs. Sepulvida, disclosing the fact that, 
owing to the sudden and unaccountable drying up of the 
springs on the lower plains, large numbers of her cattle had 
died of thirst and were still perishing. This was of serious 
import to Mr. Dumphy, who had advanced money on this 
perishable stock, and he instantly made a memorandum to 
check this sudden freak of nature, which he at once attrib- 
uted to feminine carelessness of management. Further 
on Mrs. Sepulvida inquired particularly as to the condition 
of the Conroy mine, and displayed a disposition, character- 
istic of her sex, to realize at once on her investment. Her 
letter ended thus: “ But I shall probably see you in San 
Francisco. Pepe says that this morning the markings on 
the beach showed the rise of a tide or wave during the 
night higher than any ever known since one thousand eight 
hundred. I do not feel safe so near the beach, and shall 
rebuild in the spring.” Mr. Dumphy smiled grimly to him- 
self. He had at one time envied Poinsett. But here was 
the woman he was engaged to marry, careless, improvident, 
with a vast estate, and on the eve of financial disaster 
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through her carelessness, and yet actually about to take a 
journey of two hundred miles because of some foolish, 
womanish whim or superstition. It would be a fine thing 
if this man, to whom good fortune fell without any effort 
on his part,— this easy, elegant, supercilious Arthur Poinsett, 
who was even indifferent to that good fortune, — should 
find himself tricked and deceived! should have to apply to 
him, Dumphy, for advice and assistance! And this, too, 
after his own advice and assistance regarding the claims of 
Colonel Starbottle’s client had been futile. The revenge 
would be complete. Mr. Dumphy rubbed his hands in 
prospective satisfaction. 

When, a few moments later, Colonel Starbottle’s card was 
put into his hand, Mr. Dumphy’s satisfaction was complete. 
This was the day that the gallant Colonel was to call for an 
answer; it was evident that Arthur had not seen him, nor 
had he made the discovery of Starbottle’s unknown client. 
The opportunity of vanquishing this man without the aid 
or even knowledge of Poinsett was now before him. By 
way of preparing himself for the encounter, as well as pun- 
ishing the Colonel, he purposely delayed the interview, and 
for full five minutes kept his visitor cooling his heels in the 
outer office. 

He was seated at his desk, ostentatiously preoccupied, 
when Colonel Starbottle was at last admitted. He did not 
raise his head when the door opened, nor in fact until the 
Colonel, stepping lightly forward, walked to Dumphy’s side, 
and deliberately unhooking his cane from its accustomed 
rest on his arm, laid it, pronouncedly, on the desk before 
him. The Colonel’s face was empurpled, the Colonel’s 
chest was efflorescent and bursting, the Colonel had the 
general effect of being about to boil over the top button of 
his coat, but his manner was jauntily and daintily precise. 

“One moment ! — a single moment, sir !” he said, with 
husky politeness. ‘“ Before proceeding to business — er — 
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we will devote a single moment to the necessary explana- 
tions of —er — er — a gentleman. The kyard now lying 
before you, sir, was handed ten minutes ago to one of your 
subordinates. I wish to inquire, sir, if it was then delivered 
to you ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Dumphy, impatiently. 

Colonel Starbottle leaned over Mr. Dumphy’s desk and 
coolly rung his bell. Mr. Dumphy’s clerk instantly appeared 
at the door. “I wish” — said the Colonel, addressing 
himself to the astounded employé as he stood loftily over 
Mr. Dumphy’s chair — “I have — er —in fact sent for 
you, to withdraw the offensive epithets I addressed to you, ` 
and the threats — of er — of er — personal violence! The 
offense —is not yours, — but — er — rests with your em- 
ployer, for whose apology I am — er — now waiting. Nev- 
ertheless, I am ready, sir, to hold myself at your service — 
that is — er — of course — after my responsibility — er — 
with your master — er — ceases ! ” 

Mr. Dumphy, who in the presence of Colonel Starbottle 
felt his former awkwardness return, signed with a forced 
smile to his embarrassed clerk to withdraw, and said hastily, 
but with an assumption of easy familiarity, ‘‘ Sorry, Colonel, 
— sorry, but I was very busy, and am now. No offense. 
Alla mistake, you know! business man and business hours,” 
and Mr. Dumphy leaned back in his chair, and emitted his 
rare cachinnatory bark. 

“ Glad to hear it, sir, I accept your apology,” said the 
Colonel, recovering his good humor and his profanity to- 
gether. “Hang me, if I didn’t think it was another affair 
like that I had with old Maje Tolliver, of Georgia. Called 
on him in Washington in ’48 during session. Boy took up 
my kyard. Waited ten minutes,—no reply! Then sent 
friend, poor Jeff Boomerang, dead now, killed in New Orleans 
by Ben Pastor — with challenge. Hang me, sir, after the 
second shot, Maje sends for me, lying thar with hole in 
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both lungs, gasping for breath. ‘It’s all a blunder, Star,’ 
he says; ‘boy never brought kyard. Horsewhip the nigger 
for me, Star, for I reckon I won’t Hve to do it, and died 
like a gentleman, blank me!” 

“« What have you got to propose?” said Mr. Dumphy 
hastily, seeing an opportunity to stop the flow of the Colo- 
nel’s recollections. 

“ According to my memory, at our last interview over the 
social glass in your own house, I think something was said 
of a proposition coming from you. That is —er,” con- 
tinued the Colonel loftily, “I hold myself responsible for 
the mistake, if any.” 

It had been Mr. Dumphy’s first intention to assume the 
roughly offensive ; to curtly inform Colonel Starbottle of 
the flight of his confederate, and dare him to do his worst. 
But for certain vague reasons he changed his plan of tactics. 
He drew his chair closer to the Colonel, and clapping his 
hand familiarly on his shoulder, began : — 

“You’re a man of the world, Starbottle— so am I. Sabe? 
You’re a gentleman—so am I,” he continued hastily. 
“ But I’m a business man, and you’re not. Sabe? Let’s 
understand each other. No offense, you know, but in the 
way of business. ‘This woman, claiming to be my wife, 
don’t exist — it’s all right, you know, I understand. I 
don’t blame you, but you’ve been deceived, and all that 
sort of thing. I’ve got the proofs. Now, as a man of the 
world and a gentleman and a business man, when I say the 
game’s up! you’ll understand me. Look at that—there!”’ 
He thrust into Starbottle’s hand the telegram of the pre- 
ceding day. ‘There! the man’s hung by this time — 
lynched! The woman’s gone!” 

Colonel Starbottle read the telegram without any per- 
ceptible dismay or astonishment. 

“Conroy ! Conroy !— don’t know the man. There was 
a McConroy, of St. Jo, but I don’t think it’s the same. 
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No, sir! this ain’t like him, sir! Don’t seem to be a duel, 
unless he ’d posted the man to kill on sight — murder’s an 
ugly word to use to gentlemen. D—n me, sir, I don’t know 
but he could hold the man responsible who sent that dis- 
patch. It’s offensive, sir — very !” 

“ And you don’t know Mrs. Conroy?” continued Mr. 
Dumphy, fixing his eyes on Colonel Starbottle’s face. 

“ Mrs. Conroy! the wife of the superintendent — one 
of the most beautiful women! Good Ged, sir, I do! And 
I’m dev’lish sorry for her. But what’s this got to do with 
our affair? Oh, I see! Ged!” The Colonel suddenly 
chuckled, drew out his handkerchief, and waved it in the 
air with deprecatory gallantry. ‘“‘ Gossip, sir, all gossip. 
People will talk! A fine woman! Blank me, if she was 
inclined to show some attention to Colonel Starbottle, 
Ged, sir, it was no more than other women have. You 
comprehend, Dumphy ? Ged, sir! so the story ’s got round, 
eh ? — husband ’s jealous—killed wrong man! Folks think 
she’s run off with Colonel Starbottle. Ha! ha! No, sir,” 
he continued, suddenly dropping into an attitude of dignified 
severity. “í You can say that Colonel Starbottle branded 
the story as a lie, sir! That whatever might have been the 
foolish indiscretion of a susceptible sex, Colonel Starbottle 
will defend the reputation of that lady, sir, with his life — 
with his life !” 

Absurd and ridiculous as this sudden diversion of 
Colonel Starbottle from the point at issue had become, 
Dumphy could not doubt his sincerity, nor the now self- 
evident fact that Mrs. Conroy was not his visitor’s mysteri- 
ous client! Mr. Dumphy felt that his suddenly built up 
theory was demolished and his hope with it. He was still 
at the mercy of this conceited braggart and the invisible 
power behind him — whoever or whatever it might be. Mr. 
Dumphy was not inclined to superstition, but he began to 
experience a strange awe of his unknown persecutor, and 
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resolved at any risk to discover who it was. Could it be 
really his wife ? — had not the supercilious Poinsett been 
himself tricked — or was he not now trying to trick him, 
Dumphy ? Could n’t Starbottle be bribed to expose at 
least the name of his client? He would try it. 

“I said just now you had been deceived in this woman 
who represents herself to be my wife. I find I have been 
mistaken in the person who I believe imposed upon you, 
and it is possible that I may be otherwise wrong. My 
wife may be alive. I am willing to admit it. Bring her 
here to-morrow and I will accept it as a fact.” 

“You forget that she refuses to see you again,” said 
Colonel Starbottle, “ until she has established her claim by 
process of law.” 

“That ’s so! that’s all right, old fellow ; we understand 
each other. Now suppose that we business men — as a 
business maxim, you know — always prefer to deal with 
principals. Now suppose we even go so far as to do that 
and yet pay an agent’s commission, perhaps — you under- 
stand me —even a bonus. Good! That’s business! You 
understand that as a gentleman and a man of the world. 
Now, I say, bring me your principal — fetch along that 
woman, and I’ll make it all right with you. Stop! I know 
what you’re going to say; you’re bound by honor and 
all that— I understand your position as a gentleman, 
and respect it. Then let me know where I can find her. 
Understand — you sha’n’t be compromised as bringing 
about the interview in any way. I’ll see that you’re pro- 
tected in your commissions from your client; and for my 
part — if a check for five thousand dollars will satisfy you 
of my desire to do the right thing in this matter, it’s at 
your service.” 

The colonel rose to his feet and applied himself appar- 
ently to the single and silent inflation of his chest, for the 
space of a minute. When the upper buttons of his coat 
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seemed to be on the point of flying off with a report, he 
suddenly extended his hand and grasped Dumphy’s with 
fervor. “Permit me,” he said, in a voice husky with 
emotion, “to congratulate myself on dealing with a gentle- 
man and a man of honor. Your sentiments, sir, I don’t 
care if I do say it, do you credit! I am proud, sir,” con- 
tinued the Colonel warmly, “to have made your acquaint- 
ance! But I regret to say, sir, that I cannot give you the 
information you require. I do not myself know the name 
or address of my client.” 

The look of half-contemptuous satisfaction which had 
irradiated Dumphy’s face at the beginning of this speech 
changed to one of angry suspicion at its close. “ That’s a 
d—d queer oversight of yours,” he ejaculated, with an 
expression as nearly insulting as he dared to make it. 

Colonel Starbottle did not apparently notice the manner of 
his speech, but drawing his chair close beside Dumphy, he 
laid his hand upon his arm. 

“Your confidence as a man of honor and a gentle- 
man,” he began, “‘ demands equal confidence and frankness 
on my part, and Culp. Starbottle of Virginia is not the 
man to withhold it! When I state that I do not know the 
name and address of my client, I believe, sir, there is no 
one now living, who will — er — er — require or — er — 
deem it necessary for me to repeat the assertion! Certainly 
not, sir,” added the Colonel, lightly waving his hand, “ the 
gentleman who has just honored me with his confidence 
and invited mine. I thank you, sir,” he continued, as Mr. 
Dumphy made a hastly motion of assent, ‘and will go on. 

“ Tt is not necessary for me to name the party who first 
put me in possession of the facts. You will take my word 
as a gentleman — er — that it is some one unknown to you, 
of unimportant position, though of strict respectability, and 
one who acted only as the agent of my real client. When 
the case was handed over to me there was also put into 
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my possession a sealed envelope containing the name of 
my client and principal witness. My injunctions were not 
to open it until all negotiations had failed and it was 
necessary to institute legal proceedings. That envelope I 
have here. You perceive it is unopened !” 

Mr. Dumphy unconsciously reached out his hand. With 
a gesture of polite deprecation Colonel Starbottle evaded 
it, and placing the letter on the table before him, continued : 

“ Tt is unnecessary to say that — er — there being in my 
judgment no immediate necessity for the beginning of a 
suit — the injunctions still restrain me, and I shall not open 
the letter. If, however, I accidentally mislay it on this 
table and it is returned to me to-morrow, sealed as before, 
I believe, sir, as a gentleman and a man of honor I violate 
no pledge.” 

“ I see,” said Mr. Dumphy, with a short laugh. 

“ Excuse me if I venture to require another condition, 
merely as a form among men of honor. Write as I dic- 
tate.” Mr. Dumphy took up a pen. Colonel Starbottle 
placed one hand on his honorable breast, and began slowly 
and meditatively to pace the length of the room with the 
air of a second measuring the distance for his principal. 
« Are you ready ? ” 

« Go on,” said Dumphy impatiently. 

“ I hereby pledge myself — er — er — that in the event of 
any disclosure by me — er —of confidential communications 
from Colonel Starbottle to me, I shall hold myself ready to 
afford him the usual honorable satisfaction — er — common 
among gentlemen, at such times or places, and with such 
weapons as he may choose, without further formality of chal- 
lenge, and that — er — er — failing in that I do thereby pro- 
claim myself, without posting, a liar, poltroom, and dastard.”’ 

In the full preoccupation of his dignified composition, 
and possibly from an inability to look down over the in- 
creased exaggeration of his swelling breast, Colonel Star- 
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bottle did not observe the contemptuous smile which curled ; 
the lip of his amanuensis. Howbeit, Mr. Dumphy signed 
the document and handed it to him. Colonel Starbottle 
put it in his pocket. Nevertheless he lingered by Mr. 
Dumphy’s side. 

“The — er —er—check,” said the Colonel, with a slight 
cough, “had better be to your order, indorsed by you — 
to spare any criticism hereafter.” 

Mr. Dumphy hesitated a moment. He would have pre- 
ferred as a matter of business to know first the contents 
of the envelope, but with a slight smile he dashed off the 
check and handed it to the Colonel. 

“ Tf — er — it would not be too much trouble,” said the 
Colonel jauntily, “for the same reason just mentioned, 
would you give that — er — piece of paper to one of your 
clerks to draw the money for me ?” 

Mr. Dumphy impatiently, with his eyes on the envelope, 
rang his bell and handed the check to the clerk, while 
Colonel Starbottle, with an air of abstraction, walked dis- 
creetly to the window. 

For the rest of Colonel Starbottle’s life he never ceased 
to deplore this last act of caution, and regret that he had 
not put the check in his pocket. For as he walked to 
the window the floor suddenly appeared to rise beneath 
his feet and as suddenly sank again, and he was thrown 
violently against the mantelpiece. He felt sick and giddy. 
With a terrible apprehension of apoplexy in his whirling 
brain, he turned toward his companion, who had risen from 
his seat and was supporting himself by his swinging desk 
with a panic-stricken face and a pallor equal to his own. 
In another moment a bookcase toppled with a crash to the 
floor, a loud outcry arose from the outer offices, and amidst 
the sounds of rushing feet, the breaking of glass, and the 
creaking of timber, the two men dashed with a common 
instinct to the door.. It opened two inches and remained 
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fixed. With the howl of a caged wild beast Dumphy threw 
himself against the rattling glass of the window that opened 
on the level of the street. In another instant Colonel 
Starbottle was beside him on the sidewalk, and the next 
they were separated, unconsciously, uncaringly, as if they 
had been the merest strangers in contact in a crowd. The 
business that had brought them together, the unfinished, 
incomplete, absorbing“interests of a moment ago, were for- 
gotten — were buried in the oblivion of another existence, 
which had no sympathy with this, whose only instinct was 
to fly — where, they knew not! 

The middle of the broad street was filled with a crowd 
of breathless, pallid, death-stricken men who had lost all 
sense but the common instinct of animals. There were 
hysterical men, who laughed loudly without a cause, and 
talked incessantly of what they knew not. There were 
dumb, paralyzed men, who stood helplessly and hopelessly 
beneath cornices and chimneys that toppled over and 
crushed them. There were automatic men, who, flying, 
carried with them the work on which they were engaged — 
one whose hands were full of bills and papers, another who 
held his ledger under his arm. ‘There were men who had 
forgotten the ordinary instincts of decency — some half- 
dressed. There were men who rushed from the fear of 
death into its presence; two were picked up, one who had 
jumped through a skylight, another who had blindly leaped 
from a fourth-story window. There were brave men who 
trembled like children ; there was one whose life had been 
spent in scenes of daring and danger, who cowered, para- 
lyzed, in the corner of the room from which a few inches 
of plastering had fallen. ‘There were hopeful men who 
believed that the danger was over, and having passed, 
would, by some mysterious law, never recur; there were 
others who shook their heads and said that the next shock 
would be fatal. There were crowds around the dust that 
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arose from fallen chimneys and cornices, around runaway 
horses that had dashed as madly as their drivers against 
lamp-posts, around telegraph and newspaper offices, eager 
to know the extent of the disaster. Along the remoter 
avenues and cross-streets dwellings were deserted, people 
sat upon their doorsteps or in chairs upon the sidewalks, 
fearful of the houses they had built with their own hands, 
and doubtful even of this blue arch above them that smiled 
so deceitfully ; of those far-reaching fields beyond, which 
they had cut into lots and bartered and sold, and which 
now seemed to suddenly rise against them, or slip and 
wither away from their very feet. It seemed so outrageous 
that this dull, patient earth, whose homeliness they had 
adorned and improved, and which, whatever their other 
fortune or vicissitudes, at least had been their sure inherit- 
ance, should have become so faithless. Small wonder that 
the owner of a little house, which had sunk on the reclaimed 
water front, stooped in the speechless and solemn absurdity 
of his wrath to shake his clenched fist in the face of the 
Great Mother. 

The real damage to life and property had been so slight 
and in such pronounced contrast to the prevailing terror, 
that half an hour later only a sense of the ludicrous 
remained with the greater masses of the people. Mr. 
Dumphy, like all practical, unimaginative men, was among 
the first to recover his presence of mind with the passing 
of the immediate danger. People took confidence when 
this great man, who had so much to lose, after sharply 
remanding his clerks and everybody else back to business, 
reéntered his office. He strode at once to his desk. But 
the envelope was gone! He looked hurriedly among his 
papers — on the floor— by the broken window — but in 
vain. 

Mr. Dumphy instantly rang his bell. The clerk ap- 
peared. 
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“ Was that. draft paid ? ” 

“ No, sir; we were counting the money when ”— 

“‘ Stop it! — return the draft to me.” 

The young man was confiding to his confréres his sus- 
picions of a probable “run ” on the bank as indicated by 
Mr. Dumphy’s caution, when he was again summoned by 
Mr.Dumphy. 

“Go to Mr. Poinsett’s office and ask him to come here 
at once.” 

In a few moments the clerk returned out of breath. 

“ Mr. Poinsett left a quarter of an hour ago, sir, for San 
Antonio.” 

“San Antonio ? ” 

“« Yes, sir — they say there ’s bad news from the mis- 
sion.” 


CHAPTER VII 
IN WHICH BOTH JUSTICE AND THE HEAVENS FALL 


Tue day following the discovery of the murder of Victor 
Ramirez was one of the intensest excitement in One Horse 
Gulch. It was not that killing was rare in that pastoral 
community — foul murder had been done there upon the 
bodies of various citizens of more or less respectability, and 
the victim in the present instance was a stranger and a man 
who awakened no personal sympathy ; but the suspicion 
that swiftly and instantly attached to two such important 
people as Mr. and Mrs. Conroy, already objects of severe 
criticism, was sufficient to exalt this particular crime above 
all others in thrilling interest. For two days business was 
practically suspended. 

The discovery of the murder was made by Sal, who 
stumbled upon the body of the unfortunate Victor early 
the next morning during a walk on Conroy’s Hill, mani- 
festly in search of the missing man, who had not returned 
to the hotel that night. A few flippant souls, misunder- 
standing Miss Clark’s interest in the stranger, asserted that 
he had committed suicide to escape her attentions, but all 
jocular hypothesis ceased when it became known that 
Gabriel and his wife had fled. Then came the report that 
Gabriel had been seen by a passing miner early in the day 
“ shoving ” the stranger along the trail, with his hand on 
his collar, and exchanging severe words. Then the willing 
testimony of Miss Clark that she had seen Mrs. Conroy 
in secret converse with Victor before the murder; then 
the unwilling evidence of the Chinaman who had overtaken 
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Gabriel with the letter, but who heard the sounds of 
quarreling and cries for help in the bushes after his depar- 
ture; but this evidence was excluded from the inquest, by 
virtue of the famous Californian law that a pagan was of 
necessity a liar, and that truth only, resided in the breast 
of the Christian Caucasian, and was excluded from the 
general public for its incompatibility with Gabriel’s subse- 
quent flight, and the fact that the Chinaman, being a fool, 
was probably mistaken in the hour. Then there was the 
testimony of the tunnel-men to Gabriel’s appearance on 
the hill that night. There was only one important proof 
not submitted to the public or the authorities,— Mrs. Con- 
roy’s note picked up by Sal, handed to Mrs. Markle, and 
given by her to Lawyer Maxwell. The knowledge of this 
document was restricted to the few already known to the 
reader. 

A dozen or more theories of the motive of the deed at 
different hours of the day occupied and disturbed the public 
mind. That Gabriel had come upon a lover of his wife in 
the act of eloping with her, and had slain him out of hand, 
was the first. That Gabriel had decoyed the man to an 
interview by simulating his wife’s handwriting, and then 
worked his revenge on his body, was accepted later as show- 
ing the necessary deliberation to constitute murder. That 
Gabriel and his wife had conjointly taken this method to 
rid themselves of a former lover who threatened exposure, 
was a still later theory. Towards evening, when One Horse 
Gulch had really leisure to put its heads together, it was 
generally understood that Gabriel and Mrs. Conroy had put 
out of their way a dangerous and necessarily rightful claim- 
ant to that mine which Gabriel had pretended to discover. 
This opinion was for some time — say two hours— the 
favorite one, agreeing as it did with the popular opinion of 
Gabriel’s inability to discover a mine himself, and was only 
modified by another theory that Victor was not the real 
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claimant, but a dangerous witness that the Conroys had 
found it necessary to dispose of. And when, possibly from 
some unguarded expression of Lawyer Maxwell, it was re- 
ported that Gabriel Conroy was an impostor under an as- 
sumed name, all further speculation was deemed unnecessary. 
The coroner’s jury brought in a verdict against “John Doe, 
alias Gabriel Conroy,” and One Horse Gulch added this 
injury of false pretense to other grievances complained of. 
One or two cases of horse-stealing and sluice-robbing in the 
neighborhood were indefinitely but strongly connected with 
this discovery. If I am thus particular in citing these evi- 
dences of the various gradations of belief in the guilt of 
the accused, it is because they were peculiar to One Horse 
Gulch, and of course never obtained in more civilized com- 
munities. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that one person in One 
Horse Gulch never wavered in her opinion of Gabriel’s in- 
nocence, nor that that person was Mrs. Markle. That he 
was the victim of a vile conspiracy — that Mrs. Conroy was 
the real culprit, and had diabolically contrived to fasten the 
guilt upon her husband, Mrs. Markle not only believed her- 
self, but absolutely contrived to make Lawyer Maxwell and 
Sal believe also. More than that, it had undoubtedly great 
power in restraining Sal’s evidence before the inquest which 
that impulsive and sympathetic young woman persisted in 
delivering behind a black veil and in a suit of the deepest 
mourning that could be hastily improvized in One Horse 
Gulch. 

“ Miss Clark’s evidence,” said the “ Silveropolis Messen- 
ger,” ‘although broken by sobs and occasional expressions 
of indignation against the murderer, strongly impressed the 
jury as the natural eloquence of one connected with the 
tenderest ties to the unfortunate victim. It is said that 
she was an old acquaintance of Ramirez, who was visiting 
her in the hope of inducing her to consent to a happy ter- 
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mination of a life-long courtship, when the dastard hand of 
the murderer changed the bridal wreath to the veil of mourn- 
ing. From expressions that dropped from the witness’s 
lips, although restrained by natural ,modesty, it would not 
be strange if jealousy were shown to be one of the impelling 
causes. It is said that previous to his marriage the alleged 
Gabriel Conroy was a frequent visitor at the house of Miss 
Clark.” 

I venture to quote this extract not so much for its sug- 
gestion of a still later theory in the last sentence, as for its 
poetical elegance, and as an offset to the ruder record of the 
“ One Horse Gulch Banner,” which, I grieve to say, was as 
follows : — 

‘¢ Sal was no slouch of a witness. Rigged out in ten yards 
of Briggs’s best black glazed muslin, and with a lot of black 
mosquito netting round her head, she pranced round the stand 
like a skittish hearse horse in flytime. If Sal calculates to 
go into mourning for every man she has to sling hash to, 
we’d recommend her to buy up Briggs’s stock and take one 
of Pat Hoolan’s carriages for the season. There is a strong 
feeling among men whose heads are level that this Minstrel 
Variety Performance is a bluff of the ‘Messenger’ to keep 
from the public the real motives of the murder, which it is 
pretty generally believed concerns some folks a little higher- 
toned than Sal. We mention no names, but we would like 
to know what the Editor of the ‘Messenger’ was doing in 
the counting-room of one of Pete Dumphy’s emissaries at 
ten o’clock last evening. Looking up his bank account, 
eh? What’s the size of the figures to-day? You hear 
us!” 

At one o’clock that morning the Editor of the “ Messen- 
ger” fired at the Editor of the “‘ Banner” and missed him. 
At half past one two men were wounded by pistol-shots in 
a difficulty at Briggs’s warehouse — cause not stated. At 
nine o’clock half a dozen men lounged down the main street 
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and ascended the upper loft of Briggs’s warehouse. In ten 
or fifteen minutes a dozen more from different saloons in the 
town lounged as indifferently in the direction of Briggs’s, 
until at half past nine the assemblage in the loft numbered 
fifty men. During this interval a smaller party had gathered, 
apparently as accidentally and indefinitely as to purpose, on 
the steps of the little two-story brick court-house in which 
the prisoner was confined. At ten o’clock a horse was 
furiously ridden into town, and dropped exhausted at the 
outskirts. A few moments later a man hurriedly crossed 
the plaza toward the court-house. It was Mr. Jack Hamlin. 
But the Three Voices had preceded him, and from the steps 
of the court-house were already uttering the popular man- 
date. 

It was addressed to a single man. A man who, deserted 
by his posse, and abandoned by his friends, had for the last 
twelve hours sat beside his charge, tireless, watchful, defiant, 
and resolute — Joe Hall, the sheriff of Calaveras! He 
had been waiting for this summons, behind barricaded doors, 
with pistols in his belt, and no hope in his heart; a man of 
limited ideas and restricted resources, constant only to one 
intent — that of dying behind those bars, in defense of that 
legal trust, which his office and an extra fifty votes at the 
election only two months before had put into his hands. It 
had perplexed him for a moment that he heard the voices 
of some of these voters below him clamoring against him, 
but above their feebler pipe always rose another mandatory 
sentence, “ We command you to take and safely keep the 
body of Gabriel Conroy,” and, being a simple man, the 
recollection of the quaint phraseology strengthened him 
and cleared his mind. Ah me, I fear he had none of the 
external marks of a hero; as I remember him he was small, 
indistinctive, and fidgety, without the repose of strength ; 
a man who at that extreme moment chewed tobacco and 
spat vigorously on the floor; who tweaked the ends of his 
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scanty beard, paced the floor, and tried the locks of his 
pistols. Presently he stopped before Gabriel, and said 
almost fiercely, — 

« You hear that ? — they are coming! ” 

Gabriel nodded. Two hours before, when the contem- 
plated attack of the vigilance committee had been revealed 
to him, he had written a few lines to Lawyer Maxwell, 
which he intrusted to the sheriff. He had then relapsed 
into his usual tranquillity — serious, simple, and, when he 
had occasion to speak, diffident and apologetic. 

“ Are you going to help me? ” continued Hall. 


« In course,” 


said Gabriel, in quiet surprise, ‘‘ ef you say 
so. But don’t ye do nowt ez would be gettin’ yourself into 
troubil along o’ me. I ain’t worth it. Maybe it ’ud be 
jest as square ef ye handed me over to them chaps out yer 
— allowin’ I was a heap o°’ troubil to you — and reckonin’ 
you ’d about hed your sheer o’ the keer o’ me, and kinder 
passin’ me round. But ef you do feel obligated to take 
keer o’ me, ez hevin’ promised the jedges and jury ” (it is 
almost impossible to convey the gentle deprecatoriness of 
Gabriel’s voice and accent at this juncture), “why,” he 
added, “I’m with ye. I’m thar! You understand me!” 

He rose slowly, and with quiet but powerfully significant 
deliberation placed the chair he had been sitting on back 
against the wall. The tone and act satisfied the sheriff. 
The seventy-four gunship, Gabriel Conroy, was clearing the 
decks for action. 

There was an ominous lull in the outcries below, and then 
the solitary lifting up of a single voice, the Potential Voice 
of the night before! The sheriff walked to a window in 
the hall, and opened it. The besieger and besieged mea- 
sured each other with a look. Then came the Homeric 
chaff : — 

“Git out o’ that, Joe Hall, and run home to your 
mother. She’s getting oneasy about ye! ” 
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“ The h—ll you say!” responded Hall promptly, “and 
the old woman in such a hurry she had to borry Al 
Barker’s hat and breeches to come here! Run home, old 
gal, and don’t parse yourself off for a man agin! ” 

“This ain’t no bluff, Joe Hall! Why don’t ye call ? 
Yer’s fifty men; the returns are agin ye, and two pre- 
cincts yet to hear from.” (This was a double thrust, at 
Hall’s former career as a gambler and the closeness of his 
late election vote.) 

“ All right! send ’em up by express — mark ’em C. O. 
D.” (The previous speaker was the expressman.) 

“Blank you! Git!” 

“ Blank you! Come on!” 

Here there was a rush at the door, the accidental dis- 
charge of a pistol, and the window was slammed down. 
Words ceased, deeds began. 

A few hours before, Hall had removed his prisoner from 
the uncertain tenure and accessible position of the cells 
below to the open court-room of the second floor, inacces- 
sible by windows, and lit by a skylight in the roof, above 
the reach of the crowd, whose massive doors were barri- 
caded by benches and desks. A smaller door at the side, 
easily secured, was left open for reconnoitring. The ap- 
proach to the court-room was by a narrow stairway, half- 
way down whose length Gabriel had thrust the long 
court-room table as a barricade to the besiegers. The 
lower outer door, secured by the sheriff after the desertion 
of his underlings, soon began to show signs of weakening 
under the vigorous battery from without. From the land- 
ing the two men watched it eagerly. As it slowly yielded, 
the sheriff drew back toward the side door and beckoned 
Gabriel to follow; but with a hasty sign Gabriel suddenly 
sprang forward and dropped beneath the table as the door 
with a crash fell inward, beaten from its hinges, There 
was a rush of trampling feet to the stairway, a cry of baffled 
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rage over the impeding table, a sudden scramble up and 
upon it, and then, as if on its own volition, the long table 
suddenly reared itself on end, and staggering a moment 
toppled backward with its clinging»human burden on the 
heads of the thronging mass below. There was a cry, a 
sudden stampede of the Philistines to the street, and 
Samson, rising to his feet, slowly walked to the side door, 
and reéntered the court-room. But at the same instant 
an agile besieger who, unnoticed, had crossed the Rubicon, 
darted from his concealment, and dashed by Gabriel into 
the room. There was a shout from the sheriff, the door 
was closed hastily, a shot, and the intruder fell. But the 
next moment he staggered to his knees, with outstretched 
hands, “ Hold up! I’m yer to help ye!” 

It was Jack Hamlin! haggard, dusty, grimy; his gay 
feathers bedraggled, his tall hat battered, his spotless shirt 
torn open at the throat, his eyes and cheeks burning with 
fever, the blood dripping from the bullet wound in his leg, 
but still Jack Hamlin, strong and audacious. By a com- 
mon instinct both men dropped their weapons, ran and 
lifted him in their arms. 

“ There — shove that chair under me! that’ll do,” said 
Hamlin coolly. “ We’re even now, Joe Hall; that shot 
wiped out old scores, even if it has crippled me, and lost 
ye my valuable aid. Dry up! and listen to me, and then 
leave me here! There’s but one way of escape. It’s up 
there!’ (He pointed to the skylight.) “The rear wall hangs 
over the Wingdam ditch and gully. Once on the roof, you 
can drop over with this rope, which you must unwind from 
my body, for I’m d—d if I can do it myself. Can you 
reach the skylight ? ” 

“ There’s a stepladder from the gallery,’ said the 
sheriff joyously, “but won’t they see us, and be pre- 
pared ? ” 

“ Before they can reach the gully by going round, you ’ll 
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be half a mile away in the woods. But what in blank are 
you waiting for? Go! You can hold on here for ten 
minutes more if they attack the same point; but if they 
think of the skylight, and fetch ladders, you’re gone in! 
Gon? 

There was another rush on the staircase without; the 
surging of an immense wave against the heavy folding 
doors, the blows of pick and crowbar, the gradual yielding 
of the barricade a few inches, and the splintering of benches 
by a few pistol-shots fired through the springing crevices 
of the doors. And yet the sheriff hesitated. Suddenly 
Gabriel stooped down, lifted the wounded man to his. 
shoulder as if he had been an infant, and beckoning to the 
sheriff started for the gallery. But he had not taken two 
steps before he staggered and lapsed heavily against Hall, 
who, in his turn, stopped and clutched the railing. At the 
same moment the thunder of the besiegers seemed to in- 
crease ; not only the door, but the windows rattled, the 
heavy chandelier fell with a crash, carrying a part of the 
plaster and the elaborate cornice with it, a shower of bricks 
fell through the skylight, and a cry, quite distinct from 
anything heard before, rose from without. There was a 
pause in the hall, and then the sudden rush of feet down 
the staircase, and all was still again. The three men gazed 
‘in each other’s whitened faces. 

“ An earthquake,” said the sheriff. 

“So much the better,” said Jack. ‘It gives us time — 
forward!” 

They reached the gallery and the little step-ladder that 
led to a door that opened upon the roof, Gabriel preceding 
with his burden. There was another rush up the staircase 
without the court-room, but this time there was no yield- 
ing in the door; the earthquake that had shaken the foun- 
dations and settled the walls had sealed it firmly. 

Gabriel was first to step out on the roof, carrying Jack 
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Hamlin. But as he did so another thrill ran through the 
building, and he dropped on his knees to save himself from 
falling, while the door closed smartly behind him. In an- 
other moment the shock had passed,,and Gabriel, putting 
down his burden, turned to open the door for the sheriff. But 
to his alarm it did not yield to his pressure ; the earth- 
quake had sealed it as it had the door below, and Joe Hall 
was left a prisoner. ~ 

It was Gabriel’s turn to hesitate and look at his com- 
panion. But Jack was gazing into the street below. Then 
he looked up and said, ‘‘ We must go on now, Gabriel, — 
for — for they ’ve got a ladder /” 

Gabriel rose again to his feet and lifted the wounded 
man. The curve of the domed roof was slight; in the 
centre, on a rough cupola or base, the figure of Justice, 
fifteen feet high, rudely carved in wood, towered above 
them with drawn sword and dangling scales. Gabriel 
reached the cupola and crouched behind it, as a shout rose 
from the street below that told he was discovered. A few 
shots were fired, one bullet imbedded itself in the naked 
blade of the Goddess, and another, with cruel irony, shat- 
tered the equanimity of her balance. ‘‘ Unwind the cord 
from me,” said Hamlin. Gabriel did so. “ Fasten one 
end to the chimney or the statue.” But the chimney was 
leveled by the earthquake, and even the statue was trem- 
bling on its pedestal. Gabriel secured the rope to an iron 
girder of the skylight, and crawling on the roof dropped it 
cautiously over the gable. But it was several feet too 
short — too far for a cripple to drop! Gabriel crawled 
back to Hamlin. “You must go first,” he said quietly. 
«I will hold the rope over the gable. You can trust 
me.” 

Without waiting for Hamlin’s reply he fastened the rope 
under his arms and half lifted, half dragged him to the 
gable. Then pressing his hand silently, he laid himself 
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down and lowered the wounded man safely to the ground. 
He had recovered the rope again, and crawling to the 
cupola, was about to fasten the line to the iron girder when 
something slowly rose above the level of the roof beyond 
him. The uprights of a ladder! 

The Three Voices had got tired of waiting a reply to 
their oft-reiterated question, and had mounted the ladder 
by way of forcing an answer at the muzzles of their revol- 
vers. They reached the level of the roof, one after an- 
other, and again propounded their inquiry. And then, as 
it seemed to their awe-stricken fancy, the only figure there 
— the statue of Justice — awoke to their appeal. Awoke! 
leaned toward them; advanced its awful sword and shook 
its broken balance, and then toppling forward with one 
mighty impulse, came down upon them, swept them from 
the ladder, and silenced the Voices forever. And from 
behind its pedestal Gabriel arose, panting, pale, but trium- 
phant. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN TENEBRIS SERVARE FIDEM 
`A 


ALTHOUGH a large man, Gabriel was lithe and active, 
and dropped the intervening distance where the rope was 
scant, lightly, and without injury. Happily the falling of 
the statue was looked upon as the result of another earth- 
quake shock, and its disastrous effect upon the storming 
party for a while checked the attack. Gabriel lifted his 
half-fainting ally in his arms, and, gaining the friendly 
shelter of the ditch, in ten minutes was beyond the confines 
of One Horse Gulch, and in the shadow of the pines of 
Conroy’s Hill. There were several tunnel openings only 
known to him. Luckily the first was partly screened by 
a fall of rock loosened by the earthquake from the hill 
above, and satisfied that it would be unrecognized by any 
eye less keen than his own, Gabriel turned into it with his 
fainting burden. And it was high time. For the hemor- 
rhage from Jack Hamlin’s wound was so great that that 
gentleman, after a faint attempt to wave his battered hat 
above his disheveled curls, suddenly succumbed, and lay 
as cold and senseless and beautiful as a carven Apollo. 

Then Gabriel stripped him, and found an ugly hole in 
his thigh that had narrowly escaped traversing the femoral 
artery, and set himself about that rude surgery which he 
had acquired by experience, and that more delicate nursing 
which was instinctive with him. He was shocked at the 
revelation of a degree of emaciation in the figure of this 
young fellow that he had not before suspected. Gabriel 
had nursed many sick men, and here was one who clearly 
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ought to be under the doctor’s hands, economizing his 
vitality as a sedentary invalid, who had shown himself to 
him hitherto only as a man of superabundant activity and 
animal spirits. Whence came the power that had animated 
this fragile shell? Gabriel was perplexed; he looked 
down upon his own huge frame with a new and sudden 
sense of apology and depreciation, as if it were an offense 
to this spare and bloodless Adonis. 

And then with an infinite gentleness, as of a young 
mother over her newborn babe, he stanched the blood and 
bound up the wounds of his new friend, so skillfully that he 
never winced, and with a peculiar purring accompaniment 
that lulled him to repose. Once only, as he held him in 
his arms, did he change his expression, and that was when 
a shadow and a tread — perhaps of a passing hare or squir- 
rel— crossed the mouth of his cave, when he suddenly 
caught the body to his breast with the fierceness of a lion- 
ess interrupted with her cubs. In his own rough experi- 
ence he was much awed by the purple and fine linen of 
this fine gentleman’s underclothing, — not knowing the pre- 
vailing habits of his class, — and when he had occasion to 
open his bosom to listen to the faint beatings of his heart, 
he put aside with great delicacy and instinctive honor a 
fine gold chain from which depended some few relics and 
keepsakes which this scamp wore. But one was a photo- 
graph, set in an open locket, that he could not fail to see, 
and that at once held him breathless above it. It was the 
exact outline and features of his sister Grace, but with a 
strange shadow over that complexion which he remembered 
well as beautiful, that struck him with superstitious awe. 
He scanned it again eagerly. ‘‘ Maybe it was a dark day 
when she sot!” he murmured softly to himself; “maybe 
it’s the light in this yer tunnel; maybe the heat o’ this 
poor chap’s buzzum hez kinder turned it. It ain’t measles, 
fur she hed ’em along o Olly.” He paused and looked 
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at the unconscious man before him, as if trying to connect 
him with the past. “No,” he said simply, with a re- 
signed sigh, “it’s agin reason! She never knowed him! 
It’s only my foolishness, and my thinkin’ and thinkin’ o’ 
her so much! It’s another gal, and none o’ your business, 
Gabe, and you a-prying inter another man’s secrets, and 
takin’ advantage of him when he’s down.” He hurriedly 
replaced it in his companion’s bosom, and closed the collar 
of his shirt, as Jack’s lips moved. “ Pete!” he called 
feebly. 

“ It’s his pardner, maybe, he’s callin’ on,” said Gabriel 
to himself; then aloud, with the usual, comforting pro- 
fessional assent, “In course, Pete, surely! He’s coming, 
right off — he’ll be yer afore you know it.” 

“Pete,” continued Jack forcibly, “take the mare off 
my leg, she’s breaking it! Don’t yousee? She’s stum- 
bled! D—n it, quick! I’ll be late. They ’ll string him 
up before I get there ! ” 

In a moment Gabriel’s stout heart sank. If fever should 
set in, if he should become delirious, they would be lost. 
Providentially, however, Jack’s aberration was only for a 
moment; he presently opened his black eyes and stared at 
Gabriel. Gabriel smiled assuringly. “Am I dead and 
buried,” said Jack gravely, looking around the dark vault, 
« or have I got ’em again ? ” 

“Ye wuz took bad fur a minit — that’s all,” said Ga- 
briel reassuringly, much relieved himself; “ yer all right 
now !” 

Hamlin tried to rise, but could not. ‘“ That’s a lie,” he 
said cheerfully. “ What’s to be done ? ” 

“Ef you’d let me hev my say, without gettin’ riled,” 
said Gabriel apologetically, “ I’d tell ye. Look yer,” he 
continued persuasively, “ye ought to hev a doctor afore 
thet wound gets inflamed; and ye ain’t goin’ to get one, 
bein’ packed round by me. Now don’t ye flare up, but 
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harkin! Allowin’ I goes out to them chaps ez is huntin’ 
us, and sez, ‘ Look yer, you kin take me, provided ye don’t 
bear no malice agin my friend, and you sends a doctor to 
fetch him outer the tunnel.’ Don’t yer see, they can’t 
prove anythin’ agin ye, anyway,” continued Gabriel, with 
a look of the intensest cunning. “I’ll swear I took you 
pris’ner, and Joe won’t go back on his shot.” 

In spite of his pain and danger this proposition afforded 
Jack Hamlin apparently the largest enjoyment. “Thank 
ye, ” he said with a smile, “‘ but as there ’s a warrant, by this 
time, out against me for horse-stealing, I reckon I won’t 
put myself in the way of their nursing. They might for- 
give you for killing a Mexican of no great market value, 
but they ain’t goin’ to extend the right hand of fellowship 
to me after running off with their ringleader’s mustang! 
Particularly when that animal ’s foundered and knee-sprung. 
No, sir!” 

Gabriel stared at his companion without speaking. 

“I was late coming back with Olly to Wingdam. I had 
to swap the horse and buggy for the mare without having 
time to arrange particulars with the owner. I don’t wonder 
you ’re shocked,” continued Jack mischievously, affecting to 
misunderstand Gabriel’s silence, ‘but thet’s me. Thet’s 
the kind of company you’ve got into. Procrastination and 
want of punctuality has brought me to this. Never pro- 
crastinate, Gabriel. Always make it a point to make it a 
tule, never to be late at the Sabbath-school !” 

“ Ef I hed owt to give ye,” said Gabriel ruefully — “a 
drop o whiskey, or suthin’ to keep up your stren’th! ” 

“I never touch intoxicating liquors without the consent 
of my physician,” said Jack gravely; ‘‘they’re too ex- 
citing! I must be kept free from all excitement. Some- 
thing soothing, or sedentary like this,” he added, striking 
his leg. But even through his mischievous smile his face 
paled, and a spasm of pain crossed it. 
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«I reckon we’ll hev to stick yer ontil dark,” said Ga- 
briel, “and then strike acrost the gully to the woods on 
Conroy’s Hill. Ye’ll be easier thar, and we’re safe ontil 
sun-up, when we kin hunt another tunnel. Thar ain’t no 
choice,” added Gabriel apologetically. 

Jack made a grimace, and cast a glance around the walls 
of the tunnel. The luxurious scamp missed his usual com- 
fortable surroundings. ‘ Well,” he assented, with a sigh, 
“I suppose the game’s made anyway! and we’ve got to 
stick here like snails on a rock for an hour yet. Well,” he 
continued impatiently, as Gabriel, after improvising a rude 
couch for him with some withered pine tassels gathered at 
the mouth of the tunnel, sat down beside him, “are you 
goin’ to bore me to death, now that you ’ve got me here — 
sittin’ there like an owl? Why don’t you say something ? ” 

“ Say what ? ” asked Gabriel simply. 

“ Anything! Lie if you want to; only talk.” 

“Td like to put a question to ye, Mr. Hamlin,” said 
Gabriel, with great gentleness, — ‘ allowin’, in course, ye ’Il 
answer or no jest ez is agree’ble to ye — reckonin’ it’s no 
business 0’ mine nor pryin’ into secrets, on’y jess to pass 
away the time ontil sundown. When you was tuk bad a 
spell ago, unloosin’ yer shirt thar, I got to see a pictur that 
ye hev around yer neck. I ain’t askin’ who nor which it is 
— but on’y this — ez thet —thet — thet young woman dark- 
complected ez that picter allows her to be ? ” 

Jack’s face had recovered its color by the time that 
Gabriel had finished, and he answered promptly, “ A d—d 
sight more so! Why, that picture ’s fair alongside of her! ” 

Gabriel looked a little disappointed. Hamlin was in- 
stantly up in arms. “ Yes, sir — and when I say that,” he 
returned, “I mean, by thunder, that the whitest-faced 
woman in the world don’t begin to be as handsome. Thar 
ain’t an angel that she could n’t give points to and beat! 
That’s her style! It don’t,” continued Mr. Hamlin, taking 
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the picture from his breast, and wiping its face with his 
handkerchief, — “it don’t begin to do her justice. What,” 
he asked suddenly and aggressively, “have you got to say 
about it, anyway ? ” 

“I reckoned it kinder favored my sister Grace,” said 
Gabriel submissively. “ Ye did wt know her, Mr. Hamlin ? 
She was lost sence 49 — thet’s all! 

Mr. Hamlin measured Gabriel with a contempt that 
was delicious in its sublime audacity and unconsciousness. 
“Your sister?” he repeated. “ That’s a healthy-lookin’ 
sister of such a man as you —ain’t it? Why, look at it,” 
roared Jack, thrusting the picture under Gabriel’s nose. 
“ Why, it’s —it’s a lady!” 

“ Ye must n’t jedge Gracey by me, nor even Olly,” inter- 
posed Gabriel gently, evading Mr. Hamlin’s contempt. 

But Jack was not to be appeased. ‘ Does your sister 
sing like an angel, and talk Spanish like Governor Alvarado ? 
Is she connected with one of the oldest Spanish families in 
the State ? Does she run a rancho and thirty square leagues 
of land, and is Dolores Salvatierra her nickname? Is her 
complexion like the young bark of the madroño — the 
most beautiful thing ever seen—did every other woman 
look chalky beside her, eh ? ” 

“ No!” said Gabriel with a sigh; “it was just my fool- 

eishness, Mr. Hamlin. But seein’ that picter kinder ” — 

“ I stole it,” interrupted Jack, with the same frankness. 
“ T saw it in her parlor, on the table, and I froze to it when 
no one was looking. Lord, she would n’t have given it to 
me. I reckon those relatives of hers would have made it 
very lively for me if they ’d suspected it. Hoss-stealing ain’t 
a circumstance to this, Gabriel,” said Jack, with a reckless 
laugh. Then with equal frankness, and a picturesque free- 
dom of description, he related his first and only interview 
with Doña Dolores. I am glad to say that this scamp 
exaggerated, if anything, the hopelessness of his case, dwelt 
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but slightly on his own services, and concealed the fact that 
Doña Dolores had even thanked him. ‘ You can reckon 
from this the extent of my affection for that Johnny 
Ramirez, and why I just froze to you when I heard you’d 
dropped him. But come now, it’s your deal; tell us all 
about it. The boys put it up that he was hangin’ round 
your wife, —and you went for him for all he was worth. 
Go on —I’m waiting — and,” added Jack, as a spasm of 
. pain passed across his face, “‘ and aching to that degree that 
I’ll yell if you don’t take my mind off it.” 

But Gabriel’s face was grave and his lips silent as he bent 
over Mr. Hamlin to adjust the bandages. “Go on,” said 
Jack darkly, “or I’ll tear off these rags and bleed to death 
before your eyes. What are you afraid of ? I know all 
about your wife — you can’t tell me anything about her. 
Did n’t I spot her in Sacramento — before she married you 
— when she had this same Chileno, Ramirez, on a string. 
Why, she’s fooled him as she has you. You ain’t such a 
blasted fool as to be stuck after her still, are you?” and 
Jack raised himself on his elbow the more intently to re- 
gard this possible transcendent idiot. 

“You was speakin’ o this Mexican, Ramirez,” said 
Gabriel, after a pause, fixing his now clear and untroubled 
eyes on his interlocutor. 

“Of course,’ roared out Jack impatiently, “did you- 
think I was talking of ?”? Here Mr. Hamlin offered 
a name that suggested the most complete and perfect anti- 
thesis known to modern reason. 

“ I didn’t kill him!” said Gabriel quietly. 

“Of course not,” said Jack promptly. ‘He sorter 
stumbled and fell over on your bowie-knife as you were 
pickin’ your teeth with it. But go on. How did you do 
it? Where did you spot him? Did he make any fight ? 
Has he got any sand in him ? ” 

“J tell ye I did n’t kill him! ” 
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“Who did, then?” screamed Jack, furious with pain 
and impatience. 

“I don’t know —I reckon — that is” — and Gabriel 
stopped short with a wistful, perplexed look at his 
companion. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Gabriel Conroy,” said Jack, with sudden 
coolness and deliberation of speech, and a baleful light in 
his dark eyes, — ‘ perhaps you’ll be good enough to tell me 
what this means — what zs your little game? Perhaps 
you ’ll kindly inform me what I’m lying here crippled for ? 
What you were doing up in the court-house, when you 
were driving those people crazy with excitement? What 
you ’re hiding here in this blank family vault for? And 
maybe, if you’ve got time, you’ll tell me what was the 
reason I made that pleasant little trip to Sacramento? I 
know I required the exercise, and then there was the honor 
of being introduced to your little sister — but perhaps 
you ’ll tell me WHAT IT WAS FOR!” 

“ Jack,” said Gabriel, leaning forward, with a sudden 
return of his old trouble and perplexity, “ I thought she 
did it! and thinkin’ that— when they asked me —I took 
it upon myself! I didn’t allow to ring you into this, 
Jack! I thought —I thought — thet — it ’ud all be one 
—thet they’d hang me up afore this—I did, Jack, 
honest ! ” 

“ And you did n’t kill Ramirez ? ” 

(43 No.” 

“ And you reckoned your wife did ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you took the thing on yourself ? ” 

sT did: 

You: did L2 

TEA 

C VYoulprn? ” 

SE -did § 2? 
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Mr. Hamlin rolled over on his back, and began to whistle 
“ When the springtime comes, gentle Annie!” as the only 
way of expressing his inordinate contempt for the whole 
proceeding. > 

Gabriel slowly slid his hand under, Mr. Hamlin’s helpless 
back, and under pretext of arranging his bandages, lifted 
him in his arms like a truculent babe. “Jack,” he said 
softly, “ef thet picter of yours — that colored woman” — 

“ Which ? ” said Jack fiercely. 

“ I mean — thet purty creature — ef she and you hed been 
married, and you’d found out accidental-like that she’d 
fooled ye — more belike, Jack,” he added hastily, “o your 
own foolishness — than her little game — and ” — 

“ That woman was a lady,” interrupted Jack savagely, 
“and your wife’s a”— But he paused, looking into 
Gabriel’s face, and then added, “Oh, git! will you? Leave 
me alone! ‘I want to be an angel and with the angels 
stand.’ ” 

“ And thet woman hez a secret,” continued Gabriel, un- 
mindful of the interruption, ‘and bein’ hounded by the 
man az knows it, up and kills him, ye wouldn’t let thet 
woman — that poor pooty creeture — suffer for it! No, 
Jack! Ye would rather p’int your own toes up to the sky 
than do it. It ain’t in ye, Jack, and it ain’t in me, so help 
me God!” 

“ This is all very touching, Mr. Conroy, and does credit, 
sir, to your head and heart, and I kin feel it drawing Hall’s 
ball out of my leg while you’re talkin’,”’ said Jack, with his 
black eyes evading Gabriel’s and wandering to the entrance 
of the tunnel. “ What time is it, you d—d old fool; ain’t 
it dark enough yet to git outer this hole?” He groaned, 
and after a pause added fiercely, “ How do you know your 
wife did it ? ” 

Gabriel swiftly, and for him even concisely, related the 
events of the day from his meeting with Ramirez in the 
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morning, to the time that he had stumbled upon the body 
of Victor Ramirez on his return to keep the appointment 
at his wife’s written request. 

Jack only interrupted him once to inquire why, after dis- 
covering the murder, he had not gone on to keep his ap- 
pointment. 

“T thought it wa’n’t of no use,” said Gabriel simply ; 
“I didn’t want to let her see I knowed it.” 

Hamlin groaned. “If you had you would have found her 
in the company of the man who did do it, you doddering 
old idiot!” 

“What man ? ” asked Gabriel. 

“The first man you saw your wife with that morning; 
the man I ought to be helping now, instead of lyin’ here.” 

“You don’t mean to allow, Jack, ez you reckon she 
did wt do it?” asked Gabriel, in alarm. 

«I do,” said Hamlin coolly. 

“Then what did she reckon to let on by that note?” 
said Gabriel, with a sudden look of cunning. 

“ Don’t know,” returned Jack, ‘like as not, being a d—d 
fool, you did n’t read it right! Hand it over and let me see 
it.” 

Gabriel (hesitatingly): ‘I can’t.” 

Hamlin: “ You can’t?” 

Gabriel (apologetically): “I tore it up!” 

Hamlin (with frightful deliberation): “ You pip ?” 

Gabriel: ‘‘I did.” 

Jack (after a long crushing silence): ‘ Were you ever 
under medical treatment for these spells ? ” 

Gabriel (with great simplicity and submission): “They 
allers used to allow I waz queer.” 

Hamlin (after another pause): “Has Pete Dumphy got 
anything agin you ? ” 

Gabriel (surprisedly) : “ No.” 

Hamlin (languidly) : “ It was his right-hand man, his 
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agent at Wingdam, that started up the vigilantes! I heard 
him, and saw him in the crowd hounding ’em on.” 

Gabriel (simply): “I reckon you’re out thar, Jack; 
Dumphy ’s my friend. It was him»that first gin me the 
money to open this yer mine. And I’m his superinten- 
dent !” 

Jack: “Oh!” (After another pause): “Is there any 
first-class lunatic asylum in this county where they would 
take in two men, one an incurable, and the other sufferin’ 
from a gunshot wound brought on by playin’ with fire- 
arms ? ” 

Gabriel (with a deep sigh): “ Ye mus’ pt talk, Jack; ye 
must be quiet till dark.” 

Jack, dragged down by pain, and exhausted in the inter- 
vals of each paroxysm, was quiescent. 

Gradually the faint light that had filtered through the 
brush and débris before the tunnel faded quite away, 
and a damp charnel-house chill struck through the limbs 
of the two refugees, and made them shiver; the flow of 
water from the dripping walls seemed to have increased ; 
Gabriel’s experienced eye had already noted that the earth- 
quake had apparently opened seams in the gully and closed 
up one of the leads. He carefully laid his burden down 
again, and crept to the opening. The distant hum of 
voices and occupation had ceased, the sun was setting ; in 
a few moments, calculating on the brief twilight of the 
mountain region, it would be dark, and they might with 
safety leave their hiding-place. As he was returning, he 
noticed a slant beam of light, hitherto unobserved, crossing 
the tunnel from an old drift. Examining it more closely, 
Gabriel was amazed to find that during the earthquake a 
“ cave ” had taken place in the drift, possibly precipitated 
by the shock, disclosing the more surprising fact that there 
had been a previous slight but positive excavation on the 

hillside, above the tunnel, that antedated any record of 
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One Horse Gulch known to Gabriel. He was perfectly 
familiar with every foot of the hillside, and the existence 
of this ancient prospecting “ hole” had never been even 
suspected by him. While he was still gazing at the open- 
ing, his foot struck against some glittering metallic sub- 
stance. He stooped and picked up a small tin can, not 
larger than a sardine-box, hermetically sealed and soldered, 
in which some inscription had been traced, but which the 
darkness of the tunnel prevented his deciphering. In the 
faint hope that it might contain something of benefit to his 
companion, Gabriel returned to the opening, and even ven- 
tured to step beyond its shadow. But all attempts to read 
the inscription were in vain. He opened the box witha 
sharp stone; it contained, to his great disappointment, only 
a memorandum book and some papers. He swept them 
into the pocket of his blouse, and reéntered the tunnel. 
He had not been absent altogether more than five minutes, 
but when he reached the place where he had left Jack, he 
was gone ! 


CHAPTER IX 
IN WHICH HECTOR ARISES FROM THE DITCH 


He stood fora moment breathless and paralyzed with 
surprise ; then he began slowly and deliberately to examine 
the tunnel step by step. When he had proceeded a hundred 
feet from the spot, to his great relief he came upon Jack 
Hamlin, sitting upright in a side drift. His manner was 
feverish and excited, and his declaration that he had not 
moved from the place where Gabriel had left him at once 
was accepted by the latter as the aberration of incipient 
inflammation and fever. When Gabriel stated that it was 
time to go, he replied, “ Yes,” and added with such sig- 
nificance that his business with the murderer of Victor 
Ramirez was now over, and that he was ready to enter the 
lunatic asylum at once, that Gabriel with great precipita- 
tion lifted him in his arms and carried him without delay 
from the tunnel. Once more in the open air the energies 
of both men seemed to rally; Jack became as a mere 
feather in Gabriel’s powerful arms, and even forgot his 
querulous opposition to being treated as a helpless child, 
while Gabriel trod the familiar banks of the ditch, climbed 
the long ascent and threaded the aisles of the pillared 
pines of Reservoir Hill with the free, experienced feet of 
the mountaineer. Here Gabriel knew he was safe until 
daybreak, and gathered together some withered pine boughs 
and its fragrant tassels for a couch for his helpless com- 
panion. And here, as he feared, fever set in; the respi- 
ration of the wounded man grew quick and hurried ; he 
began to talk rapidly and incoherently, of Olly, of Rami- 
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rez, of the beautiful girl whose picture hung upon his 
breast, of Gabriel himself, and finally of a stranger who 
was, as it seemed to him, his sole auditor, the gratuitous 
coinage of his excited fancy. Once or twice he raised his 
voice to a shout, and then to Gabriel’s great alarm suddenly 
he began to sing, and before Gabriel could place his hand 
upon his mouth he had trolled out the verse of a popular 
ballad. The rushing river below them gurgled, beat its 
bars, and sang an accompaniment; the swaying pine sighed 
and creaked in unison; the patient stars above them stared 
and bent breathlessly ; and then to Gabriel’s exalted con- 
sciousness an echo of the wounded man’s song arose from 
the gulch below! For a moment he held his breath with 
an awful mingling of joy and fear. Was he going mad too ? 
or was it really the voice of little Olly ? The delirious man 
beside him answered his query with another verse; the 
antiphonal response rose again from the valley. Gabriel 
hesitated no longer, but with feverish hands gathered a few 
dried twigs and pine cones into a pile, and touched a 
match to them. At the next moment they flashed a beacon 
to the sky ; in another there was a crackling of the under- 
brush and the hurried onset of two figures, and before the 
slow Gabriel could recover from his astonishment, Olly 
flew, panting, to his arms, while her companion, the faith- 
ful Pete, sank breathlessly beside his wounded and insensi- 
ble master. 

Olly was first to find her speech. That speech, after the 
unfailing instincts of her sex in moments of excitement, 
was the instant arraignment of somebody else as the cause 
of that excitement, and at once put the whole universe on 
the defensive. 

“Why did n’t you send word where you was ?”’ she said 
impatiently, “and wot did you have it so dark for, and up 
a steep hill, and leavin’ me alone at Wingdam, and why 
did n’t you call without singin’ ? ” 
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And then Gabriel, after the fashion of Ais sex, ignored all 
but the present, and holding Olly in his arms, said, — 

“ It’s my little girl, ain’t it? Come to her own brother 
Gabe! Bless her!” 

Whereat Mr. Hamlin, after the fashion of lunatics of any 
sex, must needs be consistent, and break out again into song. 

‘‘He’s loony, Olly, what with fever along o’ bein’ shot 
in the leg a-savin’ me, ez iz wt worth savin’,” explained 
Gabriel apologetically. ‘It was him ez did the singin’.” 

Then Olly, still following the feminine instinct, at once 
deserted conscious rectitude for indefensible error, and flew 
to Mr. Hamlin’s side. 

“Oh, where is he hurt, Pete? Is he going to die? ” 

And Pete, suspicious of any medication but his own, 
replied doubtfully, ‘‘ He looks bad, Miss Olly, dat’s a fac’ — 
but now bein’ in my han’s, bress de Lord A’mighty, and 
we able to minister to him, we hopes fur de bess. Your 
brudder meant well, is a fair-meanin’ man, miss — a toll- 
able nuss, but he ain’t got the peerfeshn’] knowledge dat 
Mars Jack in de habit o’ gettin’.” Here Pete unslung 
from his shoulders a wallet, and proceeded to extract there- 
from a small medicine-case, with the resigned air of the 
family physician, who has been called full late to remedy 
the practice of rustic empiricism. 

“ How did ye come yer ? ” asked Gabriel of Olly, when 
he had submissively transferred his wounded charge to 
Pete. ‘‘ What made ye allow I was hidin’ yer? How did 
ye reckon to find me? But ye was allus peart and on- 
handed, Olly,” he suggested, gazing admiringly at his sister. 

“ When I woke up at Wingdam, after Jack went away, 
who should I find, Gabe, but Lawyer Maxwell standin’ 
thar, and askin’ me a heap o’ questions. I supposed you’d 
been makin’ a fool o’ yourself agin, Gabe, and afore I let 
on thet I knowed a word, I jist made him tell me every- 
thin’ about you, Gabe, and it was orful! and you bein’ 
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arrested fur murder, ez would n’t harm a fly, let alone that 
Mexican ez I never liked, Gabe, and all this comes of 
tendin’ his legs instead o’ lookin’ arter me. And all them 
questions waz about July, and whether she wasn’t your 
enemy, and if they ever waz a woman, Gabe, ez waz sweet 
on you, you know it was July! And all thet kind 0’ 
foolishness! And then when he could n’t get ennythin’ out 
o’ me agin July, he allowed to Pete that he must take me 
right to you, fur he said ther was talk o’ the vigilantes 
gettin’ hold o’ ye afore the trial, and he was goin’ to get an 
order to take you outer the county, and he reckoned they 
would n’t dare to tech ye if I waz with ye, Gabe —and I’d 
like to see ’em try it! and he allowed to Pete that he must 
take me right to you! And Pete —and thar ain’t a whiter 
nigger livin’ than that ole man — said he would — reckonin’, 
you know, to find Jack, as he allowed to me they ’d hev to 
kill afore they got you — and he came down yer with me. 
And when we got yer — you was off — and the sheriff gone 
— and the vigilantes — what with bein’ killed, the biggest — 
o them, by the earthquake — what was orful, Gabe, but we 
bein’ on the road didn’t get to feel! —jest scared outer 
their butes! And then a Chinyman gins us your note” — 

“My note ?” interrupted Gabriel; “I didn’t send ye 
any note.” 

“Then his note,” said Olly impatiently, pointing to 
Hamlin, ‘sayin’, ‘ You’ll find your friends on Conroy’s 
Hill!’ Don’t you see, Gabe ?” continued Olly, stamping 
her foot in fury at her brother’s slowness of comprehension ; 
“and so we came and heard Jack singin’, and a mighty 
foolish thing it was to do, and yer we are!” 

“ But he did n’t send any note, Olly,” persisted Gabriel. 

“Well, you awful old Gabe, what difference does it 
make who sent it?” continued the practical Olly; “here 
we are, along o’ thet note, and,” she added, feeling in her 
pocket, “ there ’s the note!” 
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She handed Gabriel a small slip of paper with the pen- 
ciled words, “ You’ll find your friends waiting for you 
to-night on Conroy’s Hill.” 

The handwriting was unfamiliar, but even if it were 
Jack’s, how did Ae manage to send it without his know- 
ledge? He had not lost sight of Jack except during the 
few moments he had reconnoitred the mouth of the tunnel, 
since they had escaped from the court-house. Gabriel 
was perplexed; in the presence of this anonymous note he 
was confused and speechless, and could only pass his hand 
helplessly across his forehead. “ But it’s all right now, 
Gabe,” continued Olly reassuringly; “the vigilantes hev 
run away — what was left of them; the sheriff ain’t to be 
found nowhar! ‘This yer earthquake hez frightened every- 
body outer the idea of huntin’ ye — nobody talks of enny- 
thing but the earthquake ; they even say, Gabe — I forgot 
to tell ye — that our claim on Conroy Hill has busted, too, 
and the mine ain’t worth shucks now! But there’s no one 
to interfere with us now, Gabe! And we’re goin’ to get 
into a waggin that Pete hez bespoke for us at the head of 
Reservoir Gulch to-morrow mornin’ at sun-up! And then 
Pete sez we kin git down to Stockton and ’Frisco and out to 
a place called San Antonio, that the devil himself would n’t 
think o’ goin’ to, and thar we kin stay, me and you and 
Jack, until this whole thing has blown over and Jack gits 
well again and July comes back.” : 

Gabriel, still holding the hand of his sister, dared not 
tell her of the suspicions of Lawyer Maxwell, regarding her 
sister-in-law’s complicity in this murder, nor Jack’s convic- 

‘tion of her infidelity, and he hesitated. But after a pause 
he suggested, with a consciousness of great discretion and art- 
fulness, “‘ Suppose that July doesn’t come back ? ” 

“ Look yer, Gabe,” said Olly suddenly, “ ef yer goin’ to 
be thet foolish and ridiklus agin, I’ll jess quit. Ez if thet 
woman would ever leave ye!” (Gabriel groaned inwardly.) 
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“Why, when she hears o’ this, wild hosses could n’t keep 
her from ye. Don’t be a mule, Gabe, —don’t!’’ And Ga- 
briel was dumb. 

Meantime, under the influence of some anodyne which 
Pete had found in his medicine-chest, Mr. Hamlin became 
quiet and pretermitted his vocal obligato. Gabriel, whose 
superb physical adjustment no mental excitement could 
possibly overthrow, and whose regular habits were never 
broken by anxiety, nodded, even while holding Olly’s hand, 
and in due time slept, and I regret to say — writing of a 
hero —snored. After a while Olly herself succumbed to 
the drowsy coolness of the night, and wrapped in Mr. 
Hamlin’s shawl, pillowed her head upon her brother’s broad 
breast and slept too. Only Pete remained to keep the 
watch, he being comparatively fresh and strong, and declar- 
ing that the condition of Mr. Hamlin required his constant 
attention. 

It was after midnight that Olly dreamed a troubled dream. 
She thought that she was riding with Mr. Hamlin to seek 
her brother, when she suddenly came upon a crowd of 
excited men who were bearing Gabriel to the gallows. She 
thought that she turned to Mr. Hamlin frantically for 
assistance, when she saw to her horror that his face had 
changed — that it was no longer he who sat beside her, but 
a strange, wild-looking, haggard man, —a man whose face 
was old and pinched, but whose gray hair was discolored 
by a faded dye that had worn away, leaving the original 
color in patches, and the antique foppery of whose dress 
was deranged by violent exertion, and grimy with the dust 
of travel, —a dandy whose strapped trousers of a bygone 
fashion were ridiculously loosened in one leg, whose high 
stock was unbuckled and awry! She awoke with a start. 
Even then her dream was so vivid that it seemed to her this 
face was actually bending over her with such a pathetic 
earnestness and inquiry that she called aloud. It was some 
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minutes before Pete came to her, but as he averred, albeit 
somewhat incoherently and rubbing his eyes to show that 
he had not closed them, that he had never slept a wink, 
and that it was impossible for any stranger to have come 
upon them without his knowledge,.Olly was obliged to 
accept it all as a dream! But she, did not sleep again. 
She watched the moon slowly sink behind the serrated 
pines of Conroy’s Hill; she listened to the crackling tread 
of strange animals in the underbrush, to the far-off rattle of 
wheels on the Wingdam turnpike, until the dark outline of 
the tree trunks returned, and with the cold fires of the moun- 
tain sunrise the chilly treetops awoke to winged life and the 
twitter of birds, while the faint mists of the river lingered 
with the paling moon like tired sentinels for the relief of 
the coming day. And then Olly awoke her companions. 
They struggled back into consciousness with characteristic 
expression, Gabriel slowly and apologetically, as of one 
who had overslept himself; Jack Hamlin violently and 
aggressively, as if some unfair advantage had been taken 
of his human weakness that it was necessary to combat at 
once. I am sorry to say that his recognition of Pete was 
accompanied by a degree of profanity and irreverence that 
was dangerous to his own physical weakness. ‘And you 
had to traipse down yer, sniffin’ about my tracks, you black- 
and-tan idiot,” continued Mr. Hamlin, raising himself on 
his arm, “and after I’d left everything all straight at 
Wingdam — and jest as I was beginning to reform and lead 
a new life! How do, Olly? You ’ll excuse my not rising. 
Come and kiss me! If that nigger of mine has let you 
want for anything, jest tell me and I’ll discharge him. 
Well! hang it all! what are you waitin’ for? Here it’s 
daybreak and we ’ve got to get down to the head of Reser- 
voir Gulch. Come, little children, the picnic is over!” 
Thus adjured, Gabriel rose, and lifting Mr. Hamlin in 
his arms with infinite care and tenderness, headed the 
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quaint procession. Mr. Hamlin, perhaps recognizing some 
absurdity in the situation, forbore exercising his querulous 
profanity on the man who held him helpless as an infant, 
and Olly and Pete followed slowly behind. 

Their way led down Reservoir Cañon, beautiful, hopeful, 
and bracing in the early morning air. A few birds, awak- 
ened by the passing tread, started into song a moment, and 
then were still. With a cautious gentleness, habitual to 
the man, Gabriel forbore, as he strode along, to step upon 
the few woodland blossoms yet left to the dry summer 
woods. There was a strange fragrance in the air, the light 
odors liberated from a thousand nameless herbs, the faint 
melancholy spicing of dead leaves. There was, moreover, 
that sense of novelty which nature always brings with the 
dawn in deep forests; a fancy that during the night the 
earth had been created anew, and was fresh from the 
Maker’s hand, as yet untried by burden or tribulation, and 
guiltless of a past. And so it seemed to the little caravan 
—albeit fleeing from danger and death — that yesterday 
and its fears were far away, or had, in some unaccountable 
way, shrunk behind them in the west with the swiftly 
dwindling night. Olly once or twice strayed from the trail 
to pick an opening flower or lingering berry; Pete hummed 
to himself the fragment of an old camp-meeting song. 

And so they walked on, keeping the rosy dawn and its 
promise before them. From time to time the sound of far- 
off voices came to them faintly. Slowly the light quickened ; 
morning stole down the hills upon them stealthily, and at 
last the entrance of the cafion became dimly outlined. Olly 
uttered a shout and pointed to a black object moving back- 
ward and forward before the opening. It was the wagon 
and team awaiting them. Olly’s shout was answered by a 
whistle from the driver, and they quickened their pace 
joyfully ; in another moment they would be beyond the 
reach of danger. 
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Suddenly a voice that seemed to start from the ground 
before them called on Gabriel to stop. He did so uncon- 
sciously, drawing Hamlin closer to him with one hand, and 
with the other making a broad protecting sweep toward 
Olly. And then a figure rose slowly from the ditch at the 
roadside and barred their passage. 

It was only a single man! A small man bespattered 
with the slime of the ditch and torn with brambles ; a man 
exhausted with fatigue and tremulous with nervous excite- 
ment, but still erect and threatening. A man whom Gabriel 
and Hamlin instantly recognized, even through his rags and 
exhaustion! It was Joe Hall — the sheriff of Calaveras! 
He held a pistol in his right hand, even while his left 
exhaustedly sought the support of a tree! By a common 
instinct both men saw that while the hand was feeble the 
muzzle of the weapon covered them. 

“ Gabriel Conroy, I want you,” said the apparition. 

“He’s got us lined! Drop me,” whispered Hamlin 
hastily, — “drop me! I’ll spoil his aim.” 

But Gabriel, by a swift, dexterous movement that seemed 
incompatible with his usual deliberation, instantly trans- 
ferred Hamlin to his other arm, and with his burden com- 
pletely shielded, presented his own right shoulder squarely 
to the muzzle of Hall’s revolver. 

“Gabriel Conroy, you are my prisoner,” repeated the 
voice. 

Gabriel did not move. But over his shoulder as a rest 
dropped the long shining barrel of Jack’s own favorite 
dueling-pistol, and over it glanced the bright eye of its 
crippled owner. The issue was joined ! 

There was a deathlike silence. 

“Go on!” said Jack quietly. ‘Keep cool, Joe. For 
if you miss him, you’re gone in; and hit or miss, I’ve got 
you sure!” 

The barrel of Hall’s pistol wavered a moment, from 
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physical weakness but not from fear. The great heart 
behind it, though broken, was undaunted. 

“ It’s all right,” said the voice fatefully. “It’s all 
right, Jack! Yell kill me, I know! But ye can’t help 
sayin’ arter all that I did my duty to Calaveras as the sheriff, 
and ’specially to them twenty-five men ez elected me over 
Boggs! I ain’t goin’ to let ye pass. I’ve been on this yer 
hunt, up and down this cañon, all night. Hevin’ no possy 
I reckon I’ve got to die yer in my tracks. All right! But 
ye’ll git into thet wagon over my dead body, Jack — over 
my dead body, sure.” 

Even as he spoke these words he straightened himself to 
his full height — which was not much, I fear — and steadied 
himself by the tree, his weapon still advanced and pointing 
at Gabriel, but with such an evident and hopeless contrast 
between his determination and his evident inability to 
execute it that his attitude impressed his audience less with 
its heroism than its half-pathetic absurdity. 

Mr. Hamlin laughed. But even then he suddenly felt 
the grasp of Gabriel relax, found himself slipping to his 
companion’s feet, and the next moment was deposited care- 
fully but ignominiously on the ground by Gabriel, who 
strode quietly and composedly up to the muzzle of the 
sheriff’s pistol. 

“I am ready to go with ye, Mr. Hall,” he said gently, 
putting the pistol aside with a certain large indifferent wave 
of the hand, — “ready to go with ye — now — at onct ! 
But I’ve one little favor to ax ye. This yer pore young man, 
ez yur wounded, unbeknownst,” he said, pointing to Hamlin, 
who was writhing and gritting his teeth in helpless rage and 
fury, “ez not to be tuk with me, nor forme! Thar ain’t 
nothin’ to be done to him. He hez been dragged inter this 
fight. But I’m ready to go with ye now, Mr. Hall, and 
am sorry you got into the troubil along o’ me.” 


> 


BOOK VII 
THE BED ROCK 


CHAPTER I 


IN THE TRACK OF A STORM 


A QUARTER of an hour before the messenger of Peter 
Dumphy had reached Poinsett’s office, Mr. Poinsett had 
received a more urgent message. A telegraph dispatched 
from San Antonio had been put into his hands. Its few 
curt words, more significant to an imaginative man than 
rhetorical expression, ran as follows : — 


Mission church destroyed. Father Felipe safe. Blessed 
Trinity in ruins and Dolores missing. My house spared. 
Come at once. 

MARIA SEPULVIDA. 


The following afternoon at four o’clock Arthur Poinsett 
reached San Geronimo, within fifteen miles of his destina- 
tion. . Here the dispatch was confirmed with some slight 
local exaggeration. 

“Saints and devils! There is no longer a St. Anthony! 
The temblor has swallowed him!” said the innkeeper 
sententiously. “It is the end of all! Such is the world. 
Thou wilt find stones on stones instead of houses, Don 
Arturo, Wherefore another glass of the brandy of France, 
or the whiskey of the American, as thou dost prefer. But 
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of San Antonio — nothing! — absolutely — perfectly — 
truly nothing ! ” i 

In spite of this cheering prophecy, Mr. Poinsett did not 
wait for the slow diligence, but mounting a fleet mustang 
dashed off in quest of the missing mission. He was some- 
what relieved at the end of an hour by the far-off flash of 
the sea, the rising of the dark green fringe of the mission 
orchard and encinal, and above it the white dome of one 
of the mission towers. But at the next moment Arthur 
checked his horse and rubbed his eyes in wonder, Where 
was the other tower? He put spurs to his horse again and 
dashed off at another angle, and again stopped and gazed. 
There was but one tower remaining. The mission church 
must have been destroyed ! j 

Perhaps it was this discovery, perhaps it was some 
instinct stronger than this; but when Arthur had satisfied 
himself of this fact he left the direct road, which would 
have brought him to the mission, and diverged upon the 
open plain towards the Rancho of the Blessed Trinity. A 
fierce wind from the sea swept the broad llano and seemed 
to oppose him, step by step,—a wind so persistent and 
gratuitous that it appeared to Arthur to possess a moral 
quality, and as such was to be resisted and overcome by 
his superior will. Here, at least, all was unchanged ; here 
was the dead, flat monotony of land and sky. Here was 
the brittle, harsh stubble of the summer fields, sun-baked 
and wind-dried; here were the long stretches of silence, 
from which even the harrying wind made no opposition or 
complaint; here were the formless specks of slowly moving 
cattle, even as he remembered them before. A momen- 
tary chill came over him as he recalled his own perilous 
experience on these plains, a momentary glow suffused his 
cheek as he thought of his rescue by the lovely but cold 
recluse. Again he heard the name of ‘ Philip” softly 
whispered in his ears, again he felt the flood of old 
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memories sweep over him as he rode, even as he had felt 
them when he lay that day panting upon the earth. And 
yet Arthur had long since convinced his mind that he was 
mistaken in supposing that Doña Dolores had addressed 
him at that extreme moment as “ Philip;” he had long 
since believed it was a trick of his disordered and ex- 
hausted brain; the conduct of Dolores towards himself, 
habitually restrained by grave courtesy, never justified him 
in directly asking thé question, nor suggested any familiar- 
ity that might have made it probable. She had never 
alluded to it again— but had apparently forgotten it. 
Not so Arthur! He had often gone over that memorable 
scene, with a strange, tormenting pleasure that was almost 
a pain. It was the one incident of his life for whose 
poetry he was not immediately responsible — the one 
genuine heart-thrill whose sincerity he had not afterwards 
stopped to question in his critical fashion, the one enjoy- 
ment that had not afterwards appeared mean and delusive. 
And now the heroine of this episode was missing, and he 
might never perhaps see her again! And yet when he first 
heard the news he was conscious of a strange sense of 
relief — rather let me say of an awakening from a dream, 
that though delicious, had become dangerous and might 
unfit him for the practical duties of his life. Dofia Dolores 
had never affected him as a real personage; at least the 
interest he felt in her was, he had always considered, due 
to her relations to some romantic condition of his mind, and 
her final disappearance from the plane of his mental vision 
was only the exit of an actress from the mimic stage. It 
seemed only natural that she should disappear as mysteri- 
ously as she came. There was no shock even to the in- 
stincts of his ordinary humanity; it was no catastrophe 
involving loss of life or even suffering to the subject or 
spectator. 

Such at least was Mr. Poinsett’s analysis of his own 
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mental condition on the receipt of Dofia Maria’s telegram. 
It was the cool self-examination of a man who believed 
himself cold-blooded and selfish, superior to the weakness 
of ordinary humanity, and yet was conscious of neither 
pride nor disgrace in the belief. Yet when he diverged 
from his direct road to the mission, and turned his horse’s 
head toward the home of Dofia Dolores, he was conscious 
of a new impulse and anxiety that was stronger than his 
reason. Unable as he was to resist it, he still took some 
satisfaction in believing that it was nearly akin to that 
feeling which years before had driven him back to Starva- 
tion Camp in quest of the survivors. Suddenly his horse 
recoiled with a bound that would have unseated a less skill- 
ful rider. Directly across his path stretched a chasm in 
the level plain, thirty feet broad and as many feet in 
depth, and at its bottom in undistinguishable confusion lay 
the wreck of the corral of the Blessed Trinity ! 

Except for the enormous size and depth of this fissure, 
Arthur might have mistaken it for the characteristic cracks 
in the sun-burnt plain which the long dry summer had 
wrought upon its surface, some of which were so broad as 
to task the agility of his horse. Buta second glance con- 
vinced him of the different character of the phenomenon. 
The earth had not cracked asunder or separated, but had 
sunk. The width of the chasm below was nearly equal to 
the width above; the floor of this valley in miniature was 
carpeted by the same dry, brittle herbs and grasses which 
grew upon the plain around him. 

In the preoccupation of the last hour he had forgotten 
the distance he had traversed. He had evidently ridden 
faster than he had imagined. But if this was really the 
corral, the walls of the rancho should now be in sight at 
the base of the mountain! He turned in that direction. 
Nothing was to be seen! Only the monotonous plain 
stretched before him, vast and unbroken. Between the 
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chasm where he stood and the falda of the first low foot- 
hills neither roof nor wall nor ruin rose above the dull, 
dead level ! 

An ominous chill ran through his veins, and for an 
instant the reins slipped through his relaxed fingers. 
Good God! Could this have been what Doña Maria meant, 
or had there been a later convulsion of nature ? He looked 
around him. ‘The vast, far-stretching plain, desolate and 
trackless as the shining ocean beyond, took upon itself an 
awful likeness to that element! Standing on the brink of 
the revealed treachery of that yawning chasm, Arthur 
Poinsett read the fate of the rancho. In the storm that 
had stirred the depths of this motionless level, the rancho 
and its miserable inmates had foundered and gone down ! 

Arthur’s first impulse was to push on towards the scene 
of the disaster, in the vague hope of rendering some ser- 
vice. But the chasm before him was impassable, and 
seemed to continue to the sea beyond. Then he reflected 
that the catastrophe briefly told in Dofia Maria’s dispatch 
had happened twenty-four hours before, and help was per- 
haps useless now. He cursed the insane impulse that had 
brought him here, aimlessly and without guidance, and left 
him powerless even to reach the object of his quest. If 
he had only gone first to the mission, asked the advice and 
assistance of Father Felipe, or learned at least the full de- 
tails of the disaster! He uttered an oath, rare to his usual 
calm expression, and wheeling his horse, galloped fiercely 
back towards the mission. 

Night had deepened over the plain. With the going 
down of the sun a fog that had been stealthily encompass- 
ing the coast-line stole with soft step across the shining 
beach, dulled its lustre, and then moved slowly and solemnly 
upon the plain, blotting out the Point of Pines, at first 
salient with its sparkling lighthouse, but now undistin- 
guishable from the gray sea above and below, until it 
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reached the galloping horse and its rider, and then, as it 
seemed to Arthur, isolated them from the rest of the world 
— from even the penciled outlines of the distant foothills, 
that it at last sponged from the blue-gray slate before him. 
At times the far-off tolling of a fog-bell came faintly to his 
ear, but all sound seemed to be blotted out by the fog; 
even the rapid fall of his horse’s hoofs was muffled and 
indistinct. By degrees the impression that he was riding 
in a dream overcame him, and was accepted by him without 
questioning or deliberation. 

It seemed to be a consistent part of the dream or vision 
when he rode — or rather, as it seemed to him, was borne 
by the fog — into the outlying fields and lanes of the mis- 
sion. A few lights, with a nimbus of fog around them, 
made the narrow street of the town appear still more 
ghostly and unreal as he plunged through its obscurity to- 
wards the plaza and church. Even by the dim gray light 
he could see that one of the towers had fallen, and that the 
eastern wing and refectory were a mass of shapeless ruin. 
And what would at another time have excited his surprise 
now only struck him as a natural part of his dream, — the 
church a blaze of light and filled with thronging worship- 
ers! Still possessed by his strange fancy, Arthur Poinsett 
dismounted, led his horse beneath the shed beside the re- 
maining tower, and entered the building. The body and 
nave of the church were intact; the outlandish paintings 
still hung from the walls; the waxen effigies of the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints still leaned from their niches, yellow 
and lank, and at the high altar Father Felipe was officiat- 
ing. As he entered a dirge broke from the choir; he saw 
that the altar and its offerings were draped in black, and in 
the first words uttered by the priest Arthur recognized the 
mass for the dead! The feverish impatience that had 
filled his breast and heightened the color of his cheeks for 
the last hour was gone. He sunk upon a bench beside 
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one of the worshipers and buried his face in his hands. 
The voice of the organ rose again faintly; the quaint- 
voiced choir awoke, the fumes of incense filled the church, 
and the monotonous accents of the priest fell soothingly 
upon his ear, and Arthur seemed to sleep. I say seemed 
to sleep, for ten minutes later he came to himself with a 
start as if awakening from a troubled dream, with the voice 
of Padre Felipe in his ear, and the soft, caressing touch of 
Padre Felipe on his‘shoulder. The worshipers had dis- 
persed, the church was dark save a few candles still burn- 
ing on the high altar, and for an instant he could not recall 
himself. 

“I knew you would come, son,” said Padre Felipe; 
“ but where is she? Did you bring her with you ?” 

“Who?” asked Arthur, striving to recall his scattered 
senses. 

“Who? Saints preserve us, Don Arturo! She who 
sent for you — Doña Maria! Did you not get her mes- 
sage ? 7 

Arthur replied that he had only just arrived, and had at 
once hastened to the mission. For some reason that he 
was ashamed to confess he did not say that he had tried to 
reach the Rancho of the Blessed Trinity, nor did he admit 
that he had forgotten for the last two hours even the exist- 
ence of Doña Maria. ‘“‘ You were having a mass for the 
dead, Father Felipe ? — you have then suffered here ? ” 

He paused anxiously, for in his then confused state of 
mind he doubted how much of his late consciousness had 
been real or visionary. 

“ Mother of God,” said Father Felipe, eying Arthur 
curiously. “ You know not then for whom was this mass ? 
You know not that a saint has gone — that Doña Dolores 
has at last met her reward ? ” 

“I have heard — that is, Doña Maria’s dispatch said — 
that she was missing,” stammered Arthur, feeling, with a 
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new and unsupportable disbelief in himself, that his face 
was very pale and his voice uncertain. 

“ Missing !” echoed Father Felipe, with the least trace 
of impatience in his voice, — “ missing! She will be found 
when the Rancho of the Blessed Trinity is restored — when 
the ruins of the casa, sunk fifty feet below the surface, 
are brought again to the level of the plain. Missing, 
Don Arturo !— ah !— missing indeed! — forever! always, 
entirely ! ” 

Moved perhaps by something in Arthur’s face, Padre 
Felipe sketched in a few graphic pictures the details of the 
catastrophe already forecast by Arthur. It was a repetition 
of the story of the sunken corral. The earthquake had not 
only leveled the walls of the Rancho of the Blessed Trinity, 
but had opened a grave-like chasm fifty feet below it, and 
none had escaped to tell the tale. The faithful vaqueros 
had rushed from the trembling and undulating plain to the 
rancho, only to see it topple into a yawning abyss that 
opened to receive it. Don Juan, Dofia Dolores, the faithful 
Manuela, and Alejandro, the major-domo, with a dozen 
peons and retainers, went down with the crumbling walls. 
No one had escaped. Was it not possible to dig in the 
ruins for the bodies? Mother of God! had not Don Arturo 
been told that the earth at the second shock had closed over 
the sunken ruins, burying beyond mortal resurrection all 
that the rancho contained? They were digging, but hope- 
lessly —a dozen men. They might — weeks hence — 
discover the bodies — but who knows ? 

The meek, fatalistic way that Father Felipe accepted the 
final doom of Doña Dolores exasperated Arthur beyond 
bounds. In San Francisco a hundred men would have 
been digging night and day in the mere chance of recover- 
ing the buried family. Here— But Arthur remembered 
the sluggish, helpless retainers of Salvatierra, the dreadful 
fatalism which affected them on the occurrence of this mys- 
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terious catastrophe, even as shown in the man before him, 
their accepted guide and leader — and shuddered. Could 
anything be done? Could he not, with Dumphy’s assist- 
ance, procure a gang of men from San Francisco? And 
then came the instinct of caution, always powerful with a 
nature like Arthur’s. If these people, most concerned in 
the loss of their friends, their relations, accepted it so hope- 
lessly, what right had he —a mere stranger — to interfere ? 

“ But come, my son,” said Padre Felipe, laying his large 
soft hand parentally on Arthur’s shoulder. ‘Come, come 
with me to my rooms. Thanks to the Blessed Virgin, I 
have still shelter and a roof to offer you. Ah!” he added, 
stroking Arthur’s riding-coat, and examining critically as if 
he had been a large child, “ what have we — what is this, 
eh? You are wet with this heretic fog —eh? Your hands 
are cold, and your cheeks hot. You have fatigue! Pos- 
sibly — most possibly, hunger! No! no! It is so. Come 
with me, come!” and drawing Arthur’s passive arm through 
his own, he opened the vestry door, and led him across the 
little garden, choked with débris and plaster of the fallen 
tower, to a small adobe building that had been the mission 
schoolroom. It was now hastily fitted up as Padre Felipe’s 
own private apartment and meditative cell. A bright fire 
burned in the low, oven-like hearth. Around the walls 
hung various texts illustrating the achievement of youthful 
penmanship with profound religious instruction. At the 
extremity of the room there was a small organ. Midway 
and opposite the hearth was a deep embrasured window — 
the window at which, two weeks before, Mr. Jack Hamlin 
had beheld the Doña Dolores. ‘She spent much of her 
time here, dear child, in the instruction of the young,” said 
Father Felipe, taking a huge pinch of snuff, and applying a 
large red bandana handkerchief to his eyes and nose. “It 
is her best monument! Thanks to her largess — and she 
was ever free-handed, Don Arturo, to the church —.the 
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foundation of the Convent of our Lady of Sorrows, her 
own patron saint, thou seest here. Thou knowest, possibly 
— most possibly as her legal adviser — that long ago, by 
her will, the whole of the Salvatierra estate is a bene- 
faction to the Holy Church, eh?” 

“ No, I don’t!” said Arthur suddenly, awakening with 
a glow of Protestant and heretical objection that was new 
to him, and eying Padre Felipe with the first glance of 
suspicion he had ever cast upon that venerable ecclesiastic. 
“ No, sir, I never heard any intimation or suggestion of the 
kind from the late Dofia Dolores. On the contrary, I 
was engaged ’? — 

“ Pardon — pardon me, my son,” interrupted Father 
Felipe, taking another large pinch of snuff. ‘It is not 
now, scarce twenty-four hours since the dear child was 
translated — not in her masses and while her virgin strew- 
ments are not yet faded — that we will talk of this” (he 
blew his nose violently). ‘No! All in good time — thou 
shalt see! But I have something here,” he continued, 
turning over some letters and papers in his desk, — ‘‘ some- 
thing for you— possibly, most possibly, more urgent. It 
is a telegraphic dispatch for you, to my care.” 

He handed a yellow envelope to Arthur. But Poinsett’s 
eyes were suddenly fixed upon a card which lay upon 
Padre Felipe’s table, and which the padre’s search for the 
dispatch had disclosed. Written across its face was the 
name of Colonel Culpepper Starbottle of Siskiyou! ‘ Do 
you know that man?” asked Poinsett, holding the dispatch 
unopened in his hand, and pointing to the card. 

Father Felipe took another pinch of snuff. ‘ Possibly — 
most possibly! A lawyer, I think—I think! Some 
business of the church property! I have forgotten. But 
your dispatch, Don Arturo, What says it? It does not 
take you from us? And you — only an hour here?” 
` Father Felipe paused, and looking up innocently, found 
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the eyes of Arthur regarding him gravely. The two men 
examined each other intently. Arthur’s eyes, at last, with- 
drew from the clear, unshrinking glance of Padre Felipe, 
unabashed but unsatisfied. A sudden recollection of the 
thousand and one scandals against ,the church, and wild 
stories of its far-reaching influence — a swift remembrance 
of the specious craft and cunning charged upon the religious 
order of which Padre Felipe was a member — scandals that 
he had hitherto laughed at as idle — flashed through his 
mind. Conscious that he was now putting himself in a 
guarded attitude before the man with whom he had always 
been free and outspoken, Arthur, after a moment’s embar- 
rassment that was new to him, turned for relief to the 
dispatch and opened it. In an instant it drove all other 
thoughts from his mind. Its few words were from Dumphy, 
and ran, characteristically, as follows: ‘Gabriel Conroy 
arrested for murder of Victor Ramirez. What do you 
propose ? Answer.” 

Arthur rose to his feet. ‘ When does the up stage pass 
through San Geronimo ? ” he asked hurriedly. 

“ At midnight!” returned Padre Felipe. ‘Surely, my 
son, you do not intend ” — 

“ And it is now nine o’clock,” continued Arthur, consult- 
ing his watch. ‘Can you procure me a fresh horse ? It 
is of the greatest importance, father,” he added, recovering 
his usual frankness. 

“ Ah! itis urgent! — it is a matter”? — suggested the 
padre gently. 

“ Of life and death! ” responded Arthur gravely. 

Father Felipe rang a bell and gave some directions to a 
servant, while Arthur, seating himself at the table, wrote an 
answer to the dispatch. “I can trust you to send it as 
soon as possible to the telegraph office,” he said, handing it 
to Father Felipe. 

The padre took it in his hand, but glanced anxiously at 
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Arthur. “ And Doña Maria?” he said hesitatingly ; “ you 
have not seen her yet! Surely you will stop at the Blessed 
Fisherman, if only for a moment, eh ? ” 

Arthur drew his riding-coat and cape over his shoulders 
with a mischievous smile. ‘I am afraid not, father; I 
shall trust to you to explain that I was recalled suddenly, 
and that I had not time to call; knowing the fascinations 
of your society, father, she will not begrudge the few 
moments I have spent with you.” 

Before Father Felipe could reply the servant entered with 
the announcement that the horse was ready. 

“ Good-night, Father Felipe,” said Arthur, pressing the 
priest’s hands warmly, with every trace of his former suspi- 
ciousness gone. ‘‘Good-night. A thousand thanks for 
the horse. In speeding the parting guest” he added 
gravely, “‘ you have perhaps done more for the health of my 
soul than you imagine. Good-night. Adios! ” 

With a light laugh in his ears, the vision of a graceful, 
erect figure, waving a salute from a phantom steed, an in- 
ward rush of the cold gray fog, and muffled clatter of hoofs 
over the mouldy and mossy marbles in the churchyard, 
Father Felipe parted from his guest. He uttered a char- 
acteristic adjuration, took a pinch of snuff, and closing the 
door, picked up the card of the gallant Colonel Starbottle 
and tossed it into the fire. 

But the perplexities of the holy father ceased not with 
the night. At an early hour in the morning Dofia Maria 
Sepulvida appeared before him at breakfast, suspicious, in- 
dignant, and irate. 

“ Tell me, Father Felipe,” she said hastily, “did the Don 
Arturo pass the night here ? ” 

“ Truly no, my daughter,” answered the padre cautiously. 
« He was here but for a little ” — 

“ And he went away when ?” interrupted Doña Maria. 

“ At nine.” 
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« And where?” continued Doña Maria, with a rising 
color. 

“To San Francisco, my child; it was business of great 
importance — but sit down, sit, little one! This impatience 
is of the devil, daughter; you must calm yourself.” 

« And do you know, Father Felipe, that he went away 
without coming near me?” continued Doña Maria in a 
higher key, scarcely heeding her ghostly confessor. 

“ Possibly, most possibly! But he received a dispatch 
— it was of the greatest importance.” 

“A dispatch!” repeated Doña Maria scornfully. 
“Truly — from whom ? ” 

“I know not, my child,” said Father Felipe, gazing at 
the pink cheeks, indignant eyes, and slightly swollen eye- 
lids of his visitor; “this impatience — this anger is most 
unseemly.” 

“Was it from Mr. Dumphy ? ” reiterated Doña Maria, 
stamping her little foot. 

Father Felipe drew back his chair. Through what 
unhallowed spell had this woman — once the meekest and 
humblest of wives — become the shrillest and most shrewish 
of widows? Was she about to revenge herself on Arthur 
for her long suffering with the late Don José? Father 
Felipe pitied Arthur now and prospectively. 

“Are you going to tell me?” said Doña Maria tremu- 
lously, with alarming symptoms of hysteria. 

“ I believe it was from Mr. Dumphy,” stammered Padre 
Felipe. “ At least the answer Don Arturo gave me to send 
in reply — only these words, ‘ I will return at once’ — was 
addressed to Mr. Dumphy. But I know not what was the 
message he received.” 

“You don’t!” said Doña Maria, rising to her feet, with 
white in her cheek, fire in her eyes, and a stridulous pitch 
in her voice, — “ you don’t! Well, I will tell you! It 
was the same news that this brought.” She took a tele- 
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graphic dispatch from her pocket and shook it in the face 
of Father Felipe. ‘There! read it! That was the news 
sent to him! That was the reason why he turned and ran 
away like a coward as he is! That was the reason why he 
never came near me, like a perjured traitor as he is! That 
is the reason why he came to you with his fastidious airs 
and his supercilious smile — and his —his— Oh, how I 
HATE HIM! That is why !—read it! read it! Why don’t 
you read it?” (She had been gesticulating with it, waving 
it in the air wildly, and evading every attempt of Father 
Felipe to take it from her.) ‘Read it! Read it and see 
why! Read and see that I am ruined! —a beggar! — a 
cajoled and tricked and deceived woman — between these 
two villains, Dumphy and Mis — ter — Arthur — Poin — 
sett! Ah! Read it —or are you a traitor too? You 
and Dolores and all”? — 

She crumpled the paper in her hands, threw it on the 
floor, whitened suddenly round the lips, and then followed 
the paper as suddenly, at full length, in a nervous spasm at 
Father Felipe’s feet. Father Felipe gazed, first at the paper 
and then at the rigid form of his friend. He was a man, 
— an old one, — with some experience of the sex, and I 
regret to say he picked up the paper first, and straightened it 
out. It was a telegraphic dispatch in the following words : — 

Sorry to say telegram just received that earthquake has 
dropped out lead of Conroy Mine! Everything gone up! 
Can’t make further advances or sell stock. 

Dumpny. 

Father Felipe bent over Doña Maria and raised her in 
his arms. “Poor little one!” he said. ‘But I don’t 
think Arthur knew it.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE YELLOW ENVELOPE 


For once, by a cruel irony, the adverse reports regarding 
the stability of the Conroy mine were true. A few stock- 
holders still clung to the belief that it was a fabrication to 
depress the stock, but the fact as stated in Mr. Dumphy’s 
dispatch to Doña Maria was in possession of the public. 
The stock fell to $35, to $30, to $10 — to nothing! An 
hour after the earthquake it was known in One Horse Gulch 
that the “lead” had “ dropped ” suddenly, and that a veil 
of granite of incalculable thickness had been upheaved be- 
tween the seekers and the treasure, now lost in the myste- 
rious depths below. The vein was gone! Where — no 
one could tell. There were various theories, more or less 
learned : there was one party who believed in the “ subsid- 
ence” of the vein, another who believed in the “ interposi- 
tion” of the granite, but all tending to the same conclusion 
— the inaccessibility of the treasure. Science pointed with 
stony finger to the evidence of previous phenomena of the 
same character visible throughout the Gulch. But the grim 
“I told you so” of Nature was, I fear, no more satisfactory 
to the dwellers of One Horse Gulch than the ordinary pro- 
phetic distrust of common humanity. 

The news spread quickly and far. It overtook several 
wandering Californians in Europe, and sent them to their 
bankers with anxious faces; it paled the cheeks of one or 
two guardians of orphan children, frightened several widows, 
drove a confidential clerk into shameful exile, and struck 
Mr. Raynor in Boston with such consternation, that people 
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for the first time suspected that he had backed his opinion 
of the resources of California with capital. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the Pacific slope it produced a 
movement of aggression which the earthquake had hitherto 
failed to cover. The probabilities of danger to life and 
limb by a recurrence of the shock had been dismissed from 
the public consideration, but this actual loss of characteristic 
property awakened the gravest anxiety. If Nature claimed 
the privilege of at any time withdrawing from that implied 
contract under which so many of California’s best citizens 
had occupied and improved the country, it was high time 
that something should be done. Thus spake an intelligent 
and unfettered press. A few old residents talked of return- 
ing to the East. 

During this excitement Mr. Dumphy bore himself toward 
the world generally with perfect self-confidence, and, if any- 
thing, an increased aggressiveness, His customers dared not 
talk of their losses before him, or exhibit a stoicism unequal 
to his own. 

“It’s a bad business,” he would say. “ What do you 
propose ?”? And as the one latent proposition in each 
human breast was the return of the money invested, and as 
no one dared to make that proposition, Mr. Dumphy was, 
as usual, triumphant. In this frame of mind Mr. Poinsett 
found him on his return from the Mission of San Antonio, 
the next morning. 

“ Bad news, I suppose, down there,” said Mr. Dumphy 
briskly; “and I reckon the widow, though she has been 
luckier than her neighbors, don’t feel particularly lively, 
eh? I’m devilish sorry for you, Poinsett, though, as a 
man, you can see that the investment was a good one. But 
you can’t make a woman understand business. Eh? Well, 
the rancho’s worth double the mortgage, I reckon. Eh ? 
Ugly, ain’t she — of course! Said she’d been swindled ? 
That’s like a woman! You and me know ’em! eh, Poin- 
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sett?” Mr. Dumphy emitted his characteristic bark, and 
winked at his visitor. 

Arthur looked up in unaffected surprise. ‘ If you mean 
Mrs. Sepulvida,” he said coldly, “ I haven’t seen her. I 
was on my way there when your telegram recalled me. I 
had some business with Padre Felipe.” 

“« You don’t know then that the Conroy mine has gone 
up with the earthquake, eh? Lead dropped out—eh? 
and the widow’s fifty*six thousand? ” — Here Mr. Dum- 
phy snapped his finger and thumb, to illustrate the lame and 
impotent conclusion of Doña Maria’s investment. ‘ Don’t 
you know that?” 

“No,” said Arthur, with perfect indifference and a 
languid abstraction that awed Mr. Dumphy more than 
anxiety, — “ no, I don’t. But I imagine that isn’t the 
reason you telegraphed me.” 

“No,” returned Dumphy, still eying Poinsett keenly for 
a possible clue to this singular and unheard-of apathy to 
the condition of the fortune of the woman his visitor was 
about to marry. “No — of course!” 

“Well,” said Arthur, with that dangerous quiet which 
was the only outward sign of interest and determination in 
his nature, — “I’m going up to One Horse Gulch to offer 
my services as counsel to Gabriel Conroy. Now for the 
details of this murder, which, by the way, I don’t believe 
Gabriel committed, unless he’s another man than the one 
I knew! After that you can tell me your business with 
me, for I don’t suppose you telegraphed to me on his 
account solely. Of course, at first you felt it was to your 
interest to get him and his wife out of the way, now that 
Ramirez is gone. But now, if you please, let me know 
what you know about this murder.” 

Mr. Dumphy, thus commanded, and completely under 
the influence of Arthur’s quiet will, briefly recounted the 
particulars already known to the reader, of which he had 
been kept informed by telegraph, 
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“ He’s been recaptured,” added Dumphy, “TI learn by 
a later dispatch ; and I don’t reckon there’ll be another 
attempt to lynch him. I’ve managed that,” he continued, 
with a return of his old self-assertion. <‘ I’ve got some in- 
fluence there ! ” 

For the first time during the interview Arthur awoke 
from his preoccupation, and glanced keenly at Dumphy. 

“ Of course,” he returned coolly, “I don’t suppose you 
such a fool as to allow the only witness you have of your 
wife’s death to be sacrificed — even if you believed that the 
impostor who was personating your wife had been charged 
with complicity in a capital crime and had fled from justice. 
You ’re not such a fool as to believe that this Mrs. Conroy 
won’t try to help her husband, that she evidently loves, by 
every means in her power — that she won’t make use of any 
secret she may have that concerns you to save him and 
herself. No, Mr. Peter Dumphy,” said Arthur signifi- 
cantly, — “no, you’re too much of a business man not to 
see that.” As he spoke he noted the alternate flushing and 
paling of Mr. Dumphy’s face, and read —I fear with the 
triumphant and instinctive consciousness of a superior 
intellect — that Mr. Dumphy had been precisely such a 
fool, and had failed ! 

“I reckon nobody will put much reliance on the evi- 
dence of a woman charged with a capital crime,” said Mr. 
Dumphy, with a show of confidence he was far from 
feeling. 

“ Suppose that she and Gabriel both swear that she 
knows your abandoned wife, for instance ; suppose that 
they both swear that she and you connived to personate 
Grace Conroy for the sake of getting the title to this mine ; 
suppose that she alleges that she repented and married 
Gabriel, as she did, and suppose that they both admit the 
killing of this Ramirez — and assert that you were persecut- 
ing them through him, and still are; suppose that they 
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show that he forged a second grant to the mine — through 
your instigation ? ” 

“It’s a lie,” interrupted Dumphy, starting to his feet; 
“he did it from jealousy.” 

“ Can you prove his motives ?” said Arthur. 

“ But the grant was not in my favor — it was to some 
old Californian down in the Mission’ of San Antonio. I 
can prove that,” said Dumphy excitedly. 

“ Suppose you cant Nobody imagines you so indiscreet 
as to have had another grant conveyed to you directly, 
while you were negotiating with Gabriel for Ais. Don’t be 
foolish! JZ know you had nothing to do with the forged 
grant. Iam only suggesting how you have laid yourself 
open to the charges of a woman of whom you are likely to 
make an enemy, and might have made an ally. If you cal- 
culate to revenge Ramirez, consider first if you care to have 
it proved that he was a confidential agent of yours — as 
they will, if you don’t help them. Never mind whether 
they committed the murder. You are not their judge or 
accuser. You must help them for your own sake. No!” 
continued Arthur, after a pause, ‘‘ congratulate yourself that 
the vigilance committee did not hang Gabriel Conroy, and 
that you have not to add revenge to the other motives of a 
desperate and scheming woman.” 

“ But are you satisfied that Mrs. Conroy is really the 
person who stands behind Colonel Starbottle and personates 
my wife ?” 

“I am,” replied Arthur positively. 

Dumphy hesitated a moment. Should he tell Arthur of 
Colonel Starbottle’s interview with him, and the delivery 
and subsequent loss of the mysterious envelope? Arthur 
read his embarrassment plainly, and precipitated his decision 
with a single question. 

“ Have you had any further interview with Colonel Star- 
bottle ? ” 
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Thus directly adjured, Dumphy hesitated no longer, but 
at once repeated the details of his late conversation with 
Starbottle, his successful bribery of the Colonel, the delivery 
of the sealed envelope under certain conditions, and its 
mysterious disappearance. Arthur heard him through with 
quiet interest, but when Mr. Dumphy spoke of the loss of 
the envelope, he fixed his eyes on Mr. Dumphy’s with a 
significance that was unmistakable. 

“ You say you lost this envelope trusted to your honor! ” 
said Arthur, with slow and insulting deliberation. ‘ Lost 
it, without having opened it or learned its contents? That 
was very unfortunate, Mr. Dumphy, ve-ry un-for-tu-nate ! ”’ 

The indignation of an honorable man at the imputation 
of some meanness foreign to his nature is weak compared 
with the anger of a rascal accused of an offense which he 
might have committed, but didn’t. Mr. Dumphy turned 
almost purple! It was so evident that he had not been 
guilty of concealing the envelope, and did not know its con- 
tents, that Arthur was satisfied. 

“ He denied any personal knowledge of Mrs. Conroy in 
this affair ? ” queried Arthur. 

“ Entirely! He gave me to understand that his instruc- 
tions were received from another party unknown to me,” 
said Dumphy. “ Look yer, Poinsett — you ’re wrong! I 
don’t believe it is that woman.” 

Arthur shook his head. ‘No one else possesses the 
information necessary to blackmail you. No one else has 
a motive in doing it.” 

The door opened to a clerk bearing a card. Mr. Dumphy 
took it impatiently and read aloud, “ Colonel Starbottle, of 
Siskiyou!’ He then turned an anxious face to Poinsett. 

“ Good,” said that gentleman quietly ; “admit him.” As 
the clerk disappeared, Arthur turned to Dumphy. “I sup- 
pose it was to meet this man you sent for me?” 

“ Yes,” returned Dumphy, with a return of his old 
brusqueness. 
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“ Then hold your tongue, and leave everything to me.” 

The door opened as he spoke to Colonel Starbottle’s 
frilled shirt and expanding bosom, followed at a respectful 
interval by the gallant Colonel himself. He was evidently 
surprised by the appearance of Mr. Dumphy’s guest, but by 
no means dashed in his usual chivalrous port and bearing. 
“‘My legal adviser, Mr. Poinsett,” said Dumphy, introduc- 
ing Arthur briefly. 

The gallant Colonel bowed stiffly, while Arthur, with a 
smile of fascinating courtesy and deference that astonished 
Dumphy in proportion as it evidently flattered and gratified 
Colonel Starbottle, stepped forward and extended his hand. 
“ As a younger member of the profession I can hardly claim 
the attention of one so experienced as Colonel Starbottle, 
but as the friend of poor Henry Beeswinger I can venture 
to take the hand of the man who so gallantly stood by him 
as his second, two years ago.” 

“ Ged, sir,” said Colonel Starbottle, absolutely empurpling 
with pleasure, and exploding his handkerchief from his 
sweltering breast. ‘‘Ged! you — er — er — do me proud! 
I am — er — gratified, sir, to meet any friend of — er — er — 
gentleman like Hank Beeswinger! I remember the whole 
affair, sir, as if it was yesterday. I do!” with an oath. 
“Gratifying, Mr. Poinsett, to every gentleman concerned. 
Your friend, sir, —I’m proud to meet you — I am, d—n 
me! killed, sir, second fire! Dropped like a gentleman, d—n 
me!— No fuss; no reporters ; no arrests. Friends consider- 
ate. Blank me, sir, one of the finest, d—n me, I may say, sir, 
one of the very finest — er — meetings in which I have — 
er — participated. Glad to know you, sir. You call to 
mind, sir, one of the — er — highest illustrations of a code 
of honor — that —er — er — under the present — er — 
degrading state of public sentiment is — er — er — passing 
away. We are drifting, sir, drifting — drifting to er — er 
— political and social condition, where the Voice of Honor, 
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sir, is drowned by the Yankee watchword of Produce and 
Trade. Trade, sir, blank me!” Colonel Starbottle paused 
with a rhetorical full stop, blew his nose, and gazed at the 
ceiling with a plaintive suggestion that the days of chivalry 
had indeed passed, and that American institutions were 
indeed retrograding ; Mr. Dumphy leaned back in his chair 
in helpless irritability ; Mr. Arthur Poinsett alone retained 
an expression of courteous and sympathizing attention. 

“ I am the more gratified at meeting Colonel Starbottle,” 
said Arthur gravely, “from the fact that my friend and 
client here, Mr. Dumphy, is at present in a condition where 
he most needs the consideration and understanding of a 
gentleman and a man of honor. A paper which has been 
intrusted to his safe-keeping and custody as a gentleman 
has disappeared since the earthquake, and it is believed that 
during the excitement of that moment it was lost! The 
paper is supposed to be intact, as it was in an envelope that 
had never been opened, and whose seals were unbroken. 
It is a delicate matter, but I am rejoiced that the gentleman 
who left the paper in trust is the honorable Colonel Star- 
bottle, whom I know by reputation, and the gentleman who 
suffered the misfortune of losing it is my personal friend 
Mr. Dumphy. It enables me at once to proffer my services 
as mediator, or, as Mr. Dumphy’s legal adviser and friend, 
to undertake all responsibility in the matter.” 

The tone and manner were so like Colonel Starbottle’s 
own, that Dumphy looked from Arthur to Colonel Star- 
bottle in hopeless amazement. The latter gentleman 
dropped his chin and fixed a pair of astonished and staring 
eyes upon Arthur. “Do I understand — that — er — this 
gentleman, Mr. Dumphy, has placed you in possession of 
any confidential statement — that — er ” — 

“Pardon me, Colonel Starbottle,’ interrupted Arthur, 
rising with dignity; “ the facts I have just stated are suffi- 
cient for the responsibility I assume in this case. I learn 
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from my client that a sealed paper placed in his hands is 
missing. I have from him the statement that I am bound 
to believe, that it passed from his hands unopened; where, 
he knows not. ‘This is a matter, between gentlemen, 
serious enough without further complication !” 

“ And the paper and envelope are lost?” continued 
Colonel Starbottle, still gazing at Arthur. 

“ Are lost,” returned Arthur quietly. ‘I have advised 
my friend, Mr. Dumphy, that as a man of honor, and a 
business man, he is by no means freed through this unfor- 
tunate accident from any promise or contract that he may 
have entered into with you concerning it. Any deposit 
as a collateral for its safe delivery which he might have 
made, or has promised to make, is clearly forfeited. This 
he has been waiting only for your appearance to hand to 
you.” Arthur crossed to Mr. Dumphy’s side and laid his 
hand lightly upon his shoulder, but with a certain signifi- 
cance of grip palpable to Mr. Dumphy, who, after looking 
into his eyes, took out his check book. When he had 
filled in a duplicate of the check he had given Colonel 
Starbottle two days before, Arthur took it from his hand 
and touched the bell. ‘As we will not burden Colonel 
Starbottle unnecessarily, your cashier’s acceptance of this 
paper will enable him to use it henceforth at his pleasure, 
and as I expect to have the pleasure of the Colonel’s com- 
pany to my office, will you kindly have this done at once ? ” 
The clerk appeared, and, at Mr. Poinsett’s direction, took 
the check from the almost passive fingers of Mr. Dumphy. 

“ Allow me to express my perfect satisfaction with — er 
— er your explanation !” said Colonel Starbottle, extending 
one hand to Arthur, while at the same moment he grace- 
fully readjusted his shirt-bosom with the other. ‘ Trouble 
yourself no further — regarding the — er — er — paper. I 
trust it will — er — yet be found; if not, sir, I shall — er 
—er,’”’ added the Colonel, with honorable resignation, 
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“hold myself personally responsible to my client, blank 
me!” A 

“Was there no mark upon the envelope by which it 
might be known without explaining its contents?” sug- 
gested Arthur. 

“None, sir, a plain yellow envelope. Stop!” said the 
Colonel, striking his forehead with his hand. “ Ged, sir! 
I do remember now that during our conversation I made a 
memorandum, d—n me, a memorandum upon the face of it, 
across it, a name, Ged, sir, the very name of the party you 
were speaking of — Gabriel Conroy !” 

You wrote the name of Gabriel Conroy upon it! 
Good! That may lead to its identification without expos- 
ing its contents,” returned Arthur. ‘ Well, sir?” 

The last two words were addressed to Mr. Dumphy’s 
clerk, who had entered during the Colonel’s speech and 
stood staring alternately at him and his employer, holding 
the accepted check in his hand, 

‘Give it to the gentleman,” said Dumphy curtly. 

The man obeyed. Colonel Starbottle took the check, 
folded it, and placed it somewhere in the moral recesses of 
his breast-pocket. That done, he turned to Mr. Dumphy. 
“I need not say — er — that — er — as far as my personal 
counsel and advice to my client can prevail, it will be my 
effort to prevent litigation in this — er — delicate affair. 
Should the envelope — er — er — turn up! you will of 
course — er — send it to me, who am — er — personally 
responsible for it. Ged, sir,” continued the Colonel, “I 
should be proud to conclude this affair, conducted as it has 
been on your side with the strictest honor, over the — er 
— festive-board — but — er — business prevents me. I 
leave here in one hour for One Horse Gulch.” 

Both Mr. Dumphy and Poinsett involuntarily started. 

“ One Horse Gulch ? ” repeated Arthur. 

“D—n me! yes! Ged, sir, I’m retained in a murder 
case there ; the case of this man Gabriel Conroy.” 
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Arthur cast a swift precautionary look at Dumphy. 
“Then perhaps we may be traveling companions,” he said 
to Starbottle, smiling pleasantly. “I am going there too. 
Perhaps my good fortune may bring us in friendly counsel. 
You are engaged ” — 

“For the prosecution,” interrupted Starbottle, slightly 
expanding his chest. ‘‘ At the request of relatives of the 
murdered man—a Spanish gentleman of — er — er — 
large and influential family connections, I shall assist the 
district attorney, my old friend, Nelse Buckthorne ! ” 

The excitement kindled in Arthur’s eyes luckily did not 
appear in his voice. It was still pleasant to Colonel 
Starbottle’s ear, as, after a single threatening glance of 
warning at the utterly mystified and half-exploding Dumphy, 
he turned gracefully toward him. “ And if, by the fortunes 
of war, we should be again on opposite sides, my dear 
Colonel, I trust that our relations may be as gratifying as 
they have been to-day. One moment! I am going your 
way. Let me beg you to take my arm a few blocks, and a 
glass of wine afterwards as a stirrup-cup on our journey.” 
And with a significant glance at Dumphy, Arthur Poinsett 
slipped Colonel Starbottle’s arm deftly under his own, and 
actually marched off with that doughty warrior, a blushing, 
expanding, but not unwilling captive. 

When the door closed Mr. Dumphy resumed his speech 
and action in a single expletive. What more he might 
have said is not known, for at the same moment he caught 
sight of his clerk, who had entered hastily at the exit of 
the others, but who now stood awed and abashed by Mr. 
Dumphy’s passion. “Dash it all! what in dash are you 
dashingly doing here, dash you ? ” 

“ Sorry, sir,” said the unlucky clerk ; “ but overhearing 
that gentleman say there was writing on the letter that you 
lost by which it might be identified, sir — we think we ’ve 
found it —that is, we know where it is!” 
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“How?” said Dumphy, starting up eagerly. 

“ When the shock came that afternoon,” continued the 
clerk, “the express bag for Sacramento and Marysville had 
just been taken out by the expressman, and was lying on 
top of the wagon. The horses started to run at the 
second shock, and the bag fell and was jammed against a 
lamp-post in front of our window, bursting open as it did 
so and spilling some letters and papers on the sidewalk. 
One of our night watchmen helped the expressman pick up 
the scattered letters, and picked up among them a plain 
yellow envelope with no address but the name of Gabriel 
Conroy written in pencil across the end. Supposing it 
had dropped from some package in the express bag, he 
put it back again in the bag. When you asked about a 
blank envelope missing from your desk, he did not connect 
it with the one he had picked up, for that had writing on 
it. We sent to the express office just now, and found 
that they had stamped it, and forwarded it to Conroy at 
One Horse Gulch, just as they had always done with his 
letters sent to our care. That’s the way of it. Daresay 
it’s there by this time, in his hands, sir, all right! ” 


CHAPTER HI 
GABRIEL MEETS HIS LAWYER 


GABRIEL’s petition on behalf of Mr. Hamlin was promptly 
granted by the sheriff. The wagon was at once put into 
requisition to convey the wounded man — albeit screaming 
and protesting —to the Grand Conroy Hotel, where, in 
company with his faithful henchman, he was left to all 
intents a free man, and a half an hour later a demented one, 
tossing in a burning fever. 

Owing to the insecure condition of the county jail at 
One Horse Gulch, and possibly some belief in the equal 
untrustworthiness of the people, the sheriff conducted his 
prisoner, accompanied by Olly, to Wingdam. Nevertheless, 
Olly’s statement of the changed condition of public senti- 
ment, or rather its preoccupation with a calamity of more 
absorbing interest, was in the main correct. The news of 
the recapture of Gabriel by his legal guardian awoke no 
excitement nor comment. More than this, there was a 
favorable feeling toward the prisoner. The action of the 
vigilance committee had been unsuccessful, and had ter- 
minated disastrously to the principal movers therein. It is 
possible that the morality of their action was involved in 
their success. Somehow the whole affair had not resulted 
to the business interests of the Gulch. The three most 
prominent lynchers were dead —and clearly in error! The 
prisoner, who was still living, was possibly in the right. The 
« Silverpolis Messenger,” which ten days before had alluded 
to the “noble spectacle of a free people outraged in their 
holiest instincts, appealing to the first principles of Justice 
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and Order, and rallying as a single man to their support,” 
now quietly buried the victims and their motives from the 
public eye beneath the calm statement that they met their 
fate “ while examining the roof of the court-house with a 
view to estimate the damage caused by the first shock of 
the earthquake.” The “ Banner” favored the same idea a 
little less elegantly, and suggested ironically that hereafter 
‘ none but experts should be allowed to go foolin’ round 
the statue of Justice.” I trust that the intelligent reader will 
not accuse me of endeavoring to cast ridicule upon the 
general accuracy of spontaneous public emotion, nor the in- 
fallibility of the true democratic impulse, which (I beg to 
quote from the “ Messenger ’’), “in the earliest ages of our 
history enabled us to resist legalized aggression, and take the 
reins of government into our own hands,” or (I now refer 
to the glowing language of the “‘ Banner ”) “gave us the 
right to run the machine ourselves and boss the job.” And 
I trust that the reader will observe in this passing recogni- 
tion of certain inconsistencies in the expression and action 
of these people only the fidelity of a faithful chronicler, 
and no intent of churlish criticism nor moral or political 
admonition, which I here discreetly deprecate and disclaim. 

Nor was there any opposition when Gabriel, upon the 
motion of Lawyer Maxwell, was admitted to bail pending 
the action of the grand jury, nor any surprise when Mr. 
Dumphy’s agent and banker came forward as his bondsman 
for the sum of fifty thousand dollars. By one of those 
strange vicissitudes in the fortunes of mining speculation, 
this act by Mr. Dumphy was looked upon as an evidence of 
his trust in the future of the unfortunate mine of which 
Gabriel had been original locator and superintendent, and 
under that belief the stock rallied slightly. “It was a 
mighty sharp move of Pete Dumphy’s bailin’ thet Gabe, 
right in face of that there ‘dropped lead’ in his busted-up 
mine! Oh, you’ve got to set up all night to get any points 
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to show him/?’ And, to their mutual surprise, Mr. 
Dumphy found himself more awe-inspiring than ever at 
One Horse Gulch, and Gabriel found himself a free man, 
with a slight popular flavor of martyrdom about him. 

As he still persistently refused to enter again upon the 
premises which he had deeded to his wife on the day of the 
murder, temporary lodgings were found for him and Olly 
at the Grand Conroy Hotel. And here Mrs. Markle, 
although exhibiting to Lawyer Maxwell the greatest con- 
cern in Gabriel’s trouble, by one of those inconsistencies of 
the sex which I shall not attempt to explain, treated the 
unfortunate accused with a degree of cold reserve that was 
as grateful, I fear, to Gabriel, as it was unexpected. In- 
deed, I imagine that if the kind-hearted widow had known 
the real comfort and assurance that the exasperating Gabriel 
extracted from her first cold and constrained greeting, she 
would have spent less of her time in consultation with Max- 
well regarding his defense. But perhaps I am doing a 
large-hearted and unselfish sex a deep injustice. So I 
shall content myself with transcribing part of a dialogue 
which took place between them at the Grand Conroy. 

Mrs. Markle (loftily, and regarding the ceiling with cold 
abstraction) : “ We can’t gin ye here, Mister Conroy, the 
French style and attention ye’re kinder habitooal to in 
your own house on the Hill, bein’ plain folks and mount- 
ing ways. But we know our place, and don’t reckon to 
promise the comforts of a home! Wot with lookin’ arter 
forty reg’ lar and twenty-five transient — ef I don’t happen to 
see ye much myself, Mr. Conroy, yell understand. Ef ye 
ring thet there bell one o’ the help will be always on hand. 
Yer lookin’ well, Mr. Conroy. And bizness, I reckon” 
(the reader will here observe a ladylike ignoring of Gabri- 
el’s special trouble), “ez about what it allers waz, though 
judging from remarks of transients, it’s dull! ” 

Gabriel (endeavoring to conceal a large satisfaction under 
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the thin glossing of conventional sentiment) : “ Don’t let 
me nor Olly put ye out a cent, Mrs. Markle —a change 
bein’ ordered by Olly’s physicians — and variety bein’, so 
to speak, the spice o’ life! And ye’re lookin’ well, Mrs. 
Markle ; that ez” (with a sudden alarm at the danger of 
compliment), “ so to speak, ez peart and strong-handed ez 
ever! And how’s thet little Manty o’ yours gettin’ on ? 
Jist how it was thet me and Olly did n’t get to see ye before 
ez mighty queer! Timesand times ag’in ” (with shameless 
mendacity) “hez me and thet child bin on the p'int o 
coming, and suthin’ hez jest chipped in and interfered ! ” 

Mrs. Markle (with freezing politeness): “ You do me 
proud! I jest dropped in ez a matter o’ not bein’ able 
allers to trust to help. Good-night, Mister Conroy. I 
hope I see you well! Ye kin jest ” (retiring with matronly 
dignity), — “ye kin jest touch onto that bell thar, if ye ’re 
wantin’ anything, and help ’ll come to ye! Good-night! ” 

Olly (appearing a moment later at the door of Gabriel’s 
room, truculent and suspicious) : “ Afore I’d stand thar — 
chirpin’ with thet crockidill — and you in troubil, and not 
knowin’ wot’s gone o’ July — I ’d pizen myself!” 

Gabriel (blushing to the roots of his hair, and conscience- 
stricken to his inmost soul): “It’s jest passin’ the time o’ 
day, Olly, with old friends — kinder influencin’ the public 
sentiment and the jury. Thet’s all. It’s the advice o’ 
Lawyer Maxwell, ez ye didn’t get to hear, I reckon, — 
thet ’s all!” 

But Gabriel’s experience in the Grand Conroy Hotel was 
not, I fear, always as pleasant. A dark-faced, large-featured 
woman, manifestly in mourning, and as manifestly an aveng- 
ing friend of the luckless deceased, in whose taking-off 
Gabriel was supposed to be so largely instrumental, presently 
appeared at the Grand Conroy Hotel, waiting the action of 
the grand jury. She was accompanied by a dark-faced 
elderly gentleman, our old friend Don Pedro — she being 
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none other than the unstable-waisted Manuela of Pacific 
Street — and was, I believe, in the opinion of One Horse 
Gulch, supposed to be charged with convincing and myste- 
rious evidence against Gabriel Conroy. ~The sallow-faced 
pair had a way of meeting in the corridors of the hotel and 
conversing in mysterious whispers in a tongue foreign to 
One Horse Gulch and to Olly, strongly suggestive of re- 
venge and concealed stilettos, that was darkly significant. 
Happily, however, for Gabriel, he was presently relieved 
from their gloomy espionage by the interposition of a third 
party —Sal Clark. That individual, herself in the deepest 
mourning, and representing the deceased in his holiest affec- 
tions, it is scarcely necessary to say at once resented the 
presence of the strangers. The two women glared at each 
other at the public table, and in a chance meeting in the 
corridor of the hotel. 

“ In the name of God, what have we here in this imbecile 
and forward creature, and why is this so and after this 
fashion ? ” asked Manuela of Don Pedro. 

“Of a verity, I know not,” replied Don Pedro; “ it is 
most possibly a person visited of God, — a helpless being 
of brains. Peradventure, a person filled with aguardiente 
or the whiskey of the Americans. Have a care, little one, 
thou smallest Manuela ” (she weighed at least three hun- 
dred pounds), “ that she does thee no harm ! ” 

Meanwhile Miss Sarah Clark relieved herself to Mrs. 
Markle in quite as positive language. “ Ef that black 
mulattar and that dried-up old furriner reckons they ’re 
going to monopolize public sentiment in this yer way 
they ’re mighty mistaken. Ef thar ever was a shameless 
piece et’s thet old woman — and, goodness knows, the 
man’s a poor critter enyway! Ef anybody’s goin’ to take 
the word of that woman under oath, et ’s mor’’n Sal Clark 
would do — that’s all! Who ez she —enyway? I never 
heard her name mentioned afore ! ” 
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And ridiculous as it may seem to the unprejudiced reader, 
this positive expression and conviction of Miss Clark, like 
all positive convictions, was not without its influence on 
the larger unimpaneled grand jury of One Horse Gulch, 
and, by reflection, at last on the impaneled jury itself. 

“ When you come to consider, gentlemen,” said one of 
those dangerous characters, — a sagacious, far-seeing juror, — 
“ when you come to consider that the principal witness o’ 
the prosecution and the people at the inquest don’t know 
this yer Greaser woman, and kinder throws off her testi- 
mony, and the prosecution don’t seem to agree, it looks 
mighty queer. And I put it to you as fa’r-minded men, if 
it ain’t mighty queer ? And this yer Sal Clark one of our 
own people.” 

An impression at once inimical to the new mistress and 
stranger, and favorable to the accused Gabriel, instantly 
took possession of One Horse Gulch. 

Meanwhile the man who was largely responsible for this 
excitement and these conflicting opinions maintained a 
gravity and silence as indomitable and impassive as his 
alleged victim, then slumbering peacefully in the little 
cemetery on Round Hill. He conversed but little even 
with his counsel and friend, Lawyer Maxwell, and received 
with his usual submissiveness and gentle deprecatoriness 
the statement of that gentleman that Mr. Dumphy had 
already bespoken the services of one of the most prominent 
lawyers of San Francisco — Mr. Arthur Poinsett — to assist 
in the defense. When Maxwell added that Mr. Poinsett 
had expressed a wish to hold his first consultation with 
Gabriel privately, the latter replied with his usual simplicity, 
“I reckon I’ve nowt to say to him ez I hain’t said to ye, 
but it’s all right! ” 

“ Then I’ll expect you over to my office at eleven to- 
morrow ?” asked Maxwell. 

“ Thet ’s so,” responded Gabriel, “ though I reckon thet 
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anything you and him might fix up to be dumped onto thet 
jury would be pleasin’ and satisfactory to me.” 

At a few minutes of eleven the next morning Mr. Max- 
well, in accordance with a previous understanding with 
Mr. Poinsett, put on his hat and left his office in the charge 
of that gentleman that he might*receive and entertain 
Gabriel in complete privacy and confidence. As Arthur 
sat there alone, fine gentleman as he was and famous in his 
profession, he was conscious of a certain degree of nervous- 
ness that galled his pride greatly. He was about to meet 
the man whose cherished sister six years ago he had stolen! 
Such, at least, Arthur felt was Gabriel’s opinion. He had 
no remorse nor consciousness of guilt or wrong-doing in that 
act. But in looking at the fact in his professional habit of 
viewing both sides of a question, he made this allowance 
for the sentiment of the prosecution, and putting himself, 
in his old fashion, in the position of his opponent, he 
judged that Gabriel might consistently exhibit some degree 
of indignation at their first meeting. That there was, how- 
ever, really any moral question involved, he did not believe. 
The girl, Grace Conroy, had gone with him readily, after a 
careful and honorable statement of the facts of her situa- 
tion, and Gabriel’s authority or concern in any subsequent 
sentimental complication he utterly denied. That he, Ar- 
thur, had acted in a most honorable, high-minded, and 
even weakly generous fashion towards Grace; that he had 
obeyed her frivolous whims as well as her most reasonable 
demands; that he had gone back to Starvation Camp on a 
hopeless quest just to satisfy her; that everything had 
happened exactly as he had predicted, and that when he had 
returned to her he found that she had deserted him — these 
— these were the facts that were incontrovertible! Arthur 
was satisfied that he had been honorable and even gener- 
ous; he was quite convinced that this very nervousness 
that he now experienced was solely the condition of a 
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mind too sympathetic even with the feelings of an opponent 
in affliction. “I must not give way to this absurd qúix- 
otic sense of honor,” said this young gentleman to himself 
severely, 

Nevertheless, at exactly eleven o’ clock, when the stair- 
case creaked with the strong steady tread of the giant Ga- 
briel, Arthur felt a sudden start to his pulse. There was a 
hesitating rap at the door—a rap that was so absurdly 
inconsistent with the previous tread on the staircase —as 
inconsistent as were all the mental and physical acts of 
Gabriel — that Arthur was amused and reassured. ‘Come 
in,” he said, with a return of his old confidence, and the 
door opened to Gabriel, diffident and embarrassed. 

“I was told by Lawyer Maxwell,” said Gabriel slowly, 
without raising his eyes, and only dimly cognizant of the 
slight, strong, elegant figure before him,— “ I was told that 
Mr. Arthur Poinsett reckoned to see me to-day at eleven 
o’clock —so I came. Be you Mr. Poinsett?” (Gabriel 
here raised his eyes) — “be you, eh ? — Gop A’micuty! 


why, it’s —-eh ?— why — I want to know! —it can’t 
be !— yes, it is!” He stopped. The recognition was 
complete ! 


Arthur did not move. If he had expected an outburst 
from the injured man before him he was disappointed. 
Gabriel passed his hard palm vaguely and confusedly across 
his forehead and through his hair, and lifted and put back 
behind his ears two tangled locks. And then, without 
heeding Arthur’s proffered hand, yet without precipitation, 
anger, or indignation, he strode toward him, and asked 
calmly and quietly, as Arthur himself might have done, 
« Where is Grace ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Arthur bluntly. “I have not 
known for years. I have never known her whereabouts, 
living or dead, since the day I left her at a logger’s house 
to return to Starvation Camp to bring help to you.” 
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(Arthur could not resist italicizing the pronoun, nor despis- 
ing himself for doing it when he saw that the full signifi- 
cance of his emphasis touched the man before him.) ‘‘ She 
was gone when I returned; where, no one knew. I traced 
her to the presidio, but there she had disappeared.” 

Gabriel raised his eyes to Arthur’s. The impression of 
nonchalant truthfulness which Arthur’s speech always con- 
veyed to his hearer, an impression that he did not prevari- 
cate because he was not concerned sufficiently in his subject, 
was further sustained ‘by his calm, clear eyes. But Gabriel 
did not speak, and Arthur went on : — 

“She left the logger’s camp voluntarily, of her own free 
will, and doubtless for some reason that seemed sufficient 
to her. She abandoned me — if I may so express myself 
— left my care, relieved me of the responsibility I held 
towards her relatives,” he continued, with the first sug- 
gestion of personal apology in his tones, “ without a word 
of previous intimation. Possibly she might have got tired 
of waiting for me. I was absent two weeks. It was the 
tenth day after my departure that she left the logger’s 
hut.” 

Gabriel put his hand in his pocket and deliberately drew 
out the precious newspaper slip he had once shown to 
Olly. “Then thet thar ‘ Personal’ wozen’t writ by you, 
and thet P. A. don’t stand fur Philip Ashley?” asked 
Gabriel, with a hopeless dejection in his tone. 

Arthur glanced quickly over the paper, and smiled. 
“I never saw this before,” he said. ‘What made you 
think J did it? ” he asked curiously. 

“ Because July — my wife that was— said that P. A. 
meant you,” said Gabriel simply. 

“Oh! she said so, did she?” said Arthur, still 
smiling, 

“She did. And ef it wasn’t you, who was it?” 

“I really don’t know,” returned Arthur carelessly ; 
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“possibly it might have been herself. From what I have 
heard of your wife, I think this might be one, and perltaps 
the most innocent, of her various impostures.” 

Gabriel cast down his eyes and for a moment was gravely 
silent. Then the look of stronger inquiry and intelligence 
that he had worn during the interview faded utterly from 
his face, and he began again in his old tone of apology. 
“For answerin’ all my questions, I’m obliged to ye, Mr. 
Ashley, and it’s right good in ye to remember ol’ times, 
and ef I hev often thought hard on ye, ye’ll kinder pass 
thet by ez the nat’rel allowin’s of a man ez was worried 
about a sister ez has n’t been heerd from sens she left with 
ye. And ye mustn’t think this yer meetin’ was o’ my 
seekin’. I kinder dropped in yer,’ he added wearily, 
“to see a man ©’ the name o’ Poinsett. He allowed to be 
yer at eleving o’clock — mebbe it’s airly yet — mebbe I’ve 
kinder got wrong o’ the place! ” and he glanced apologeti- 
cally around the room. 

“ My name is Poinsett,”’ said Arthur, smiling; “ the 
name of Philip Ashley, by which you knew me, was merely 
the one I assumed when I undertook the long overland trip.” 
He said this in no tone of apology or even explanation, 
but left the impression on Gabriel’s mind that a change of 
name, like a change of dress, was part of the outfit of a 
gentleman emigrant. And looking at the elegant young 
figure before him, it seemed exceedingly plausible. “ It 
was as Arthur Poinsett, the San Francisco lawyer, that I 
made this appointment with you, and it is now as your 
old friend Philip Ashley that I invite your confidence, and 
ask you to tell me frankly the whole of this miserable busi- 
ness. I have come to help you, Gabriel, for your own — 
for your sister’s sake. And I think I can do it!” He 
held out his hand again, and this time not in vain; with a 
sudden frank gesture it was taken in both of Gabriel’s, and 
Arthur felt that the greatest difficulty he had anticipated 
in his advocacy of Gabriel’s cause had been surmounted. 
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« He has told me the whole story, I think,” said Arthur, 
two hours later, when Mawwell returned and found his as- 
sociate thoughtfully sitting beside the window alone. “ And 
I believe it. He is as innocent of this crime as you or 
I. Of that I have always been confident. How far he is 
accessory after the fact — I know he is not accessory before 
— is another question. But his story, that to me is per- 
fectly convincing, I am afraid won’t do before a jury and 
the world generally. _ It involves too much that is incredi- 
ble, and damning to him secondarily if believed. We must 
try something else. As far as I can see, really, it seems 
that his own suggestion of a defense, as you told it to me, 
has more significance in it than the absurdity you only saw. 
We must admit the killing, and confine ourselves to show- 
ing excessive provocation. I know something of the public 
sentiment here, and the sympathies of the average jury, 
and if Gabriel should tell them the story he has just told 
me, they would hang him at once! Unfortunately for him, 
the facts show a complication of property interests and 
impostures on the part of his wife, of which he is perfectly 
innocent, and which are not really the motive of the murder, 
but which the jury would instantly accept as a sufficient 
motive. We must fight, understand, this very story from 
the outset; you will find it to be the theory of the prose- 
cution ; but if we can keep him silent it cannot be proved 
except by him. The facts are such that if he had really 
committed the murder he could have defied prosecution, 
but through his very stupidity and blind anxiety to shield 
his wife he has absolutely fixed the guilt upon himself.” 

“Then you don’t think that Mrs. Conroy is the cul- 
prit ? ” asked Maxwell. 

“No,” said Arthur; “she is capable, but not culpable. 
The real murderer has never been suspected nor his pres- 
ence known to One Horse Gulch. But I must see him 
again, and Olly, and you must hunt up a Chinaman — one 
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Ah Fe — who Gabriel tells me brought him the note, and 
who is singularly enough missing, now that he is wanted.” 

“But you can’t use a Chinaman’s evidence before a 
jury,” interrupted Maxwell. 

“ Not directly ; but I can find Christian Caucasians who 
would be willing to swear to the facts he supplied them 
with. I shall get at the facts in a few days, and then, 
my dear fellow,” continued Arthur, laying his hand famil- 
iarly and patronizingly on the shoulder of his senior, — 
“and then you and I will go to work to see how we can get 
rid of them.” 

When Gabriel recounted the events of the day to Olly, 
and described his interview with Poinsett, she became 
furiously indignant. ‘ And did that man mean to say he 
don’t know whether Gracey is livin’ or dead? And he 
pretendin’ to hev bin her bo ? ” 

“ In coorse,” explained Gabriel; ‘‘ ye disremember, Olly, 
that Gracey never hez let on to me, her own brother, whar 
she ez, and she wouldn’t be going to tell a stranger. 
Thar ’s them personals as she never answered.” 

“Mebbe she did mt want to speak to him ag’in,” said 
Olly fiercely, with a toss of her curls. ‘“I’d like to know 
what he ’d bin sayin’ to her — like his impudence. Enny- 
how he ought to hev found her out, and she his sweetheart ! 
Why didn’t he go right off to the presidio? What did 
he come back for? Not find her, indeed! Why, Gabe, 
do you suppose as July won’t find you out soon — why, I 
bet anythin’ she knows jest whar you are” (Gabriel trem- 
bled and felt an inward sinking), “and is on’y waitin’ to 
come forward to the trial. And yer you are taken in ag’in 
and fooled by these yer lawyers! — you old Gabe, you. 
Let me git at thet Philip — Ashley Poinsett — thet’s all! ” 


CHAPTER IV 
WHAT AH FE DOES NOT KNOW 


Tavus admonished by the practical-minded Olly, Gabriel 
retired precipitately to the secure fastnesses of Conroy’s 
Hill, where, over a consolatory pipe in his deserted cabin, 
he gave himself up to reflections upon the uncertainty of 
the sex and the general vagaries of womanhood. At such 
times he would occasionally extend his wanderings to the 
gigantic pine-tree which still towered preéminently above 
its fellows in ominous loneliness, and seated upon one of its 
outlying roots, would gently philosophize to himself regard- 
ing his condition, the vicissitudes of fortune, the awful 
prescience of Olly, and the beneficence of a Creator who 
permitted such awkward triviality and uselessness as was 
incarnate in himself to exist at all! Sometimes, following 
the impulse of habit, he would encroach abstractedly upon 
the limits of his own domain, and find himself under the 
shadow of his own fine house on the hill, from which, since 
that eventful parting with his wife, he had always rigidly 
withheld his foot. As soon as he would make this alarming 
discovery, he would turn back in honorable delicacy and 
a slight sense of superstitious awe. Retreating from one 
of these involuntary incursions one day, in passing through 
an opening in a little thicket of buckeye near his house, 
he stumbled over a small work-basket lying in the withered 
grass, apparently mislaid or forgotten. Gabriel instantly 
recognized it as the property of his wife, and as quickly re- 
called the locality as one of her favorite resorts during the 
excessive midday heats. He hesitated, and then passed on, 
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and then stopped and returned again awkwardly and bash- 
fully. To have touched any property of his wife’s, after 
their separation, was something distasteful and impossible 
to Gabriel’s sense of honor; to leave it there, the spoil of 
any passing Chinaman, or the prey of the elements, was 
equally inconsistent with a certain respect which Gabriel 
had for his wife’s weaknesses. He compromised by picking 
it up with the intention of sending it to Lawyer Maxwell, 
as his wife’s trustee. But in doing this, to Gabriel’s great 
alarm (for he would as soon have sacrificed the hand that 
held this treasure as to have exposed its contents in curiosity 
or suspicion), part of the multitudinous contents overflowed 
and fell on the ground, and he was obliged to pick them 
up and replace them. One of them was a baby’s shirt — 
so small it hardly filled the great hand that grasped it. In 
Gabriel’s emigrant experience, as the frequent custodian and 
nurse of the incomplete human animal, he was somewhat 
familiar with those sacred, mummy-like enwrappings usually 
unknown to childless men, and he recognized it at once. 

He did not replace it in the basket, but, with a suffused 
cheek and an increased sense of his usual awkwardness, 
stuffed it into the pocket of his blouse. Nor did he send 
the basket to Lawyer Maxwell, as he had intended, and in 
fact omitted any allusion to it in his usual account to Olly 
of his daily experience. For the next two days he was 
peculiarly silent and thoughtful, and was sharply repri- 
manded by Olly for general idiocy and an especial evasion 
of some practical duties. 

“ Yer’s them lawyers hez been huntin’ ye to come over 
and examine that there Chinaman, Ah Fe, ez is jest turned 
up ag’in, and you ain’t nowhar to be found; and Lawyer 
Maxwell sez it’s a most important witness. And whar 
*bouts was ye found? Down in the Gulch, chirpin’ and 
gossipin’ with that Arkansas family, and totin’ round Mrs. 
Welch’s baby. And you a growed man, with a fammerly 
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of yer own to look after. I wonder ye ain’t got more 
sabe! — prancin’ round in this yer shiftless way, and you 
on trial, and accused o’ killin’ folks. Yer a high ole Gabe 
—rentin’ yerself out fur a dry nuss for nothin’! ” 

Gabriel (coloring and hastily endeavoring to awaken Olly’s 
feminine sympathies): “ It waz the powerfullest, smallest 
baby — ye oughter get to see it, Olly! ’T ain’t bigger nor 
a squirrel — on’y two weeks old yesterday!” 

Olly (outwardly scornful, but inwardly resolving to visit 
the phenomenon nextsweek): ‘Don’t stand yawpin’ here, 
but waltz down to Lawyer Maxwell and see that China- 
man.” 

Gabriel reached the office of Lawyer Maxwell just as that 
gentleman and Arthur Poinsett were rising from a long, 
hopeless, and unsatisfactory examination of Ah Fe. The 
lawyers had hoped to be able to establish the fact of Gabriel’s 
remoteness from the scene of the murder by some corrobo- 
rating incident or individual that Ah Fe could furnish in 
support of the detailed narrative he had already given. But 
it did not appear that any Caucasian had been encountered 
or met by Ah Fe at the time of his errand. And Ah Fe’s 
memory of the details he had already described was ap- 
parently beginning to be defective ; it was evident nothing 
was to be gained from him even if he had been constituted 
a legal witness. And then, more than all, he was becoming 
sullen ! 

“ We are afraid that we have n’t made much out of your 
friend Ah Fe,” said Arthur, taking Gabriel’s hand. ‘You 
might try if you can revive his memory, but it looks doubt- 
ful.” 

Gabriel gazed at Ah Fe intently, possibly because he 
was the last person who had spoken to his missing wife. 
Ah Fe returned the gaze, discharging all expression from 
his countenance, except a slight suggestion of the habitual 
vague astonishment always seen in the face of a newborn 
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infant. Perhaps this peculiar expression, reminding Gabriel 
as it did of the phenomenon in the Welch family, interested 
him. But the few vague wandering questions he put were 
met by equally vague answers. Arthur rose in some im- 
patience; Lawyer Maxwell wiped away the smile that had 
been lingering around his mouth. The interview was 
ended. 

Arthur and Maxwell passed down the narrow stairway 
arm in arm. Gabriel would have followed them with Ah 
Fe, but turning toward that Mongolian, he was alarmed by 
a swift spasm of expression that suddenly convulsed Ah 
Fe’s face. He winked both his eyes with the velocity of 
sheet-lightning, nodded his head with frightful rapidity, 
_ and snapped and apparently dislocated every finger on 
his right hand. Gabriel gazed at him in open-mouthed 
wonder. 

« All litee!” said Ah Fe, looking intently at Gabriel. 

“ Which ? ” asked Gabriel. 

« All litee! You shabbee ‘all litee!’ She say ‘all 
litee.’ ” 

“ Who’s she?” asked Gabriel, in sudden alarm. 

« You lifee ! —shabbee ? — Missee Conloy! She likee 
you — shabbee ? Me likee you! — shabbee ? Miss Conloy 
she say ‘all litee!’ You shabbee shelliff? ” 

« Which ? ” said Gabriel. 

« Shelliff! Man plenty chokee bad man!” 

“ Sheriff, I reckon,” suggested Gabriel, with great gravity. 

“Um! shelliff. Mebbe you shabbee him bimeby. He 
chokee bad man. Much chokee. Chokee like hellee! 
He no chokee you. No. Shabbee? She say ‘shelliff no 
chokee you.’ Shabbee ? ” 

“I see,” said Gabriel significantly. 

“She say,” continued Ah Fe, with gasping swiftness, 
“she say you talkee too much. She say me talkee too 
much. She say Maxwellee talkee too much. All talkee 
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too much. She say ‘no talkee!’ Shabbee? She say ‘ash 
up!’ Shabbee? She say ‘dly up!’ Shabbee ? She say 
‘bimeby plenty talkee — bimeby all litee!? Shabbee ?” 

“ But whar ez she — whar kin I git to see her?” asked 
Gabriel. 

Ah Fe’s face instantly discharged itself of all expression. 
A wet sponge could not have more completely obliterated 
all penciled outline of character or thought from his blank 
slate-colored physiognomy than did Gabriel’s simple ques- 
tion. He returned shis questioner’s glance with ineffable 
calmness and vacancy, patiently drew the long sleeves of 
his blouse still further over his varnished fingers, crossed 
them submissively and Orientally before him, and waited 
apparently for Gabriel to become again intelligible. 

“ Look yer,” said Gabriel, with gentle persuasiveness, “ ef 
it’s the same to ye, you’d be doin’ me a heap o’ good ef 
you’d let on whar thet July — thet Mrs. Conroy ez. Bein’ 
a man ez in his blindness bows down to wood and stun, ye 
ain’t supposed to allow fur a Christian’s feelings. But I 
put to ye ez a fa’r-minded brethren — a true man and a man 
whatsoever his color — that it’s a square thing fur ye to 
allow to me whar thet woman ez ez my relation by marriage 
ez hidin’! Allowin’ it’s one o’ my idols— I axes you as a 
brother pagan — whar ez she ?” 

A faint, flickering smile of pathetic abstraction and sim- 
plicity, as of one listening to far-off but incomprehensible 
music, stole over Ah Fe’s face. Then he said kindly, gently, 
but somewhat vaguely and unsatisfactorily, — 

“Me no shabbee Melican man. Me washee shirtee! 
dollah and hap dozen ! ” 


CHAPTER V 


THE PEOPLE V. JOHN DOE ALIAS GABRIEL CONROY, AND 
JANE ROE ALIAS JULIE CONROY. BEFORE BOOM- 
POINTER, J. 


Tue day of the trial was one of exacting and absorbing 
interest to One Horse Gulch. Long before ten o’clock 
the court-room, and even the halls and corridors of the 
lately rehabilitated court-house, were thronged with spec- 
tators. It is only fair to say that by this time the main 
points at issue were forgotten. It was only remembered 
that some of the first notabilities of the State had come up 
from Sacramento to attend the trial; that one of the most 
eminent lawyers in San Francisco had been engaged for 
the prisoner at a fee variously estimated from fifty to one 
hundred thousand dollars, and that the celebrated Colonel 
Starbottle of Siskiyou was to assist in the prosecution ; 
that a brisk duel of words, and it was confidently hoped, a 
later one of pistols, would grow out of this forensic en- 
counter; that certain disclosures affecting men and women 
of high social standing were to be expected; and, finally, 
that in some mysterious way a great political and sectional 
principle (Colonel Starbottle was from the South and Mr. 
Poinsett from the North) was to be evolved and upheld 
during the trial — these were the absorbing fascinations to 
One Horse Gulch. 

At ten o’clock Gabriel, accompanied by his counsel, 
entered the court-room, followed by Colonel Starbottle. 
Judge Boompointer, entering at the same moment, bowed 
distantly to Arthur, and familiarly to Colonel Starbottle. 
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In his otium off the bench, he had been chaffed by the 
district attorney, and had lost large sums at play with 
Colonel Starbottle. Nevertheless he was a trifle uneasy 
under the calmly critical eyes of the famous young advo- 
cate from San Francisco. Arthur was too wise to exhibit 
his fastidiousness before the court; nevertheless, Judge 
Boompointer was dimly conscious that he would on that 
occasion have preferred that the clerk who sat below him 
had put on a cleaner shirt, and himself refrained from 
taking off his cravat. and collar, as was his judicial habit 
on the Wingdom circuit. There was some slight prejudice 
on the part of the panel to this well-dressed young lawyer, 
which they were pleased to specify and define more par- 
ticularly as his general “airiness.”” Seeing which, Justice, 
on the bench, became more dignified, and gazed severely 
at the panel and at Arthur. 

In the selection of the jury there was some difficulty ; it 
was confidently supposed that the prisoner’s counsel would 
challenge the array on the ground of the recent vigilance 
excitement, but public opinion was disappointed when the 
examination of the defense was confined to trivial and 
apparently purposeless inquiry into the nativity of the 
several jurors, A majority of those accepted by the 
defense were men of Southern birth and education. 
Colonel Starbottle, who, as a representative of the peculiar 
chivalry of the South, had always adopted this plan himself, 
in cases where his client was accused of assault and 
battery, or even homicide, could not in respect to his 
favorite traditions object to it. But when it was found 
that there were only two men of Northern extraction on the 
jury, and that not a few of them had been his own clients, 
Colonel Starbottle thought he had penetrated the theory of 
the defense. 

I regret that Colonel Starbottle’s effort, admirably charac- 
terized by the “ Banner ” as “one of the most scathing and 
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Junius-like gems of legal rhetoric ever known to the Cali- 
fornian bar,” has not been handed down to me in extepso. 
Substantially, however, it appeared that Colonel Starbottle 
had never before found himself in “so peculiar, so mo- 
mentous, so — er — delicate a position. A position, sir — 
er — er — gentlemen, fraught with the deepest social, pro- 
fessional — er — er — he should not hesitate to say, upon 
his own personal responsibility, a position of the deepest 
political significance! Colonel Starbottle was aware that 
this statement might be deprecated — nay, even assailed by 
some. But he did not retract that statement. Certainly 
not in the presence of that jury, in whose intelligent faces 
he saw — er — er — er — justice — inflexible justice ! — er 
— er — mingled and — er — mixed with — with chivalrous 
instinct, and suffused with the characteristic — er — er — 
glow of — er — er ” — (I regret to add that at this su- 
preme moment, as the Colonel was lightly waving away 
with his fat right hand the difficulties of rhetoric, a sepul- 
chral voice audible behind the jury suggested ‘ Robinson 
County whiskey” as the origin of the phenomena the 
_ Colonel hesitated to describe. The judge smiled blandly 
and directed the deputy sheriff to preserve order. The 
deputy obeyed the mandate by looking over into the crowd 
behind the jury, and saying, in an audible tone, “ You’d 
better dry up thar, Joe White, or git out o’ that!” and 
the Colonel, undismayed, proceeded.) “ He well under- 
stood the confidence placed by the defense in these gentle- 
men. He had reason to believe that an attempt would be 
made to show that this homicide was committed in accord- 
ance with certain — er — er — principles held by honorable 
men — that the act was retributive, and in defense of an 
invasion of domestic rights and the sanctity of wedlock. 
But he should show them its fallacy. He should show 
them that only a base pecuniary motive influenced the 
prisoner. He should show them — er — er — that the 
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accused had placed himself, firstly, by his antecedent acts, 
and, secondly, by the manner of the later act, beyond the 
sympathies of honorable men. He should show them a 
previous knowledge of certain — er — er — indiscretions on 
the part of the prisoner’s wife, and a condonation by the 
prisoner of those indiscretions, that effectually debarred the 
prisoner from the provisions of the code; he should show 
an inartistic, he must say, even on his own personal 
responsibility, a certain ungentlemanliness, in the manner 
of the crime that refused to clothe it with the — er — er — 
generous mantle of chivalry. The crime of which the 
prisoner was accused might have — er — er — been com- 
mitted by a Chinaman or a nigger. Colonel Starbottle did 
not wish to be misunderstood, It was not in the presence 
of — er — Beauty ” — (the Colonel paused, drew out his 
handkerchief, and gracefully waved it in the direction of 
the dusky Manuela and the truculent Sal — both ladies 
acknowledging the courtesy as an especial and isolated 
tribute, and exchanging glances of the bitterest hatred) — 
“it is not, gentlemen, in the presence of an all-sufficient 
and enthralling sex that I would seek to disparage their 
influence with man. But I shall prove that this absorbing 
— er — er — passion, this — er — er — delicious — er — 
er — fatal weakness, that rules the warlike camp, the — er 
— er — stately palace, as well as the — er — er — cabin of 
the base-born churl, never touched the calculating soul of 
Gabriel Conroy! Look at him, gentlemen! Look at him, 
and say upon your oaths, upon your experience as men of 
gallantry, if he is a man to sacrifice himself for a woman. 
Look at him, and say truly, as men personally responsible 
for their opinions, if he is a man to place himself in a posi- 
tion of peril through the blandishments of — er — er — 
Beauty, or sacrifice himself upon the — er — er — altar of 
Venus! ” 

Every eye was turned upon Gabriel. And certainly at 
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that moment he did not bear any striking resemblance to 
a sighing Amintor or a passionate Othello. His puzzled, 
serious face, which had worn a look of apologetic sadness, 
was suffused at this direct reference of the prosecution ; 
and the long, heavy lower limbs, which he had diffidently 
tucked away under his chair to reduce the elevation of his 
massive knees above the ordinary level of one of the court- 
room chairs, retired still further. Finding himself, during 
the Colonel’s rhetorical pause, still the centre of local 
observation, he slowly drew from his pocket a small comb, 
and began awkwardly to comb his hair, with an ineffective 
simulation of preoccupation and indifference. 

« Yes, sir, continued the Colonel, with that lofty forensic 
severity so captivating to the spectator, “you may comb 
yer hair ” (hyar was the Colonel’s pronunciation), “ but yer 
can’t comb it so as to make this intelligent jury believe 
that it is fresh from the hands of — er — er — Delilah.” 

The Colonel then proceeded to draw an exceedingly 
poetical picture of the murdered Ramirez — “a native, 
appealing to the sympathies of every Southern man, a 
native of the tropics, impulsive, warm, and peculiarly 
susceptible, as we all are, gentlemen, to the weaknesses of 
the heart.” The Colonel “ would not dwell further upon 
this characteristic of the deceased. There were within the 
sound of his voice, visible to the sympathizing eyes of the 
jury, two beings who had divided his heart’s holiest affec- 
tions — their presence was more eloquent than words. This 
man,” continued the Colonel, ‘a representative of one of 
our oldest Spanish families —a family that recalled the days 
of — er — er — the Cid and Don John — this man had been 
the victim at once of the arts of Mrs. Conroy and the 
dastardly fears of Gabriel Conroy; of the wiles of the 
woman and the stealthy steel of the man.” 

“ Colonel Starbottle would show that, personating the 
character and taking the name of Grace Conroy, an absent 
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sister of the accused, Mrs. Conroy, then really Madame 
Devarges, sought the professional aid of the impulsive and 
generous Ramirez to establish her right to a claim then 
held by the accused — in fact, wrongfully withheld from 
his own sister, Grace Conroy. That Ramirez, believing 
implicitly in the story of Madame Devarges with the sym- 
pathy of an overflowing nature, gave her that aid until her 
marriage with Gabriel exposed the deceit. Colonel Star- 
bottle would not characterize the motives of such a mar- 
riage. It was apparent to the jury. They were intelligent 
men, and would detect the unhallowed combination of two 
confederates, under the sacrament of a holy institution, to 
deceive the trustful Ramirez. It was a nuptial feast at 
which — er — er — Mercury presided, and not — er — er — 
Hymen. Its only issue was fraud and murder. Having 
obtained possession of the property in a common interest, 
it was necessary to remove the only witness of the fraud, 
Ramirez. The wife found a willing instrument in the hus- 
band. And how was the deed committed ? Openly and 
in the presence of witnesses? Did Gabriel even assume a 
virtue, and under the pretext of an injured husband chal- 
lenge the victim to the field of honor? No! no, gentle- 
men. Look at the murderer, and contrast his enormous 
bulk with the — er—slight, graceful, youthful figure of 
the victim, and you will have an idea of the — er — er — 
enormity of the crime.” 

After this exordium came the testimony, i. e., facts 
colored more or less unconsciously, according to the honest 
prejudices of the observer, his capacity to comprehend the 
fact he had observed, and his disposition to give his theory 
regarding that fact rather than the fact itself. And when 
the blind had testified to what they saw, and the halt had 
stated where they walked and ran, the prosecution rested 
with a flush of triumph. 

They had established severally, that the deceased had 
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died from the effects of a knife-wound ; that Gabriel had 
previously quarreled with him and was seen on the hill 
within a few hours of the murder; that he had absconded 
immediately after, and that his wife was still a fugitive, and 
that there was ample motive for the deed in the circum- 
stances surrounding the prisoner. 

Much of this was shaken on cross-examination. The 
surgeon who made the autopsy was unable to say whether 
the deceased, being consumptive, might not have died from 
consumption that very night. The witness who saw 
Gabriel pushing the deceased along the road could not 
swear positively whether the deceased were not pulling 
Gabriel instead, and the evidence of Mrs. Conroy’s impos- 
ture was hearsay only. Nevertheless bets were offered in 
favor of Starbottle against Poinsett — that being the form 
in which the interest of One Horse Gulch crystallized it- 
self. 

When the prosecution rested, Mr. Poinsett, as counsel 
for defense, moved for the discharge of the prisoner, no 
evidence having been shown of his having had any rela- 
tions with or knowledge of the deceased until the day of 
the murder, and none whatever of his complicity with the 
murderess, against whom the evidence of the prosecution 
and the arguments of the learned prosecuting attorney were 
chiefly directed. 

Motion overruled. A sigh of relief went up from the 
spectators and the jury. That any absurd technical objec- 
tion should estop them from that fun which as law-abiding 
citizens they had a right to expect, seemed oppressive and 
scandalous ; and when Arthur rose to open for the defense, 
it was with an instinctive consciousness that his audience 
were eying him as a man who had endeavored to with- 
draw from a race. 

Ridiculous as it seemed in reason, it was enough to 
excite Arthur’s flagging interest and stimulate his combat- 
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iveness. With ready tact he fathomed the expectation of 
the audience, and at once squarely joined issue with the 
Colonel. 

Mr. Poinsett differed from his learned friend in believing 
this case was at all momentous or peculiar. . It was a quite 
common one — he was sorry to say a very common one — 
in the somewhat hasty administration» of the law in Cali- 
fornia. He was willing to admit a peculiarity in his elo- 
quent brother’s occupying the line of attack, when his 
place was as clearly at his, Mr. Poinsett’s side. He should 
overlook some irregularities in the prosecution from this 
fact, and from the natural confusion of a man possessing 
Colonel Starbottle’s quick sympathies, who found himself 
arrayed against his principles. He should, however, re- 
lieve them from that confusion, by stating that there really 
was no principle involved beyond the common one of self- 
preservation. He was willing to admit the counsel’s in- 
genious theory that Mrs. Conroy — who was not mentioned 
in the indictment, or indeed any other person not specified 
—had committed the deed for which his client was 
charged. But as they were here to try Gabriel Conroy 
only, he could not see the relevancy of the testimony to 
that fact. He should content himself with the weakness 
of the accusation. He should not occupy their time, but 
should call at once to the stand the prisoner; the man 
who, the jury would remember, was now, against all legal 
precedent, actually, if not legally, placed again in peril of 
his life, in the very building which but a few days before 
had seen his danger and his escape. 

He should call Gabriel Conroy ! 

There was a momentary sensation in the court. Gabriel 
uplifted his huge frame slowly, and walked quietly toward 
the witness-box. His face slightly flushed under the half- 
critical, half-amused gaze of the spectators, and those by 
whom he brushed as he made his way through the crowd 
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noticed that his breathing was hurried. But when he 
reached the box his face grew more composed, and his 
troubled eyes presently concentrated their light fixedly 
upon Colonel Starbottle. Then the clerk mumbled the 
oath, and he took his seat. 

“What is your name ?” asked Arthur. 

“I reckon ye mean my real name?” queried Gabriel, 
with a touch of his usual apology. 

« Yes, certainly, your real name, sir,” replied Arthur, a 
little impatiently. 

Colonel Starbottle pricked up his ears, and lifting his 
eyes, met Gabriel’s dull, concentrated fires full in his own. 

Gabriel then raised his eyes indifferently to the ceiling. 
“ My real name — my genooine name —is Johnny Dum- 
bledee, J-o-n-n-y, Johnny, D-u-m-b-i-l-d-e, Johnny Dumble- 
dee!” 

There was a sudden thrill, and then a stony silence. 
Arthur and Maxwell rose to their feet at the same moment. 
“What?” said both those gentlemen sharply, in one 
breath. 

“ Johnny Dumbledee,”’ repeated Gabriel, slowly and with 
infinite deliberation, — “Johnny Dumbledee ez my real 
name. I hev frequent,” he added, turning around in easy 
confidence to the astonished Judge Boompointer, — “‘I hev 
frequent allowed I was Gabriel Conroy — the same not being 
the truth. And the woman ez I married — her name was 
Grace Conroy, and the heap o’ lies ez thet old liar over 
thar ” (he indicated the gallant Colonel Starbottle with his 
finger) “hez told passes my pile! Thet woman — my wife 
ez was and ez— waz Grace Conroy.” (To the Colonel, 
gravely): “ You hear me! And the only imposture, please 
your Honor and this yer court, and you gentl’men, was 
ME!” 


CHAPTER VI 
IN REBUTTAL * 


Tue utter and complete astonishment created by Gabriel’s 
reply was so generally diffused that the equal participation 
of Gabriel’s own counsel in this surprise was unobserved. 
Maxwell would have risen again hurriedly, but Arthur laid 
his hand on his shoulder. 

“The man has gone clean mad!—this is suicide,” 
whispered Maxwell excitedly. “ We must get him off the 
stand. You must explain! ” 

“Hush!” said Arthur quietly. “ Not a word! Show 
any surprise and we’re lost! ” 

In another instant all eyes were fixed upon Arthur, who 
had remained standing, outwardly calm. There was but 
one idea dominant in the audience. What revelation would 
the next question bring? The silence became almost pain- 
ful as Arthur quietly and self-containedly glanced around 
the court-room and at the jury, as if coolly measuring the 
effect of a carefully planned dramatic sensation. Then, 
when every neck was bent forward and every ear alert, 
Arthur turned nonchalantly yet gracefully to the bench. 

“We have no further questions to ask, your Honor,” 
he said quietly, and sat down. 

The effect of this simple, natural, and perfectly consistent 
action was tremendous! In the various triumphs of Arthur’s 
successful career, he felt that he had never achieved as uni- 
versal and instantaneous popularity. Gabriel was forgotten ; 
the man who had worked up this sensation — a sensation 
whose darkly mysterious bearing upon the case no one could 
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fathom, or even cared to fathom, but a sensation that each 
man confidently believed held the whole secret of the crime 
— this man was the hero! Had it been suggested, the 
jury would have instantly given a verdict for this hero’s 
client without leaving their seats. The betting was two to 
one on Arthur. I beg to observe that I am writing of 
men, impulsive, natural, and unfettered in expression and 
action by any tradition of logic or artificial law —a class 
of beings much idealized by poets, and occasionally, I be- 
lieve, exalted by latter-day philosophers. 

Judge Boompointer looked at Colonel Starbottle. That 
gentleman, completely stunned and mystified by the conduct 
of the defense, fumbled his papers, coughed, expanded his 
chest, rose, and began the cross-examination. 

“You have said your name was — er — er — Johnny — 
er — er” — (the Colonel was here obliged to consult his 
papers) — “‘er—John Dumbledee. What was your idea, 
Mr. Dumbledee, in — er — assuming the name of — er — er 
— Gabriel Conroy ? ” 

Objected to by counsel for defense. Argument: Firstly, 
motives, like beliefs, not admissible; case cited, Higginbot- 
tom v. Smithers. Secondly, not called out on Direct Ex. ; 
see Swinke v. Swanke, opinion of Muggins, J., 2 Cal. Rep. 
Thirdly, witness not obliged to answer questions tending to 
self-crimination. Objection overruled by the court. Pre- 
cedent not cited; real motive, Curiosity. Boompointer, J. 
Question repeated : — 

“ What was your idea or motive in assuming the name 
of Gabriel Conroy ? ” 

Gabriel (cunningly, and leaning confidentially over the 
arm of his chair) : “ Wot would be your idee of a motif?” 

The witness, amidst much laughter, was here severely 
instructed by the court that the asking of questions was 
not the function of a witness. The witness must answer. 

Gabriel: ‘“ Well, Gabriel Conroy was a purty name — 
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the name of a man ez I onst knew ez died in Starvation 
Camp. It kinder came easy, ez a sort o’ interduckshun, 
don’t ye see, jedge, toe his sister Grace, ez was my wife. 
I kinder reckon, between you and me, ez thet name sorter 
helped the courtin’ along — she bein’ a shy crittur, outer 
her own fammerly.” 

Question: “In your early acquajntance with the de- 
ceased, were you not known to him as Gabriel Conroy 
always, and not as — er — er — Johnny Dumbledee ? ” 

Arthur Poinsett here begged to call the attention of the 
court to the fact that it had not yet been shown that 
Gabriel — that is, Johnny Dumbledee — had ever had any 
early acquaintance with the deceased. The court would 
not fail to observe that counsel on the direct examination 
had restricted themselves to a simple question, — the name 
of the prisoner. 

Objection sustained by Judge Boompointer, who was 
beginning to be anxious to get at the facts. Whereat 
Colonel Starbottle excepted, had no more questions to ask, 
and Gabriel was commanded to stand aside. 

Betting now five to one on Arthur Poinsett; Gabriel’s 
hand, on leaving the witness-box, shaken cordially by a 
number of hitherto disinterested people. Hurried consul- 
tation between defendant’s counsel. A note handed to 
Colonel Starbottle. Intense curiosity manifested by Manu- 
ela and Sal regarding a closely veiled female, who enters 
a moment later, and is conducted with an excess of courtesy 
to a seat by the gallant Colonel. General impatience of 
audience and jury. 

The defense resumed. Michael O’Flaherty called; na- 
tivity, County Kerry, Ireland. Business, miner. On the 
night of the murder, while going home from work, met 
deceased on Conroy’s Hill, dodging in among the trees, for 
all the wurreld like a thafe. A few minutes later overtook 
Gabriel Conroy half a mile farther on, on the same road, 
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going in same direction as witness, and walked with him to 
Lawyer Maxwell’s office. Cross-examined: Is naturalized. 
Always voted the Dimmycratic ticket. Was always opposed 
to the government — bad cess to it — in the ould counthry, 
and isn’t thet mane to go back on his principles here. 
Does n’t know that a Chinaman has affirmed to the same 
fact of Gabriel’s alibi. Does n’t know what an alibi is; 
thinks he would if he sawit. Believes a Chinaman is worse 
nora nigger. Has noticed that Gabriel was left-handed. 

Amadée Michet, sworn for defense; nativity, France. 
Business, foreman of “ La Parfaite Union.” Frequently 
walks to himself in the beautiful grove on Conroy’s Hill. 
Comes to him, on the night of the 15th, Gabriel Conroy 
departing from his house. It is then seven hours, possibly 
more, not less. The night is fine. This Gabriel salutes 
him in the American fashion, and is gone. Eastward. Ever 
to the east. Watches M. Conroy because he wears a triste 
look, as if there were great sadness here (in the breast of 
the witness’s blouse). Sees him vanish in the gulch. Re- 
turns to the hill and there overhears voices, a man’s and a 
woman’s. The woman’s voice is that of Madame Conroy. 
The man’s voice is to him strange and not familiar. Will 
swear positively it was not Gabriel’s. Remains on the hill 
about an hour. Did not see Gabriel again. Saw a man 
and woman leave the hill and pass by the Wingdam road 
as he was going home. To the best of his belief the woman 
was Mrs. Conroy. Do not know the man. Is positive it 
was not Gabriel Conroy. Why? Eh? Mon Dieu, is it 
possible that one should mistake a giant ? 

Cross-examined. Isa patriot —do not know what is this 
Democrat you call. Is a hater of aristocrats. Do not 
know if the deceased was an aristocrat. Was not enraged 
with Madame Conroy. Never made love to her. Was 
not jilted by her. This is all what you call too theen, eh ? 
Has noticed that the prisoner was left-handed. 
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Helling Dittmann ; nativity, Germany. Does not know 
the deceased; does know Gabriel. Met him the night of 
the 15th on the road from Wingdam ; thinks it was after 
eight o’clock. -He was talking to a Chinaman. 

Cross-examined. Has not been told that these are the 
facts stated by the Chinaman. Believes a Chinaman as 
good as any other man. Don’t know what you mean. 
How comes dese dings? Has noticed the prisoner used his 
left hand efery dime. l 

Dr. Pressnitz recalled. Viewed the body at nine o’clock 
on the 16th. The blood-stains on the linen and the body 
had been slightly obliterated and diluted with water, as if 
they had been subjected to a watery application. There 
was an unusually heavy dew at seven o’clock that evening, 
not later. Has kept a meteorological record for the last 
three years. Is of the opinion that this saturation might be 
caused by dew falling on a clot of coagulated blood. The 
same effect would not be noticeable on a freshly bleeding 
wound. The hygrometer showed no indication of a later 
fall of dew. The night was windy and boisterous after eight 
o’clock, with no humidity. Is of the opinion that the body, 
as seen by him, first assumed its position before eight 
o’clock. Would not swear positively that the deceased ex- 
pired before that time. Would swear positively that the 
wounds were not received after eight o’clock. From the 
position of the wound, should say it was received while the 
deceased was in an upright position, and the arm raised as 
if in struggling. From the course of the wound should say 
it could not have been dealt from the left hand of an op- 
ponent. On the cross-examination, Dr. Pressnitz admitted 
that many so-called ‘left-handed men” were really ambi- 
dexterous. Was of the opinion that perspiration would not 
have caused the saturation of the dead man’s linen. The 
saturation was evidently after death — the blood had clotted. 
Dr. Pressnitz was quite certain that a dead man did not 
perspire. 
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The defense rested amid a profound sensation. Colonel 
Starbottle, who had recovered his jaunty spirits, apparently 
influenced by his animated and gallant conversation wath 
the veiled female, rose upon his short stubby feet, and with- 
drawing his handkerchief from his breast, laid it upon the 
table before him. Then carefully placing the ends of two 
white pudgy fingers upon it, Colonel Starbottle gracefully 
threw his whole weight upon their tips, and leaning elegantly 
toward the veiled figure, called, “‘ Grace Conroy.” 

The figure arose, slight, graceful, elegant; hesitated a 
moment, and then slipped, a lissom shadow, through the 
crowd as a trout glides through a shallow, and before the 
swaying, moving mass had settled to astonished rest, stood 
upon the witness-stand. Then with a quick dexterous 
movement she put aside the veil, that after the Spanish 
fashion was both bonnet and veil, and revealed a face so 
exquisitely beautiful and gracious, that even Manuela and 
Sal were awed into speechless admiration. She took the 
oath with downcast lids, whose sweeping fringes were so 
perfect that this very act of modesty seemed to the two 
female critics as the most artistic coquetry, and then raised 
her dark eyes and fixed them upon Gabriel. 

Colonel Starbottle waved his hand with infinite gallantry. 

“ What is — er — your name?” 

“ Grace Conroy.” 

_“ Have you a brother by the name of Gabriel Conroy ? ” 

«T have.” 

“Look around the court and see if you can recognize 
him.” 

The witness, with her eyes still fixed on Gabriel, pointed 
him out with her gloved finger. ‘Ido. He is there!” 

“The prisoner at the bar ? ” 

Ves.” 

“ He is Gabriel Conroy ? ” 

“He is,” 
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“ How long is it since you have seen him ? ” 

“ Six years.” 

« Where did you see him last, and under what circum- 
stances ? ” 

“At Starvation Camp, in the Sierras. I left there to 
get help for him and my sister.” 

“« And you have never seen him since ? ”” 

“ Never!” 

“ Are you aware that among the — er — er — unfortu- 
nates who perished, a body that was alleged to be yours 
was identified?” > 

(13 Yes.” 

“Can you explain that circumstance ? ” 

“Yes. When I left I wore a suit of boy’s clothes. I 
left my own garments for Mrs. Peter Dumphy, one of our 
party. It was her body, clothed in my garments, that 
was identified as myself.” 

“ Have you any proof of that fact other than your state- 
ment ? ” 

“Yes. Mr. Peter Dumphy, the husband of Mrs. 
Dumphy, my brother Gabriel Conroy, and ” — 

“May it please the court” (the voice was Arthur 
Poinsett’s, cool, quiet, and languidly patient), — “ may it 
please the court, we of the defense — to save your Honor 
and the jury some time and trouble —are willing to admit 
this identification of our client as Gabriel Conroy, and the 
witness, without further corroboration than her own word, 
as his sister. Your Honor and the gentlemen of the jury 
will not fail to recognize in the evidence of our client as to 
his own name and origin a rash, foolish, and, on behalf of 
myself and my colleague, I must add, unadvised attempt 
to save the reputation of the wife he deeply loves from the 
equally unadvised and extraneous evidence brought forward 
by the prosecution. But we must insist, your Honor, that 
all this is impertinent to the real issue, the killing of 
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Victor Ramirez by John Doe, alias Gabriel Conroy. Ad- 
mitting the facts just testified to by the witness, Grace 
Conroy, we have no cross-examination to make.” ° 

The face of the witness, which had been pale and self- 
possessed, flushed suddenly as she turned her eyes upon 
Arthur Poinsett. But that self-contained scamp retained 
an unmoved countenance as, at Judge Boompointer’s un- 
usually gracious instruction that the witness might retire, 
Grace Conroy left the stand. To a question from the 
court, Colonel Starbottle intimated that he should offer no 
further evidence in rebuttal. 

“ May it please the court,” said Arthur quietly, “if we 
accept the impeachment by a sister of a brother on trial for 
his life, without comment or cross-examination, it is because 
we are confident — legally confident — of showing the inno- 
cence of that brother by other means. Recognizing the 
fact that this trial is not for the identification of the pris- 
oner under any name or alias, but simply upon the issue 
of the fact whether he did or did not commit murder upon 
the body of Victor Ramirez, as specified in the indictment, 
we now, waiving all other issues, prepare to prove his inno- 
cence by a single witness. That this witness was not pro- 
duced earlier, was unavoidable ; that his testimony was not 
outlined in the opening, was due to the fact that only 
within the last half-hour had he been within the reach of 
the mandate of this court. He would call Henry Perkins!” 

There was a slight stir among the spectators by the door 
as they made way to a quaint figure that, clad in garments 
of a bygone fashion, with a pale, wrinkled, yellow face, and 
gray hair, from which the dye had faded, stepped upon the 
stand. 

Is a translator of Spanish and searcher of deeds to the 
land commission. Is called an expert. Recognizes the 
prisoner at the bar. Saw him only once, two days before 
the murder, in passing over Conroy’s Hill. He was sitting 
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on the doorstep of a deserted cabin with a little girl by his 
side. Saw the deceased twice. Once when he came to 
Don Pedro’s house in San Francisco to arrange for the 
forgery of a grant that should invalidate one already held 
by the prisoner’s wife. Saw the deceased again, after the 
forgery, on Conroy’s Hill, engaged in conversation with the 
prisoner’s wife. Deceased appeared to be greatly excited, 
and suddenly drew a knife and made an attack upon the 
prisoner’s wife. Witness reached forward and interposed 
in defense of the woman, when the deceased turned upon 
him in a paroxysm of ‘insane rage, and a struggle took place 
between them for the possession of the knife, witness call- 
ing for help. Witness did not succeed in wresting the knife 
from the hands of deceased; it required all his strength 
to keep himself from bodily harm. In the midst of the 
struggle witness heard steps approaching, and again called 
for help. 

The witness’s call was responded to by a voice in broken 
English, unintelligible to witness, apparently the voice of a 
Chinaman. At the sound of the voice and the approach of 
footsteps, the deceased broke from witness, and running back- 
ward a few steps, plunged the knife into his own breast 
and fell. Witness ran to his side and again called for help. 
Deceased turned upon him with a ghastly smile and said, 
‘¢ Bring any one here and I’ll accuse you before them of my 
murder!” Deceased did not speak again, but fell into a 
state of insensibility. Witness became alarmed, reflecting 
upon the threat of the deceased, and did not go for help. 
While standing irresolutely by the body, Mrs. Conroy, the 
prisoner’s wife, came upon him. Confessed to her the 
details just described, and the threat of the deceased. She 
advised the instant flight of the witness, and offered to go 
with him herself. Witness procured a horse and buggy 
from a livery stable, and at halfpast nine at night took 
Mrs, Conroy from the hillside near the road, where she was 
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waiting. Drove to Markleville that night, where he left her 
under an assumed name, and came along to San Francisco 
and the Mission of San Antonio. Here he learned from 
the last witness, the prisoner’s sister, Grace Conroy, of the 
arrest of her brother for murder. Witness at once returned 
to One Horse Gulch, only to find the administration of 
justice in the hands of a vigilance committee. Feeling 
that his own life might be sacrificed without saving the 
prisoner’s, he took refuge in a tunnel on Conroy’s Hill. 
It chanced to be the same tunnel which Gabriel Conroy 
and his friend afterwards sought in escaping from the vigi- 
lance committee after the earthquake. Witness, during the 
absence of Gabriel, made himself known to Mr. Jack Ham- 
lin, Gabriel’s friend and comrade in flight, and assured him 
of the witness’s intention to come forward whenever a fair 
trial could be accorded to Gabriel. After the re-arrest and 
bailing of Gabriel, witness returned to San Francisco to 
procure evidence regarding the forged grant, and proofs of 
Ramirez’s persecution of Mrs. Conroy. Had brought with 
him the knife, and had found the cutler who sold it to de- 
ceased eight months before, when deceased first meditated 
an assault on Mrs. Conroy. Objected to, and objection 
overruled by a deeply interested and excited court. 

“ That is all,” said Arthur. 

Colonel Starbottle, seated beside Grace Conroy, did not, 
fora moment, respond to the impatient eyes of the audience 
in the hush that followed. It was not until Grace Conroy 
whispered a few words in his ear, that the gallant Colonel 
lifted his dilated breast and self-complacent face above the 
level of the seated counsel. 

“« What — er — er — was the reason — why did the — er 
—er—deeply anxious wife, who fled with you, and thus 
precipitated the arrest of her husband — why did not she 
return with you to clear him from suspicion? Why does 
she remain absent ? ” 
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“She was taken ill, dangerously ill, at Markleville. 
The excitement and fatigue of the journey had brought on 
premature confinement. A child was born ” — 

There was a sudden stir among the group beside the pris- 
oner’s chair. Colonel Starbottle, with a hurried glance at 
Grace Conroy, waved his hand toward the witness and sat 
down. ` 

Arthur Poinsett rose. ““ We ask a moment’s delay, your 
Honor. The prisoner has fallen in a fit.” 


~ 


CHAPTER VII 
A FAMILY GREETING 


WHEN Gabriel opened his eyes to consciousness, he was 
lying on the floor of the jury room, his head supported by 
Olly, and a slight, graceful, womanly figure, that had been 
apparently bending over him, in the act of slowly withdraw- 
ing from his awakening gaze. It was his sister Grace. 

“ Thar, you ’re better now,” said Olly, taking her brother’s 
hand, and quietly ignoring her sister, on whom Gabriel’s 
eyes were still fixed. ‘Try and raise yourself inter this 
chair. Thar—thar now—that’s a good old Gabe— 
thar! I reckon you’re more comfortable ! ” 

“ It’s Gracey!” whispered Gabriel hoarsely, with his 
eyes still fixed upon the slight, elegantly dressed woman, 
who now, leaning against the doorway, stood coldly regard- 
ing him. “It’s Gracey — your sister, Olly!” 

“ Ef you mean the woman who hez been tryin’ her best 
to swar away your life, and kem here allowin’ to doit — 
she ain’t no sister o’ mine; not,’ added Olly, with a 
withering glance at the simple elegance of her sister’s attire, 
— “not even ef she does traipse in yer in frills and tuckers 
— more shame for her! ” 

“Tf you mean,” said Grace coldly, “the girl whose 
birthright you took away by marrying the woman who stole 
it, —if you mean the girl who rightfully bears the name that 
you denied, under oath, in the very shadow of the gallows, 
she claims nothing of you but her name.” 

“Thet’s so,” said Gabriel, simply. He dropped his 
head between his great hands, and a sudden tremor shook 
his huge frame. 
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“Ye ain’t goin’ to be driv inter hysteriks agin along o° 
that crokodill,”’ said Olly, bending over her brother in 
alarm. ‘Don’t ye—don’t ye cry, Gabe!” whimpered 
Olly, as a few drops oozed between Gabriel’s fingers ; “ don’t 
ye take on, darling, afore her /” 

The two sisters glared at each other over the helpless 
man between them. Then another woman entered who 
looked sympathetically at Gabriel and then glared at them 
both. It was Mrs. Markle. At which, happily for Ga- 
briel, the family bickering ceased. 

“ It’s all over, Gabriel! you’re cl’ar!” said Mrs. Mar- 
kle, ignoring the sympathies as well as the presence of the 
two other ladies. ‘‘ Here’s Mr. Poinsett.” 

He entered quickly, but stopped and flushed slightly 
under the cold eyes of Grace Conroy. But only for a 
moment. Coming to Gabriel’s side, he said kindly, “ Ga- 
briel, I congratulate you. The acting district attorney has 
entered a nolle prosequi, and you are discharged.” 

“ Ye mean I kin go? ” said Gabriel, suddenly lifting his 
face. 

“Yes. You are as free as air.” 

“ And ez to her?” asked Gabriel quickly. 

“Whom do you mean?” replied Arthur, involuntarily 
glancing in the direction of Grace, whose eyes dropped 
scornfully before him. 

“ My wife — July — is she cl’ar too?” 

“ As far as this trial is concerned, yes,” returned Arthur, 
with a trifle less interest in his voice, which Gabriel was 
quick to discern. 

“Then I’ll go,” said Gabriel, rising to his feet. He 
made a few steps to the door and then hesitated, stopped, 
and turned toward Grace. As he did so his old apologetic, 
troubled, diffident manner returned. 

“Yell exkoos me, miss,” he said, looking with troubled 
eyes upon his newly-found sister, — “ ye’ll exkoos me, ef I 
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have n’t the time now to do the agreeable and show ye over 
yer property on Conroy’s Hill. But it’s thar! It’s all 
thar, ez Lawyer Maxwell kin testify. It’s all thar and the 
house is open, ez it always was to ye, ez the young woman 
who keeps the house kin tell ye. I’d go thar with ye ef 
I hed time, but I’m startin’ out now, to-night, to see July. 
To see my wife, Miss Conroy, — to see July ez is expectin’ ! 
And I reckon thar’ll be a baby —a pore little, helpless 
newborn baby —on’y so long!” added Gabriel, exhibiting 
his forefingers as a degree of mensuration ; ‘and ez a fam- 
merly man, being ladies, I reckon you reckon I oughter be 
thar.” (I grieve to state that at this moment the ladies 
appealed to exchanged a glance of supreme contempt, and 
am proud to record that Lawyer Maxwell and Mr. Poinsett 
exhibited the only expression of sympathy with the speaker 
that was noticeable in the group.) 

Arthur detected it and said, I fear none the less readily 
for that knowledge,— 

“Don’t let us keep you, Gabriel; we understand your 
feelings. Goat once.” 

“ Take me along, Gabe,” said Olly, flashing her eyes at 
her sister, and then turning to Gabriel with a quivering 
upper lip. 

Gabriel turned, swooped his tremendous arm around 
Olly, lifted her bodily off her feet, and saying, “ You’re my 
own little girl,” vanished through the doorway. 

This movement reduced the group to Mrs. Markle and 
Grace Conroy, confronted by Mr, Poinsett and Maxwell. 
Mrs. Markle relieved an embarrassing silence by stepping 
forward and taking the arm of Lawyer Maxwell and lead- 
ing him away. Arthur and Grace were left alone. 

For the first time in his life Arthur lost his readiness 
and self-command, He glanced awkwardly at the woman 
before him, and felt that neither conventional courtesy nor 
vague sentimental recollection would be effective here. 
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“I am waiting for my maid,” said Grace coldly; “ if, as 
you return to the court-room, you will send her here, you 
will oblige me.” 

Arthur bowed confusedly. 

“Your maid’? — 

“Yes; you know her, I think, Mr. Poinsett,” contin- 
ued Grace, lifting her arched brows with cold surprise. 
“Manuela ! ” ‘ 

Arthur turned pale and red.’ He was conscious of being 
not only awkward but ridiculous. 

“ Pardon me — perhaps I am troubling you — I will go 
myself,” said Grace contemptuously. 

“ One moment, Miss Conroy,” said Arthur, instinctively 
stepping before her as she moved asif to pass him, — “ one 
moment, I beg.” He paused, and then said, with less 
deliberation and more impulsively than had been his habit 
for the last six years, ‘‘ You will, perhaps, be more forgiving 
to your brother if you know that I, who have had the 
pleasure of meeting you since — you were lost to us all — I, 
who have not had his preoccupation of interest in another 
—even I, have been as blind, as foolish, as seemingly 
heartless as he. You will remember this, Miss Conroy — I 
hope quite as much for its implied compliment to your 
complete disguise, and an evidence of the success of your 
own endeavors to obliterate your identity, as for its being an 
excuse for your brother’s conduct, if not for my own. J 
did not know you.” 

Grace Conroy paused and raised her dark eyes to his. 

“You spoke of my brother’s preoccupation with — with 
the woman for whom he would have sacrificed anything — 
me — his very life! I can— Iam a woman — I can under- 
stand that/ You have forgotten, Don Arturo, you have 
forgotten — pardon me —I am not finding fault — it is not 
for me to find fault—but you have forgotten — Doña 
Maria Sepulvida ! ” 
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She swept by him with a rustle of silk and lace, and was 
gone. His heart gave a sudden bound; he was about to 
follow her, when he was met at the door by the expanding 
bosom of Colonel Starbottle. 

“ Permit me, sir, as a gentleman, as a man of — er — er 
— er — honor ! to congratulate you, sir! When we— er 
— er — parted in San Francisco I did not think that I would 
have the — er — er — pleasure —a rare pleasure to Colonel 
Starbottle, sir, in his private as well as his — er — er — 
public capacity, of — er — er —a PUBLIC APOLOGY. Ged, 
sir! I have made it! Ged, sir! when I entered that nolle 
pros., I said to myself, ‘Star., this is an apology — an apol- 
ogy, sir! But you are responsible, sir, you are responsible, 
Star. ! personally responsible!’ ” 

“I thank you,” said Arthur abstractedly, still straining 
his eyes after the retreating figure of Grace Conroy, and 
trying to combat a sudden instinctive jealousy of the man 
before him, — “I thank you, Colonel, on behalf of my 
client and myself.” 

“ Ged, sir,” said Colonel Starbottle, blocking up the way, 
with a general expansiveness of demeanor,‘ — Ged, sir, this 
is not all. You will remember that our recent interview in 
San Francisco was regarding another and a different issue. 
That, sir, I am proud to say, the developments of evidence 
in this trial have honorably and — er —er —as a lawyer, I 
may say, have legally settled. With the — er — er— identi- 
fication and legal — er — er — rehabilitation of Grace Con- 
roy, that claim of my client falls to the ground. You may 
state to your client, Mr. Poinsett, that — er — er — upon 
my own personal responsibility I abandon the claim.” 

Arthur Poinsett stopped and looked fixedly at the gallant 
Colonel. Even in his sentimental preoccupation the pro- 
fessional habit triumphed. 

“You withdraw Mrs. Dumphy’s claim upon Mr. Dum- 
phy ? ” he said slowly. 
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Colonel Starbottle did not verbally reply, but that gallant 
warrior allowed the facial muscles on the left side of his 
face to relax so that one eye was partially closed. 

“Yes, sir, — there is a matter of a few thousand dollars 
that, — er — er — you understand, I am — er — er — per- 
sonally responsible for.” 

“That will never be claimed, Colonel Starbottle,” said 
Arthur, smiling, “and I am only echoing, I am sure, the 
sentiments of the man most concerned, who is approaching 
us — Mr. Dumphy.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
IN WHICH THE FOOTPRINTS RETURN 


Mr. Jack Hamun was in very bad case. When Dr. 
Duchesne, who had been summoned from Sacramento, 
arrived, that eminent surgeon had instantly assumed such 
light-heartedness and levity toward his patient, such cap- 
tiousness toward Pete, with an occasional seriousness of 
demeanor when he was alone, that, to those who knew 
him, it was equal to an unfavorable prognosis. Indeed, 
he evaded the direct questioning of Olly, who had lately 
constituted herself a wondrously light-footed, soft-handed 
assistant of Pete, until one day, when they were alone, he 
asked more seriously than was his wont if Mr. Hamlin had 
ever spoken of his relations, or if she knew of any of his 
friends who were accessible. 

Olly had already turned this subject over in her womanly 
mind, and had thought once or twice of writing to the Blue 
Moselle, but on the direct questioning of the doctor, and 
its peculiar significance, she recalled Jack’s confidences on 
their midnight ride, and the Spanish beauty he had out- 
lined ; and so one evening, when she was alone with her 
patient, and the fever was low, and Jack lay ominously 
patient and submissive, she began — what the doctor had 
only lately abandoned — probing a half-healed wound. 

“I reckon you’d hev been a heap more comfortable ef 
this thing hed happened to ye down thar in San Antonio,” 
said Olly. 

Jack rolled his dark eyes wonderingly upon his fair per- 
secutor. 
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“You know you’d hev had thet thar sweetheart o’ yours 
—thet Mexican woman — sittin’ by ye, instead o’. me — 
and Pete,” suggested the artful Olympia. 

Jack nearly leaped from the bed. 

“ Do you reckon I’d hev rung myself in as a wandering 
cripple — a tramp thet hed got peppered — on a lady like 
her? Look yer, Olly,” continued *Mr. Hamlin, raising 
himself on his elbow, “if you’ve got the idea thet thet 
woman is one of them hospital sharps — one of them angels 
who waltz round a sick man with a bottle of camphor in 
one hand and a tract in the other — you had better disabuse 
your mind of it at once, Miss Conroy; take a back seat 
and wait for a new deal. And don’t you go to talkin’ of 
thet lady as my sweetheart — it’s — it ’s — sacrilegious — 
and the meanest kind of a bluff.” 

As the day of the trial drew near, Mr. Hamlin had 
expressed but little interest in it, and had evidently only 
withheld his general disgust of Gabriel’s weakness from 
consideration of his sister. Once Mr. Hamlin condescended 
to explain his apparent coldness. 

“There ’s a witness coming, Olly, that’ll clear your 
brother — more shame for him—the man ez did kill 
Ramirez. I’m keeping my sympathies for that chap. 
Don’t you be alarmed. If that man don’t come up to the 
scratch I will. So—don’t you go whining round. And 
ef you’ll take my advice, you’ll keep clear o’ that court, 
and let them lawyers fight it out. It will be time enough 
for you to go when they send for me.” 

“ But you can’t move — you ain’t strong enough,” said 
Olly. 

“I reckon Pete will get me there some way, if he has to 
pack me on his back. I ain’t a heavy weight now,” said 
Jack, looking sadly at his thin white hands. “I’ve reck- 
oned on that, and even if I should pass in my checks, 
there ’s an affidavit already sworn to in Maxwell’s hands.” 
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Nevertheless, on the day of the trial, Olly, still doubtful 
of Gabriel, and still mindful of his capacity to develop 
“* God-forsaken mulishness,’’ was nervous and uneasy, until 
a messenger arrived from Maxwell with a note to Hamlin, 
carrying the tidings of the appearance of Perkins in court, 
and closing with a request for Olly’s presence. 

“ Who’s Perkins ?” asked Olly, as she reached for her 
hat in nervous excitement. 

“He’s no slouch,” said Jack sententiously. “ Don’t 
ask questions. It’s all right with Gabriel now,” he added 
assuringly. “ He’s as good as clear. Run away, Miss 
Conroy. Hold up a minit! There, kiss me! Look 
here, Olly, say ! — do you take any stock in that lost sister 
of yours that your fool of a brother is always gabbing 
about? You do? Well, you are as big a fool as he. 
There! There! —never mind now — she’s turned up at 
last! Much good may it do you. One! two!—go!” 
and as Olly’s pink ribbons flashed through the doorway, 
Mr. Hamlin lay down again with a twinkle in his eye. 

He was alone. The house was very quiet and still; 
most of the guests, and the hostess and her assistant, were 
at the all-absorbing trial; even the faithful Pete, uncon- 
scious of any possible defection of his assistant, Olly, had 
taken the opportunity to steal away to hear the arguments 
of counsel. As the retreating footsteps of Olly echoed 
along the vacant corridor, he felt that he possessed the 
house completely. 

This consciousness to a naturally active man, bored by 
illness and the continuous presence of attendants, how- 
ever kind and devoted, was at first a relief. Mr. Hamlin 
experienced an instant desire to get up and dress himself, 
to do various things which were forbidden — but which 
now an overruling Providence had apparently placed within 
his reach. He rose with great difficulty, and a physical 

weakness that seemed altogether inconsistent with the ex- 
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citement he was then feeling, and partially dressed himself. 
Then he was suddenly overtaken with great faintness and 
vertigo, and struggling to the open window, fell in a chair 
beside it. The cool breeze revived him for a moment, and 
he tried to rise, but found it impossible. Then the faintness 
and vertigo returned, and he seemed to be slipping away 
somewhere — not altogether unpleasantly, nor against his 
volition — somewhere where there was darkness and stillness 
and rest. And then he slipped back, almost instantly as it 
seemed to him, to a room full of excited and anxious people, 
all extravagantly, and as he thought ridiculously, concerned 
about himself. He tried to assure them that he was all 
right, and not feeling any worse for his exertion, but was 
unable to make them understand him. Then followed 
night, replete with pain, and filled with familiar voices that 
spoke unintelligibly ; and then day, devoted to the monoto- 
nous repetition of the last word or phrase that the doctor, 
or Pete, or Olly had used, or the endless procession of 
Olly’s pink ribbons, and the tremulousness of a window 
curtain, or the black, sphinx-like riddle of a pattern on the 
bed-quilt or the wall-paper. Then there was sleep that 
was turbulent and conscious, and wakefulness that was 
lethargic and dim; and then infinite weariness, and then 
lapses of utter vacuity — the occasional ominous impinging 
of the shadow of death. 

But through this chaos there was always a dominant 
central figure —a figure partly a memory, and, as such, 
surrounded by consistent associations ; partly a reality and 
incongruous with its surroundings—the figure of Dofia 
Dolores! But whether this figure came back to Mr. 
Hamlin out of the dusky arches of the mission church in 
a cloud of incense, besprinkling him with holy water, or 
whether it bent over him, touching his feverish lips with 
cool drinks, or smoothing his pillow, a fact utterly unreal 
and preposterous seen against the pattern of the wall-paper, 
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or sitting on the familiar chair by his bedside — it was 
always there. And when, one day, the figure stayed 
longer, and the interval of complete consciousness seemed 
more protracted, Mr. Hamlin, with one mighty effort, 
moved his lips and said feebly, — 

“ Doña Dolores ! ” 

The figure started, leaned its beautiful face, blushing a 
celestial rosy red, above his own, put its finger to its perfect 
lips, and said in plain English, — 

“Hush! Iam Gabriel Conroy’s sister.” 


CHAPTER IX 
IN WHICH MR. HAMLIN "PASSES 


Wiru his lips sealed by the positive mandate of the lovely 
spectre, Mr. Hamlin resigned himself again to weakness and 
sleep. When he awoke, Olly was sitting by his bedside ; 
the dusky figure of Pete, spectacled and reading a good 
book, was dimly outlined against the window — but that 
was all. The vision —if vision it was — had fled. 

« Olly,” said Mr. Hamlin faintly. 

“Yes!” said Olly, opening her eyes in expectant 
sympathy. 

“How long have I been dr— I mean how long has 
this — spell lasted ? ” 

“ Three days,” said Olly. 

The you say!” (A humane and possibly weak 
consideration for Mr. Hamlin in his new weakness and suf- 
fering restricts me to a mere outline of his extravagance of 
speech.) 

“ But you’re better now,” supplemented Olly. 

Mr. Hamlin began to wonder faintly if his painful expe- 
rience of the last twenty-four hours were a part of his con- 
valescence. He was silent for a few moments, and then 
suddenly turned his face toward Olly. 

“ Did n’t you say something about — about — your sister, 
the other day ? ” 

“ Yes — she’s got back,” said Olly curtly. 

M< Hore??? 

ee Here.” 


“Well?” said Mr. Hamlin, a little impatiently. 
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“ Well,” returned Olly, with a slight toss of her curls, 
“she ’s got back, and I reckon it’s about time she did.” 

Strange to say, Olly’s evident lack of appreciation of sher 
sister seemed to please Mr. Hamlin — possibly because it 
agreed with his own idea of Grace’s superiority and his 
inability to recognize or accept her as a sister of Gabriel. 

“ Where has she been all this while?” asked Jack, 
rolling his large hollow eyes over Olly. 

“Goodness knows! Says she’s bin livin’ in some 
fammerly down in the South — Spanish, I reckon; thet’s 
whar she gits those airs and graces.” 

“ Has she ever been here — in this room ? ” asked Mr. 
Hamlin. 

“ Of course she has,” said Olly. ‘‘ When I left you to 
go with Gabe to see his wife at Wingdam, she volunteered 
to take my place. Thet waz while you waz flighty, Mr. 
Hamlin. But I reckon she admired to stay here on account 
of seein’ her bo!” 

“ Her what ? ” asked Mr. Hamlin, feeling the blood fast 
rushing to his colorless face. 

“Her bo,” repeated Olly, ‘thet thar Ashley, or Poinsett 
— or whatever he calls hisself now ! ” 

Mr. Hamlin here looked so singular, and his hand tight- 
ened so strongly around Olly’s, that she hurriedly repeated 
to him the story of Grace’s early wanderings, and her ab- 
sorbing passion for their former associate, Arthur Poinsett. 
The statement was, in Olly’s present state of mind, not 
favorable to Grace. “And she just came up yer only to 
see Arthur ag’in. That’s all. And she nearly swearin’ her 
brother’s life away —and pretendin’ it was only done to 
save the fammerly name. Jest ez if it hed been any more 
comfortable fur Gabriel to have been hung in his own name. 
And then goin’ and accusin’ thet innocent ole lamb, Gabe, 
of conspiring with July to take her name away. Purty goin’s 
on, I reckon. And thet man Poinsett, by her own showin’ 
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— never lettin’ on to see her nor us — nor anybody. And 
she sassin’ me for givin’ my opinion of him — and excusin’ 
him by sayin’ she did n’t want him to know whar she was. 
And she refusin’ to see July at all— and pore July lyin’ 
thar at Wingdam, sick with a new baby. Don’t talk to me 
about her! ” 

“ But your sister didn’t run away, with — with — this 
chap. She went away to bring you help,” interrupted 
Jack, hastily dragging Olly back to earlier history. 

“ Did she? Could n’t she trust her bo to go and get 
help and then come baek fur her ? —reckonin’ he cared for 
‘her at all. No, she waz thet crazy after him she could mt 
trust him outer her sight — and she left the camp and Gabe 
and ME for him. And then the idee of her talking to 
Gabriel about bein’ disgraced by July. Ez ef she had 
never done anythin’ to spile her own name, and puttin’ on 
such airs and ”? — 

“Dry up!” shouted Mr. Hamlin, turning with sudden 
savageness upon his pillow. ‘Dry up!—don’t you see 
you ’re driving me half crazy with your infernal buzzing ? ” 
He paused, as Olly stopped in mingled mortification and 
alarm, and then added in milder tones, ‘‘ There, that ll do. 
I am not feeling well to-day. Send Dr. Duchesne to me 
if he’s here. Stop one moment — there! Good-by, go!” 

Olly had risen promptly. There was always something 
in Mr. Hamlin’s positive tones that commanded an obedi- 
ence that she would have refused to any other. Thoroughly 
convinced of some important change in Mr. Hamlin’s symp- 
toms, she sought the doctor at once. Perhaps she brought 
with her some of her alarm and anxiety, for a moment later 
that distinguished physician entered with less deliberation 
than was his habit. He walked to the bedside of his pa- 
tient, and would have taken his hand, but Jack slipped his 
telltale pulse under the covers, and looking fixedly at the 
doctor, said ; — 
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“ Can I be moved from here ? ” 

“ You can, but I should hardly advise ” — 

“T didn’t ask that. This is a lone hand I’m playin’, 
doctor, and if I’m euchred, ’t ain’t your fault. How 
soon ? ” 

“I should say,” said Dr. Duchesne, with professional 
caution, “ that if no bad symptoms supervene” (he made 
here a half-habitual but wholly ineffectual dive for Jack’s 
pulse), “ you might go in a week.” 

“I must go now /” 

Dr. Duchesne bent over his patient. He was a quick as 
well as a patiently observing man, and he saw something in 
Jack’s face that no one else had detected. Seeing this he 
said, ‘You can go now, at a great risk — the risk of your 
life.” 

“ I’ll take it!” said Mr. Hamlin promptly. ‘I’ve been 
playin’ agin odds,” he added, with a faint but audacious 
smile, “for the last six months, and it’s no time to draw 
out now. Go on, tell Pete to pack up and get me ready.” 

“ Where are you going?” asked the doctor quietly, still 
gazing at his patient. 

“ To!— blank!” said Mr. Hamlin impulsively. Then 
recognizing the fact that, in view of his having traveling 
companions, some more definite and practicable locality was 
necessary, he paused a moment, and said, “To the Mission 
of San Antonio.” 

“ Very well,” said the doctor gravely. 

Strange to say, whether from the doctor’s medication, or 
from the stimulus of some reserved vitality hitherto unsus- 
pected, Mr. Hamlin from that moment rallied. The prep- 
arations for his departure were quickly made, and in a few 
hours he was ready for the road. 

“I don’t want to have anybody cacklin’ around me,” he 
said, in deprecation of any leave-taking. “I leave the 
board, they can go on with the game.” 
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Notwithstanding which, at the last moment, Gabriel 
hung awkwardly and heavily around the carriage in which 
the invalid was seated. 

“T’d foller atter ye, Mr. Hamlin, in a buggy,” he inter- 
polated, in gentle deprecation of his unwieldy and difficult 
bulk, “but I’m sorter kept yer with my wife —who is 
powerful weak along of a pore small baby — about so long 
— the same not bein’ a fammerly man yourself, you don’t 
kinder get the hang of. I thought it might please ye to 
know that I got bail yesterday for thet Mr. Perkins — ez 
did n’t kill that thar Ramirez — the same havin’ killed his- 
self — ez waz fetched out on the trial, which I reckon ye 
did n’t get to hear. I admire to see ye lookin’ so well, 
Mr. Hamlin, and I’m glad Olly’s goin’ with ye. I reckon 
Grace would hev gone too, but she’s sorter skary about 
strangers, hevin’ bin engaged these seving years to a young 
man by the name o’ Poinsett ez waz one o’ my counsel, and 
hevin’ lately had a row with the same — one o’ them 
lovers’ fights — which bein’ a young man yourself, ye kin 
kindly allow for.” 

“ Drive on!” imprecated Mr. Hamlin furiously to the 
driver ; “ what are you waiting for?” and with the whirl- 
ing wheels Gabriel dropped off apologetically in a cloud 
of dust, and Mr. Hamlin sank back exhaustedly on the 
cushions. 

Notwithstanding, as he increased his distance from One 
Horse Gulch, his spirits seemed to rise, and by the time 
they had reached San Antonio he had recovered his old 
audacity and dash of manner, and raised the highest hopes 
in the breast of everybody but — his doctor. Yet that 
gentleman, after a careful examination of his patient one 
night, said privately to Pete, “I think this exaltation will 
last about three days longer. I am going to San Francisco. 
At the end of that time I shall return — unless you tele- 
graph to me before that.” He parted gayly from his pa- 
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tient, and seriously from everybody else. Before he left 
he sought out Padre Felipe. “I have a patient here, in a 
critical condition,” said the doctor ; “the hotel is no place 
for him. Is there any family here — any house that will 
receive him under your advice for a week ? At the end of 
that time he will be better, —or beyond our ministration. 
He is not a Protestant—he is nothing. You have had 
experience with the heathen, Father Felipe.” 

Father Felipe looked at Dr. Duchesne. The doctor’s 
well-earned professional fame had penetrated even San 
Antonio ; the doctor’s insight and intelligence were visible 
in his manner, and touched the Jesuit instantly. “It isa 
strange case, my son; a sad case,” he said thoughtfully. 
“I will see.” 

He did. The next day, under the directions of Father 
Felipe, Mr. Hamlin was removed to the Rancho of the 
Blessed Fisherman, and notwithstanding the fact that its 
hostess was absent, was fairly installed as its guest. When 
Mrs. Sepulvida returned from her visit to San Francisco, 
she was at first astonished, then excited, and then, I fear, 
gratified. 

For she at once recognized in this guest of Father Felipe 
the mysterious stranger whom she had, some weeks ago, 
detected on the plains of the Blessed Trinity. And Jack, 
despite his illness, was still handsome, and had, moreover, 
the melancholy graces of invalidism, which go far with an 
habitually ailing sex. And so she coddled Mr. Hamlin, 
and gave him her sacred hammock over the porch by day, 
and her best bedroom at night. And then, at the close of 
a pleasant day, she said archly, — 

“I think I have seen you before, Mr. Hamlin — at the 
Rancho of the Blessed Trinity. You remember — the house 
of Doña Dolores ? ” 

Mr. Hamlin was too observant of the sex to be imper- 
tinently mindful of another woman than his interlocutor, 
and assented with easy indifference. 
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Dofia Maria (now thoroughly convinced that Mr. Ham- 
lin’s attentions on that eventful occasion were intended 
for herself, and even delightfully suspicious of some pre- 
arranged plan in his present situation): ‘Poor Doña 
Dolores! You know we have lost her forever.” 

Mr. Hamlin asked, ‘“ When ?” 

“ That dreadful earthquake on the 8th.” 

Mr. Hamlin, reflecting that the appearance of Grace 
Conroy was on the 10th, assented again abstractedly. 

“Ah, yes! so sad! And yet, perhaps, for the best. 
You know the poor girl had a hopeless passion for her 
legal adviser — the famous Arthur Poinsett! Ah! youdid 
not? Well, perhaps it was only merciful that she died 
before she knew how insincere that man’s attentions were. 
You are a believer in special providences, Mr. Hamlin ? ” 

Mr. Hamlin (doubtfully): “ You mean a run of luck ?” 

Doña Maria (rapidly), ignoring Mr. Hamlin’s illus- 
tration): “ Well, perhaps Z have reason to say so. Poor 
Dofia Dolores was my friend. Yet, would you believe 
there were people — you know how ridiculous is the gossip 
of a town like this — there are people who believed that he 
was paying attention to ME!” 

Mrs. Sepulvida hung her head archly. There was a 
long pause. Then Mr, Hamlin called faintly, — 

« Pete!” 

“ Yes, Mars Jack.” 

“ Ain’t it time to take that medicine ? ” 

When Dr. Duchesne returned he ignored all this little 
byplay, and even the anxious inquiries of Olly, and said to 
Mr. Hamlin, — 

“ Have you any objection to my sending for Dr. Mackin- 
tosh — a devilish clever fellow ? ” 

And Mr. Hamlin had none. And s0, after a private 
telegram, Dr. Mackintosh arrived, and for three or four 
hours the two doctors talked in an apparently unintel- 
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ligible language, chiefly about a person who Mr. Hamlin 
was satisfied did not exist. And when Dr. Mackintosh 
left, Dr. Duchesne, after a very earnest conversation with 
him on their way to the stage office, drew a chair beside 
Mr. Hamlin’s bed. 

s Jack!” 

SVS sir? 

“ Have you got everything fixed — all right ?” 

SCY os, sir’? 

“ Jack |,” 

© Yes, sir.” 

“You ’ve made Pete very happy this morning.” 

Jack looked up at Dr. Duchesne’s critical face, and the 
doctor went on gravely, — 

“ Confessing religion to him — saying you believed as he 
did! ” 

A faint laugh glimmered in the dark hollows of Jack’s 
eyes. 

“ The old man,” he said explanatorily, “ has been preach- 
in’ mighty heavy at me ever since t’ other doctor came, and 
I reckoned it might please him to allow that everything he 
said was so. You see the old man’s bin right soft on me, 
and between us, doctor, I ain’t much to give him in ex- 
change. It’s no square game!” 

“Then you believe you’re going to die?” said the 
doctor gravely. 

“ I reckon.” 

“ And you have no directions to give me ?” 

“There ’s a black hound at Sacramento, — Jim Briggs, 
—who borrowed and never gave back my silver-mounted 
Derringers, that I reckoned to give to you! Tell him he ’d 
better give them up, or I’ll” — 

« Jack,” interrupted Dr. Duchesne, with infinite gentle- 
ness, laying his hand on the invalid’s arm, “ you must not 
think of me.” 
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Jack pressed his friend’s hand. 

“ There’s my diamond pin up the spout at Wingdam, 
and the money gone to Lawyer Maxwell to pay witnesses 
for that old fool. Gabriel. And then when Gabriel and me 
was escaping I happened to strike the very man, Perkins, 
who was Gabriel’s principal witness, and he was dead 
broke, and I had to give him my solitaire ring to help him 
get away and be on hand for Gabriel. And Olly’s got my 
gold specimen to be made into a mug for that cub of that 
old she tiger — Gabriel’s woman — that Madame Devarges. 
And my watch — Who has got my watch?” said Mr. 
Hamlin reflectively. 

‘Never mind those things, Jack. Have you any word 
to send — to— anybody ? ” 

66 No.” 

There was a long pause. In the stillness the ticking of 
a clock on the mantel became audible. Then there was a 
laugh in the anteroom, where a professional brother of 
Jack’s had been waiting, slightly under the influence of 
grief and liquor. 

“Scotty ought to know better than to kick up a row 
in a decent woman’s house,” whispered Jack faintly. 
“Tell him to dry up, or I’ll” — 

But his voice was failing him, and the sentence remained 
incomplete. 

“ Doc— ” (after a long effort). 

“ Jack.” 

“Don’t — let — on — to Pete — I fooled — him.” 

“No, Jack.” 

They were both still for several minutes. And then Dr, 
Duchesne softly released his hand and laid that of his 
patient, white and thin, upon the coverlid before him. 
Then he rose gently and opened the door of the anteroom. 
Two or three eager faces confronted him. ‘ Pete,” he said 
gravely. ‘I want Pete — no one else.” 
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The old negro entered with a trembling step. And then 
catching sight of the white face on the pillow, he uttered 
one cry —a cry replete with all the hysterical pathos of-his 
race, — and ran and dropped on his knees beside it! And 
then the black and the white face were near together, and 
both were wet with tears. 

Dr. Duchesne stepped forward and would have laid his 
hand gently upon the old servant’s shoulder. But he 
stopped, for suddenly both of the black hands were lifted 
wildly in the air, and the black face with rapt eyeballs 
turned toward the ceiling, as if they had caught sight of the 
steadfast blue beyond. Perhaps they had. 

“O de Lord God! whose prechiss blood washes de 
brack sheep and de white sheep all de one color! O de 
Lamb ob God! Sabe, sabe dis por’, dis por’ boy. O 
Lord God, for MY sake. O de Lord God, dow knowst fo’ 
twenty years Pete, ole Pete, has walked in dy ways — has 
found de Lord and Him crucified! — and has been dy 
servant. O de Lord God — O de bressed Lord, ef it’s all 
de same to you, let all dat go fo’ nowt. Let ole Pete go! 
and send down dy mercy and forgiveness fo’ him /” 


CHAPTER X 
IN THE OLD CABIN AGAIN 


THERE was little difficulty in establishing the validity of 
Grace Conroy’s claim to the Conroy grant under the bequest 
of Dr. Devarges. Henidentity was confirmed by Mr. Dum- 
phy —none the less readily that it relieved him of a dis- 
tressing doubt about the late Mrs. Dumphy, and did not 
affect his claim to the mineral discovery which he had pur- 
chased from Gabriel and his wife. It was true that since 
the dropping of the lead the mine had been virtually aban- 
doned, and was comparatively of little market value. But 
Mr. Dumphy still clung to the hope that the missing lead 
would be discovered. 

He was right. It was some weeks after the death of 
Mr. Hamlin that Gabriel and Olly stood again beneath the 
dismantled rooftree and bare walls of his old cabin on 
Conroy Hill. But the visit this time was not one of con- 
fidential disclosure nor lonely contemplation, but with a 
practical view of determining whether this first home of 
the brother and sister could be repaired and made habitable, 
for Gabriel had steadily refused the solicitations of Grace 
that he should occupy his more recent mansion. Mrs. Con- 
roy and infant were at the hotel. 

“Thar, Olly,” said Gabriel, “I reckon that a cartload o’ 
boards and a few days’ work with willin’ hands, will put 
that thar shanty back ag’in ez it used to be when you and 
me waz childun.” 

“Yes,” said Olly, abstractedly. 

“We ’ve had good times yer, Olly, you and me! ” 
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“Yes,” said Olly, with eyes still afar. 

Gabriel looked down — a great way — on his sister, and - 
then suddenly took her hand and sat down upon the door- 
step, drawing her between his knees after the old fashion. 

“ Ye ain’t hearkenin’ to me, Olly dear! ” 

Whereat Miss Olympia instantly and illogically burst 
into tears, and threw her small arms about Gabriel’s huge 
bulk. She had been capricious and fretful since Mr. Ham- 
lin’s death, and it may be that she embraced the dead man 
again in her brother’s arms. But her outward expression 
was, “Gracey! I was thinking 0’ poor Gracey, Gabe ! ” 

“Then,” said Gabriel, with intense archness and cun- 
ning, ‘‘ you was thinkin’ o’ present kempany, for ef I ain’t 
blind that’s them coming up the hill.” 

There were two figures slowly coming up the hill out- 
lined against the rosy sunset. A man and woman, — 
Arthur Poinsett and Grace Conroy. Olly lifted her head 
and rose to her feet. They approached nearer. No one 
spoke. The next instant — impulsively, I admit; incon- 
sistently, I protest — the sisters were in each other’s arms. 
The two men looked at each other, awkward, reticent, 
superior. 

Then the women having made quick work of it, the two 
men were treated to an equally illogical, inconsistent em- 
brace. When Grace at last, crying and laughing, released 
Gabriel’s neck from her sweet arms, Mr. Poinsett assumed 
the masculine attitude of pure reason. 

« Now that you have found your sister, permit me to in- 
troduce you to my wife,” he said to Gabriel, taking Grace’s 
hand in his own. 

Whereat Olly flew into Poinsett’s arms, and gave him a 
fraternal and conciliatory kiss. Tableau. 

« You don’t look like a bride,” said the practical Olly to 
Mrs. Poinsett, under her breath; ‘ you ain’t got no veil, 
no orange blossoms — and that black dress ” — 
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‘“‘ We’ve been married seven years, Olly,” said the quick- 
eared and ready-witted Arthur. 

And then these people began to chatter as if they had 
always been in the closest confidence and communion. 

“ You know,” said Grace to her brother, ‘ Arthur and I 
are going East, to the States, to-morrow, and really, Gabe, 
he says he will not leave here until you consent to take back 
your house — your wife’s house, Gabe. You know WE” 
(there was a tremendous significance in this newly-found 
personal plural) — “ WE have deeded it all to you.” 

“ I hev a dooty to pér-form to Gracey,” said Gabriel Con- 
roy, with astute deliberation, looking at Mr. Poinsett, — “a 
dooty to thet gal, thet must be done afore any trans-fer of 
this yer proputty is made. I hev to make restitution of 
certain papers ez hez fallen casooally into my hands. This 
yer paper,” he added, drawing a soiled yellow envelope 
from his pocket, “kem to me a week ago, the same hevin’ 
lied in the express office sens the trial. It belongs to 
Gracey, I reckon, and I hands it to her.” 

Grace tore open the envelope, glanced at its contents 
hurriedly, uttered a slight cry of astonishment, blushed, and 
put the paper into her pocket. 

“This yer paper,” continued Gabriel gravely, drawing 
another from his blouse, “was found by me in the Empire 
Tunnel the night I was runnin’ from the lynchers. It like- 
wise b’longs to Gracey — and the world gin’rally. It’s the 
record of Dr. Devarges’s fust discovery of the silver lead on 
this yer hill, and,” continued Gabriel, with infinite gravity, 
“ wipes out, so to speak, this yer mineral right o’ me and 
Mr. Dumphy and the stockholders gin’rally.” 

It was Mr. Poinsett’s turn to take the paper from 
Gabriel’s hands. He examined it attentively by the fading 
light. “That is so,” he said earnestly ; “it is quite legal 
and valid.” 

“ And thar ez one paper more,” continued Gabriel, this 
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time putting his hand in his bosom and drawing out a buck- 
skin purse, from which he extracted a many-folded paper. 
“Tt’s the grant that Dr. Devarges gave Gracey, thet thet 
pore Mexican Ramirez ez — maybe ye may remember — waz 
killed handed to my wife, and July, my wife,” — said Ga- 
briel, with a prodigious blush, — “ hez been sorter keepin’ 
IN TRUST for Gracey!” 

He gave the paper to Arthur, who received it, but still 
retained a warm grasp of Gabriel’s massive hand. 

“And now,” added Gabriel, “et’s gettin’ late, and I 
reckon et’s about the square thing ef we’d ad-journ this yer 
meeting to the hotel, and ez you’re goin’ away, maybe ye’d 
make a partin’ visit with yer wife, forgettin’ and forgivin’ 
like, to Mrs. Conroy and the baby —a pore little thing — 
that, ye would n’t believe it, Mr. Poinsett, looks like me!” 

But Olly and Grace had drawn aside, and were in the 
midst of an animated conversation. And Grace was say- 
ing, DE 

“ So I took the stone from the fire, just as I take this ” 
(she picked up a fragment of the crumbling chimney before 
her); “it looked black and burnt just like this; and I 
rubbed it hard on the blanket so, and it shone, just like 
silver, and Dr. Devarges said ” — 

“We are going, Grace,” interrupted her husband, — “ we 
are going to see Gabriel’s wife.” 

Grace hesitated a moment, but as her husband took her 
arm he slightly pressed it with a certain matrimonial caution, 
whereupon, with a quick impulsive gesture, Grace held out 
her hand to Olly, and the three gayly followed the bowed 
figure of Gabriel as he strode through the darkening woods. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE RETURN OF A FOOTPRINT 


I REGRET that no detailed account of the reconciliatory 
visit to Mrs. Conroy has been handed down, and I only 
gather a hint of it ftom after comments of the actors them- 
selves, When the last words of parting had been said, and 
Grace and Arthur had taken their seats in the Wingdam 
coach, Gabriel bent over his wife’s bedside, — 

“ It kinder seemed ez ef you and Mr. Poinsett recognized 
each other at first, July,” said Gabriel. 

“ I have seen him before — not here! I don’t think 
he’ll ever trouble us much, Gabriel,” said Mrs. Conroy, 
with a certain triumphant lighting of the cold fires of her 
gray eyes. ‘ But look at the baby. He’s laughing! He 
knows you, I declare!” And in Gabriel’s rapt astonish- 
ment at this unprecedented display of intelligence in one so 
young, the subject was dropped. 

“Why, where did you ever see Mrs. Conroy before ? ” 
asked Grace of her husband when they had reached Wing- 
dam that night. 

“I never saw Mrs. Conroy before,” returned Arthur, 
with legal precision. “I met a lady in St. Louis years 
ago under another name, who, I dare say, is now your bro- 
thers wife. But—I think, Grace —the less we see of 
her — the better.” 

“Why?” 

“ By the way, darling, what was that paper that Gabriel 
gave you?” asked Arthur, lightly, avoiding the previous 
question, 
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Grace drew the paper from her pocket, blushed slightly, 
kissed her husband, and then putting her arms around his 
neck, laid her face in his breast, while he read aloud, in 
Spanish, the following : — 


This is to give trustworthy statement that on the 18th 
of May, 1848, a young girl, calling herself Grace Conroy, 
sought shelter and aid at the Presidio of San Geronimo. 
Being friendless — but of the B. V. M. and the Saints — I 
adopted her as my daughter, with the name of Dolores Sal- 
vatierra. Six months after her arrival, on the 12th Novem- 
ber, 1848, she was delivered of a dead child, the son of her 
affianced husband, one Philip Ashley. Wishing to keep 
her secret from the world and to prevent recognition by the 
members of her own race and family, by the assistance and 
advice of an Indian peon, Manuela, she consented that her 
face and hands should be daily washed by the juice of the 
Yokoto — whose effect is to change the skin to the color of 
bronze. With this metamorphosis she became known, by 
my advice and consent, as the daughter of the Indian Prin- 
cess Nicata and myself. And as such I have recognized in 
due form her legal right in the apportionment of my estate. 

Given at the Presidio of San Geronimo, this first day of 
December, 1848. 

José HERMENIZILDO SALVATIERRA. 


“ But how did Gabriel get this ?” asked Arthur. 

“« I — don’t — know! ” said Grace. 

“To whom did you give it?” 

« To — Padre Felipe.” 

« Oh, I see!” said Arthur. “Then you are Mr. Dum- 
phy’s long-lost wife ?” 

“I don’t know what Father Felipe did,” said Grace, 
tossing her head slightly. ‘I put the matter in his 
hands.” 
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“The whole story ? ” 

“I said nothing about you — you great goose!” 

Arthur kissed her by way of acknowledging the justice of 
the epithet. 

“ But I ought to have told Mrs. Sepulvida the whole 
story when she said you proposed to her. You’re sure 
you did n’t ? ” continued Grace, looking into her husband’s 
eyes, j 

“Never,” said that admirable young man promptly. 


`A 


CHAPTER XII 


FRAGMENT OF A LETTER FROM OLYMPIA CONROY TO 
GRACE POINSETT 


*++ THE baby is doing well. And only think — Gabe 
has struck it again! And you was the cause, dear — and 
he says it all belongs to you — like the old mule that he is. 
Don’t you remember when you was telling me about Doctor 
Divergers giving you that rock and how you rubed it untill 
the silver shone, well, you took up a rock from our old 
chimbly and rubed it, while you was telling it. And thet 
rock Gabe came across next morning, all shining where you 
had rubed it. And shure enuff it was sollid silver. And 
then Gabe says, says he, “ We ’ve struck it ag’in, fur the 
chimbly rock was taken from the first hole I dug on the hill 
only a hundred feet from here.” And shure enuff, yesterday 
he purspected the hole and found the leed ag’in. And we 
are all very ritch ag’in and comin’ to see you next yeer, 
only that Gabe is such a fool! Your loving sister, 

OLYMPIA Conroy. 


BOHEMIAN PAPERS 


MELONS 


As I do not suppose the most gentle of readers will 
believe that anybody’s sponsors in baptism ever willfully 
assumed the responsibility of such a name, I may as well 
state that I have reason to infer that Melons was simply 
the nickname of a small boy I once knew. If he had any 
other, I never knew it. 

Various theories were often projected by me to account 
for this strange cognomen. His head, which was covered 
with a transparent down, like that which clothes very small 
chickens, plainly permitting the scalp to show through, to 
an imaginative mind might have suggested that succulent 
vegetable. That his parents, recognizing some poetical 
significance in the fruits of the season, might have given 
this name to an August child, was an Oriental explanation. 
That from his infancy he was fond of indulging in melons, 
seemed on the whole the most likely, particularly as Fancy 
was not bred in McGinnis’s Court. He dawned upon me 
as Melons. His proximity was indicated by shrill, youth- 
ful voices, as “ Ah, Melons!” or playfully, “ Hi, Melons!” 
or authoritatively, “ You, Melons!” 

McGinnis’s Court was a democratic expression of some 
obstinate and radical property holder. Occupying a limited 
space between two fashionable thoroughfares, it refused to 
conform to circumstances, but sturdily paraded its unkempt 
glories, and frequently asserted itself in ungrammatical lan- 
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guage. My window — a rear room on the ground floor — 
in this way derived blended light and shadow from the 
court. So low was the window-sill, that had I been the 
least predisposed to somnambulism it would have broken 
out under such favorable auspices, and I should have 
haunted McGinnis’s Court. My speculations as to the 
origin of the court were not altogether gratuitous, for by 
means of this window I once saw the past, as through a 
glass darkly. It was a Celtic shadow that early one morn- 
ing obstructed my ancient lights. It seemed to belong to 
an individual with a pea-coat, a stubby pipe, and bristling 
beard. He was gazing intently at the court, resting on a 
heavy cane, somewhat in the way that heroes dramatically 
visit the scenes of their boyhood. As there was little of 
architectural beauty in the court, I came to the conclusion 
that it was McGinnis looking after his property. The fact 
that he carefully kicked a broken bottle out of the road 
somewhat strengthened me in the opinion. But he pres- 
ently walked away, and the court knew him no more. He 
probably collected his rents by proxy — if he collected them 
at all. 

Beyond Melons, of whom all this is purely introductory, 
there was little to interest the most sanguine and hopeful 
nature. In common with all such localities, a great deal of 
washing was done in comparison with the visible results. 

There was always something whisking on the line, and 
always something whisking through the court that looked 
as if it ought to be there. A fish-geranium — of all plants 
kept for the recreation of mankind certainly the greatest 
illusion — straggled under the window. Through its dusty 
leaves I caught the first glance of Melons. 

His age was about seven. “He looked older from the 
venerable whiteness of his head, and it was impossible to 
conjecture his size, as he always wore clothes apparently 
belonging to some shapely youth of nineteen. A pair of 
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pantaloons, that, when sustained by a single suspender, 
completely equipped him, formed his every-day suit. How, 
with this lavish superfluity of clothing, he managed to per- 
form the surprising gymnastic feats it has been my privi- 
lege to witness, I have never been able to tell. His “ turn- 
ing the crab,” and other minor dislocations, were always 
attended with success. It was not an unusual sight at any 
hour of the day to find Melons suspended on a line, or to 
see his venerable head appearing above the roofs of the out- 
houses. Melons knew the exact height of every fence in 
the vicinity, its facilities for scaling, and the possibility of 
seizure on the other side. His more peaceful and quieter 
amusements consisted in dragging a disused boiler by a 
large string, with hideous outcries, to imaginary fires. 
Melons was not gregarious in his habits. A few youths 
of his own age sometimes called upon him, but they even- 
tually became abusive, and their visits were more strictly 
predatory incursions for old bottles and junk, which formed 
the staple of McGinnis’s Court. Overcome by loneliness, 
one day Melons inveigled a blind harper into the court. 
For two hours did that wretched man prosecute his un- 
hallowed calling, unrecompensed, and going round and 
round the court, apparently under the impression that it 
was some other place, while Melons surveyed him from an 
adjoining fence with calm satisfaction. It was this absence 
of conscientious motives that brought Melons into dis- 
repute with his aristocratic neighbors. Orders were issued 
that no child of wealthy and pious parentage should play 
with him. This mandate, as a matter of course, invested 
Melons with a fascinating interest to them. Admiring 
glances were cast at Melons from nursery windows. Baby 
fingers beckoned to him. Invitations to tea (on wood and 
pewter) were lisped to him from aristocratic back yards. 
It was evident he was looked upon as a pure and noble 
being, untrammeled by the conventienalities of parentage, 
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and physically as well as mentally exalted above them. 
One afternoon an unusual commotion prevailed in the 
vicinity of McGinnis’s Court. Looking from my window, I 
saw Melons perched on the roof of a stable, pulling up a 
rope by which one “ Tommy,” an infant scion of an adja- 
cent and wealthy house, was suspended in mid-air. In vain 
the female relatives of Tommy congregated in the back yard 
expostulated with Melons; in vain the unhappy father 
shook his fist at him. Secure in his position, Melons re- 
doubled his exertions, and at last landed Tommy on the 
roof. Then it was that the humiliating fact was disclosed 
that Tommy had been acting in collusion with Melons. 
He grinned delightedly back at his parents, as if “ by merit 
raised to that bad eminence.” Long before the ladder 
arrived that was to succor him, he became the sworn ally 
of Melons, and, I regret to say, incited by the same auda- 
cious boy, chaffed his own flesh and blood below him. He 
was eventually taken, though of course Melons escaped. 
But Tommy was restricted to the window after that, and 
the companionship was limited to “Hi, Melons!” and 
“You, Tommy!” and Melons, to all practical purposes, 
lost him forever. I looked afterward to see some signs 
of sorrow on Melons’s part, but in vain; he buried his 
grief, if he had any, somewhere in his one voluminous 
garment. 

At about this time my opportunities of knowing Melons 
became more extended. I was engaged in filling a void in 
the literature of the Pacific Coast. As this void was a 
pretty large one, and as I was informed that the Pacific 
Coast languished under it, I set apart two hours each day 
to this work of filling in. It was necessary that I should 
adopt a methodical system, so I retired from the world and 
locked myself in my room at a certain hour each day, after 
coming from my office. I then carefully drew out my port- 
folio and read what I had written the day before. This 
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would suggest some alteration, and I would carefully rewrite 
it. During this operation I would turn to consult a book 
of reference, which invariably proved extremely interesting 
and attractive. It would generally suggest another and 
better method of “ filling in.” Turning this method over 
reflectively in my mind, I would finally commence the new 
method, which I eventually abandoned for the original plan. 
At this time I would become convinced that my exhausted 
faculties demanded a cigar. The operation of lighting a 
cigar usually suggested that a little quiet reflection and 
meditation would be of service to me, and I always allowed 
myself to be guided by prudential instincts. Eventually, 
seated by my window, as before stated, Melons asserted 
himself. Though our conversation rarely went further than 
« Hello, Mister ! ” and ‘ Ah, Melons! ” a vagabond instinct 
we felt in common implied a communion deeper than words, 
In this spiritual commingling the time passed, often beguiled 
by gymnastics on the fence or line (always with an eye to 
my window), until dinner was announced and I found a 
more practical void required my attention. An unlooked- 
for incident drew us in closer relation. 

A seafaring friend just from a tropical voyage had pre- 
sented me with a bunch of bananas. They were not quite 
ripe, and I hung them before my window to mature in the 
sun of McGinnis’s Court, whose forcing qualities were 
remarkable. In the mysteriously mingled odors of ship 
and shore which they diffused throughout my room there 
was a lingering reminiscence of low latitudes. But even 
that joy was fleeting and evanescent: they never reached 
maturity. 

Coming home one day, as I turned the corner of that 
fashionable thoroughfare before alluded to, I met a small 
boy eating a banana. There was nothing remarkable in 
that, but as I neared McGinnis’s Court I presently met 
another small boy also eating a banana. A third small boy 
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engaged in a like occupation obtruded a painful coincidence 
upon my mind. I leave the psychological reader to deter- 
mine the exact co-relation between this circumstance and 
the sickening sense of loss that overcame me on witnessing 
it. I reached my room — and found the bunch of bananas 
was gone. 

There was but one who knew of their existence, but one 
who frequented my window, but one capable of the gym- 
nastic effort to procure them, and that was— I blush to 
say it— Melons. Melons the depredator — Melons, de- 
spoiled by larger boys of his ill-gotten booty, or reckless 
and indiscreetly liberal; Melons — now a fugitive on some 
neighboring housetop. I lit a cigar, and drawing my chair 
to the window, sought surcease of sorrow in the contempla- 
tion of the fish-geranium. In a few moments something 
white passed my window at about the level of the edge. 
There was no mistaking that hoary head, which now repre- 
sented to me only aged iniquity. It was Melons, that 
venerable, juvenile hypocrite ! 

He affected not to observe me, and would have with- 
drawn quietly, but that horrible fascination which causes 
the murderer to revisit the scene of his crime impelled him 
toward my window. I smoked calmly and gazed at him 
without speaking. He walked several times up and down 
the court with a half-rigid, half-belligerent expression of eye 
and shoulder, intended to represent the carelessness of 
innocence. 

Once or twice he stopped, and putting his arms their 
whole length into his capacious trousers, gazed with some 
interest at the additional width they thus acquired. Then 
he whistled. The singular conflicting conditions of John 
Brown’s body and soul were at that time beginning to 
attract the attention of youth, and Melons’s performance 
of that melody was always remarkable. But to-day he 
whistled falsely and shrilly between his teeth. At last he 
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met my eye. He winced slightly, but recovered himself, 
and going to the fence, stood for a few moments on his 
hands, with his bare feet quivering in the air. Then‘he 
turned toward me and threw out a conversational prelim- 
inary. 

“They is a cirkis,” said Melons gravely, hanging with 
his back to the fence and his arms twisted around the 
palings — “a cirkis over yonder! ” —indicating the locality 
with his foot — ‘ with hosses, and hossback riders. They 
is a man wot rides six hosses to onct —six hosses to onet — 
and nary saddle ” — and he paused in expectation. 

Even this equestrian novelty did not affect me. I still 
kept a fixed gaze on Melons’s eye, and he began to tremble 
and visibly shrink in his capacious garment. Some other 
desperate means — conversation with Melons was always a 
desperate means — must be resorted to. He recommenced 
more artfully. 

“ Do you know Carrots ? ” 

I had a faint remembrance of a boy of that euphonious 
name, with scarlet hair, who was a playmate and persecutor 
of Melons. But I said nothing. 

“Carrots is a bad boy. Killed a policeman onct. Wears 
a dirk knife in his boots. Saw him to-day looking in your 
windy.” 

I felt that this must end here. I rose sternly and ad- 
dressed Melons. 

“ Melons, this is all irrelevant and impertinent to the 
case. You took those bananas. Your proposition regard- 
ing Carrots, even if I were inclined to accept it as credible 
information, does not alter the material issue. You took 
those bananas. The offense under the statutes of California 
is felony. How far Carrots may have been accessory to the 
fact either before or after, is not my intention at present to 
discuss. The act is complete. Your present conduct shows 
the animus furandi to have been equally clear.” 
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By the time I had finished this exordium, Melons had 
disappeared, as I fully expected. 

He never reappeared. The remorse that I have experi- 
enced for the part I had taken in what I fear may have 
resulted in his utter and complete extermination, alas! he 
may not know, except through these pages. For I have 
never seen him since. Whether he ran away and went to 
sea, to reappear at some future day as the most ancient of 
mariners, or whether he buried himself completely in his 
trousers, I never shall know. I have read the papers 
anxiously for accounts of him. I have gone to the police 
office in the vain attempt of identifying him as a lost child. 
But I have never seen or heard of him since. Strange fears 
have sometimes crossed my mind that his venerable appear- 
ance may have been actually the result of senility, and that 
he may have been gathered peacefully to his fathers in a 
green old age. I have even had doubts of his existence, 
and have sometimes thought that he was providentially and 
mysteriously offered to fill the void I have before alluded 
to. In that hope I have written these pages. 


A VENERABLE IMPOSTOR 


As I glance across my table, I am somewhat distracted by 
the spectacle of a venerable head whose crown occasionally 
appears beyond, at about its level. The apparition of a 
very small hand, whose fingers are bunchy and have the 
appearance of being slightly webbed, which is frequently 
lifted above the table in a vain and impotent attempt to 
reach the inkstand, always affects me as a novelty at each 
recurrence of the phenomenon. Yet both the venerable 
head and bunchy fingers belong to an individual with 
whom I am familiar, and to whom, for certain reasons 
hereafter described, I choose to apply the epithet written 
above this article.. 

His advent in the family was attended with peculiar 
circumstances. He was received with some concern, the 
number of retainers having been increased by one in honor 
of his arrival. He appeared to be weary, — his pretense 
was that he had come from a long journey, —so that for 
days, weeks, and even months, he did not leave his bed 
except when he was carried. But it was remarkable that 
his appetite was invariably regular and healthy, and that 
his meals, which he required should be brought to him, 
were seldom rejected. During this time he had little con- 
versation with the family, his knowledge of our vernacular 
being limited, but occasionally spoke to himself in his own 
language, — a foreign tongue. The difficulties attending 
this eccentricity were obviated by the young woman who 
had from the first taken him under her protection, — 
being, like the rest of her sex, peculiarly open to imposi- 
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tions, —and who at once disorganized her own tongue to 
suit his. This was effected by the contraction of the syl- 
lables of some words, the addition of syllables to others, 
and an ingenious disregard for tenses and the governing 
powers of the verb. The same singular law which im- 
pels people in conversation with foreigners to imitate their 
broken English governed the family in their communica- 
tions with him. He received these evidences of his power 
with an indifference not wholly free from scorn. The 
expression of his eye would occasionally denote that his 
higher nature revolted from them. I have no doubt my- 
self that his wants were frequently misinterpreted ; that 
the stretching forth of his hands toward the moon and stars 
might have been the performance of some religious rite 
peculiar to his own country, which was in ours misconstrued 
into a desire for physical nourishment. His repetition of 
the word ‘ goo-goo,” — which was subject to a variety of 
opposite interpretations, — when taken in conjunction with 
his size, in my mind seemed to indicate his aboriginal or 
Aztec origin. 

I incline to this belief as it sustains the impression I 
have already hinted at, that his extreme youth is a simula- 
tion and deceit; that he is really older and has lived before 
at some remote period, and that his conduct fully justifies 
his title as A Venerable Impostor. A variety of circum- 
stances corroborate this impression: his tottering walk, 
which is a senile as well as a juvenile condition; his 
venerable head, thatched with such imperceptible hair that, 
at a distance, it looks like a mild aureole, and his imperfect 
dental exhibition. But beside these physical peculiarities 
may be observed certain moral symptoms, which go to 
disprove his assumed youth. He is in the habit of falling 
into reveries, caused, I have no doubt, by some circum- 
stance which suggests a comparison with his experience in 
his remoter boyhood, or by some serious retrospection of 
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the past years. He has been detected lying awake at times 
when he should have been asleep, engaged in curioùsly 
comparing the bedclothes, walls, and furniture with some 
recollection of his youth. At such moments he has been 
heard to sing softly to himself fragments of some unintel- 
ligible composition, which probably still linger in his mem- 
ory as the echoes of a music he has long outgrown. He 
has the habit of receiving strangers with the familiarity of 
one who had met them before, and to whom their antece- 
dents and peculiarities were matters of old acquaintance ; 
and so unerring is his judgment of their previous charac- 
ter, that when he withholds his confidence I am apt to 
withhold mine. It is somewhat remarkable that while the 
maturity of his years and the respect due to them is denied 
by man, his superiority and venerable age are never ques- 
tioned by the brute creation. The dog treats him with, 
a respect and consideration accorded to no others, and the 
cat permits a familiarity which I should shudder to 
attempt. It may be considered an evidence of some pan- 
theistic quality in his previous education that he seems. 
to recognize a fellowship even in inarticulate objects ; he 
has been known to verbally address plants, flowers, and. 
fruit, and to extend his confidence to such inanimate 
objects as chairs and tables. There can be little doubt 
that, in the remote period of his youth, these objects were 
endowed with not only sentient natures, but moral capa- 
bilities, and he is still in the habit of beating them when 
they collide with him, and of pardoning them with a kiss, 
As he has grown older — rather let me say, as we have 
approximated to his years— he has, in spite of the apparent 
paradox, lost much of his senile gravity. It must be con- 
fessed that some of his actions of late appear to our imper- 
fect comprehension inconsistent with his extreme age. A 
habit of marching up and down with a string tied to a soda- 
water bottle; a disposition to ride anything that could by 
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any exercise of the liveliest fancy be made to assume equine 
proportions ; a propensity to blacken his venerable white 
hair with ink and coal dust; and an omnivorous appetite, 
which did not stop at chalk, clay, or cinders, were peculiar- 
ities not calculated to excite respect. In fact, he would 
seem to have become demoralized, and when, after a pro- 
longed absence the other day, he was finally discovered 
standing upon the front steps addressing a group of delighted 
children out of his limited vocabulary, the circumstance 
could only be accounted for as the garrulity of age. 

But I lay aside my\pen amidst an ominous silence and 
the disappearance of the venerable head from my plane of 
vision. As I step to the other side of the table, I find that 
sleep has overtaken him in an overt act of hoary wickedness. 
The very pages I have devoted to an exposition of his 
deceit he has quietly abstracted, and I find them covered 
with cabalistic figures and wild-looking hieroglyphs traced 
with his forefinger dipped in ink, which doubtless in his own 
language conveys a scathing commentary on my composi- 
tion. But he sleeps peacefully, and there is something in 
his face which tells me that he has already wandered away 
to that dim region of his youth where I cannot follow him. 
And as there comes a strange stirring at my heart when I 
contemplate the immeasurable gulf which lies between us, 
and how slight and feeble as yet is his grasp on this world 
and its strange realities, I find, too late, that I also am a 
willing victim of the Venerable Impostor. 


A BOYS DOG 


As I lift my eyes from the paper, I observe a dog lying 
on the steps of the opposite house. His attitude might induce 
passers-by and casual observers to believe him to belong to 
the people who live there, and to accord to him a certain 
standing and position. I have seen visitors pat him, under 
the impression that they were doing an act of courtesy to 
his master, he lending himself to the fraud by hypocritical 
contortions of the body. But his attitude is one of deceit 
and simulation. He has neither master nor habitation. He 
is a very pariah and outcast; in brief, “ A Boys’ Dog.” 

There is a degree of hopeless and irreclaimable vaga- 
bondage expressed in this epithet which may not be gener- 
ally understood. Only those who are familiar with the 
roving nature and predatory instincts of boys in large cities 
will appreciate its strength. It is the lowest step in the 
social scale to which a respectable canine can descend. <A 
blind man’s dog, or the companion of a knife-grinder, is 
comparatively elevated. He at least owes allegiance to but 
one master. But the Boys’ Dog is the thrall of an entire 
juvenile community, obedient to the beck and call of the 
smallest imp in the neighborhood, attached to and serving 
not the individual boy so much as the boy element and 
principle. In their active sports, in small thefts, raids into 
back yards, window-breaking, and other minor juvenile re- 
creations, he is a full participant. In this way he is the 
reflection of the wickedness of many masters, without 
possessing the virtues or peculiarities of any particular one. 

If leading a “‘dog’s life” be considered a peculiar phase 
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of human misery, the life of a Boys’ Dog is still more infe- 
licitous. He is associated in all schemes of wrong-doing, 
and unless he be a dog of experience, is always the scape- 
goat. He never shares the booty of his associates. In 
absence of legitimate amusement he is considered fair game 
for his companions; and I have seen him‘reduced to the 
ignominy of having a tin kettle tied to his tail. His ears 
and tail have generally been docked *to suit the caprice of 
the unholy band of which he is a member; and if he has any 
pluck, he is invariably pitted against larger dogs in mortal 
combat. He is poorly fed and hourly abused; the reputa- 
tion of his associates debars him from outside sympathies ; 
and once a Boys’ Dog, he cannot change his condition. He 
is not unfrequently sold into slavery by his inhuman com- 
panions. I remember once to have been accosted on my 
own doorsteps by a couple of precocious youths, who offered 
to sell me a dog which they were then leading by a rope. 
The price was extremely moderate, being, if I remember 
rightly, but fifty cents. Imagining the unfortunate animal 
to have lately fallen into their wicked hands, and anxious to 
claim him from the degradation of becoming a Boys’ Dog, 
I was about to conclude the bargain, when I saw a look of 
intelligence pass between the dog and his two masters. I 
promptly stopped all negotiation, and drove the youthful 
swindlers and their four-footed accomplice from my presence. 
The whole thing was perfectly plain. The dog was an old, 
experienced, and hardened Boys’ Dog, and I was perfectly 
satisfied that he would run away and rejoin his old com- 
panions at the first opportunity. This I afterwards learned 
he did, on the occasion of a kind-hearted but unsophisti- 
cated neighbor buying him; and a few days ago I saw him 
exposed for sale by those two Arcadians in another neigh- 
borhood, having been bought and paid for half a dozen 
times in this. 

But, it will be asked, if the life of a Boys’ Dog is so un- 
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happy, why do they enter upon such an unenviable situa- 
tion, and why do they not dissolve the partnership when it 
becomes unpleasant ? I will confess that I have been often 
puzzled by this question. For some time I could not make 
up my mind whether their unholy alliance was the result of 
the influence of the dog on the boy or vice versa, and which 
was the weakest and most impressible nature. Iam satis- 
fied now that at first the dog is undoubtedly influenced by 
the boy, and, as it were, is led, while yet a puppy, from the 
paths of canine rectitude by artful and designing boys. As 
he grows older and more experienced in the ways of his 
Bohemian friends, he becomes a willing decoy, and takes 
delight in leading boyish innocence astray, in beguiling 
children to play truant, and thus revenges his own degrada- 
tion on the boy nature generally. It is in this relation, and 
in regard to certain unhallowed practices I have detected 
him in, that I deem it proper to expose to parents and 
guardians the danger to which their offspring is exposed by 
the Boys’ Dog. 

The Boys’ Dog lays his plans artfully. He begins to 
influence the youthful mind by suggestions of unrestrained 
freedom and frolic which he offers in his own person. He 
will lie in wait at the garden gate for a very small boy, and 
endeavor to lure him outside its sacred precincts by gambol- 
ing and jumping a little beyond the inclosure. He will 
set off on an imaginary chase and run around the block in 
a perfectly frantic manner, and then return, breathless, to 
his former position, with a look as of one who would say, 
“There! you see how perfectly easy it’s done!” Should 
the unhappy infant find it difficult to resist the effect which 
this glimpse of the area of freedom produces, and step be- 
yond the gate, from that moment he is utterly demoralized. 
The Boys’ Dog owns him body and soul. Straightway he 
is led by the deceitful brute into the unhallowed circle of 
his Bohemian masters. Sometimes the unfortunate boy, if 
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he be very small, turns up eventually at the station-house 
as a lost child. Whenever I meet a stray boy in the street 
looking utterly bewildered and astonished, I generally find a 
Boys’ Dog lurking on the corner. When I read the adver- 
tisements of lost children, I always add mentally to the 
description, “ was last seen in company with a Boys’ Dog.” 
Nor is his influence wholly confined to small boys. I have 
seen him waiting patiently for larger boys on the way to 
school, and by artful and sophistieal practices inducing 
them to play truant. I have seen him lying at the school- 
house door, with the intention of enticing the children on 
their way home to distant and remote localities. He has 
led many an unsuspecting boy to the wharves and quays by 
assuming the character of a water-dog, which he was not, 
and again has induced others to go with him on a gunning 
excursion by pretending to be a sporting dog, in which 
quality he was knowingly deficient. Unscrupulous, hypo- 
critical, and deceitful, he has won many children’s hearts 
by answering to any name they might call him, attaching 
himself to their persons until they got into trouble, and 
deserting them at the very moment they most needed his 
assistance. I have seen him rob small schoolboys of their 
dinners by pretending to knock them down by accident ; 
and have seen larger boys in turn dispossess him of his ill- 
gotten booty for their own private gratification. From 
being a tool he has grown to be an accomplice ; through 
much imposition, he has learned to impose on others; in 
his best character he is simply a vagabond’s vagabond. 

I could find it in my heart to pity him as he lies there 
through the long summer afternoon, enjoying brief intervals 
of tranquillity and rest, which he surreptitiously snatches 
from a stranger’s doorstep. For a shrill whistle is heard in 
the streets, the boys are coming home from school, and he 
is startled from his dreams by a deftly thrown potato, which 
hits him on the head, and awakens him to the stern reality 
that he is now and forever — a Boys’ Dog. 


SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF MASTER 
CHARLES SUMMERTON 


At exactly half past nine o’clock on the morning of Sat- 
urday, August 26, 1865, Master Charles Summerton, aged 
five years, disappeared mysteriously from his paternal resi- 
dence on Folsom Street, San Francisco. At twenty-five 
minutes past nine he had been observed by the butcher 
amusing himself by going through that popular youthful 
exercise known as “ turning the crab,” a feat in which he 
was singularly proficient. At a court of inquiry summarily 
held in the back parlor at 10.15, Bridget, cook, deposed to 
have detected him at twenty minutes past nine in the 
felonious abstraction of sugar from the pantry, which, by 
the same token, had she known what was a-comin’, she ’d 
have never previnted. Patsey, a shrill-voiced youth from 
a neighboring alley, testified to have seen ‘‘ Chowley ” at 
half past nine in front of the butcher’s shop round the 
corner; but as this young gentleman chose to throw out the 
gratuitous belief that the missing child had been converted 
into sausages by the butcher, his testimony was received 
with some caution by the female portion of the court, and 
with downright scorn and contumely by its masculine 
members. But whatever might have been the hour of his 
departure, it was certain that from half past nine a.m. until 
nine P.M., when he was brought home by a policeman, 
Charles Summerton was missing. Being naturally of a 
reticent disposition, he has since resisted, with but one 
exception, any attempt to wrest from him a statement of 
his whereabouts during that period. That exception has 
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been myself. He has related to me the following in the 
strictest confidence. 

His intention on leaving the doorsteps of his dwelling 
was to proceed ‘without delay to Van Diemen’s Land, by 
way of Second and Market Streets. This project was 
subsequently modified so far as to permit a visit to Otaheite, 
where Captain Cook was killed. The outfit for his voyage 
consisted of two car-tickets, five cents in silver, a fishing- 
line, the brass capping of a spool of cotton, which in his 
eyes bore some resemblance to metallic currency, and a 
Sunday-school library ticket. His garments, admirably 
adapted to the exigencies of any climate, were severally a 
straw hat with a pink ribbon, a striped shirt, over which a 
pair of trousers, uncommonly wide in comparison to their 
length, were buttoned, striped balmoral stockings, which 
gave his youthful legs something of the appearance of 
wintergreen candy, and copper-toed shoes with iron heels, 
capable of striking fire from any flagstone. This latter 
quality, Master Charley could not help feeling, would be 
of infinite service to him in the wilds of Van Diemen’s 
Land, which, as pictorially represented in his geography, 
seemed to be deficient in corner groceries and matches. 

Exactly as the clock struck the half-hour, the short legs 
and straw hat of Master Charles Summerton disappeared 
around the corner. He ran rapidly, partly by way of 
inuring himself to the fatigues of the journey before him, 
and partly by way of testing his speed with that of a North 
Beach Car which was proceeding in his direction. The 
conductor, not being aware of this generous and lofty emu- 
lation, and being somewhat concerned at the spectacle of a 
pair of very short twinkling legs so far in the rear, stopped 
his car and generously assisted the youthful Summerton 
upon the platform. From this point a hiatus of several 
hours’ duration occurs in Charles’s narrative. He is under 
the impression that he “rode out” not only his two tickets, 
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but that he became subsequently indebted to the Company 
for several trips to and from the opposite termini, and that 
at last, resolutely refusing to give any explanation of-his 
conduct, he was finally ejected, much to his relief, on a 
street corner, Although, as he informs us, he felt perfectly 
satisfied with this arrangement, he was impelled under the 
circumstances to hurl after the conductor an opprobrious 
appellation which he had ascertained from Patsey was the 
correct thing in such emergencies, and possessed peculiarly 
exasperating properties. 

We now approach a thrilling part of the narrative, before 
which most of the adventures of the “ Boys’ Own Book” 
pale into insignificance. There are times when the recollec- 
tion of this adventure causes Master Charles to break out 
in a cold sweat, and he has several times since its occurrence 
been awakened by lamentations and outcries in the night 
season by merely dreaming of it. On the corner of the 
street lay several large empty sugar hogsheads. <A few 
young gentlemen disported themselves therein, armed with 
sticks, with which they removed the sugar which still 
adhered to the joints of the staves, and conveyed it to their 
mouths. Findinga cask not yet preémpted, Master Charles 
set to work, and for a few moments reveled in a wild 
saccharine dream, whence he was finally roused by an 
angry voice and the rapidly retreating footsteps of his com- 
rades. An ominous sound smote his ear, and the next 
moment he felt the cask wherein he lay uplifted and set 
upright against the wall. He was a prisoner, but as yet 
undiscovered. Being satisfied in his mind that hanging 
was the systematic and legalized penalty for the outrage he 
had committed, he kept down manfully the cry that rose 
to his lips. 

In a few moments he felt the cask again lifted by a 
powerful hand, which appeared above him at the edge of 
his prison, and which he concluded belonged to the fero- 
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cious giant Blunderbore, whose features and limbs he had 
frequently met in colored pictures. Before he could 
recover from his astonishment, his cask was placed with 
several others on a cart, and rapidly driven away. The 
ride which ensued he describes as being fearful in the 
extreme. Rolled around like a pill in a box, the agonies 
which he suffered may be hinted at, not spoken. Evidences 
of that protracted struggle were visible in his garments, 
which were of the consistency of syrup, and his hair, which 
for several hours, under the treatment of hot water, yielded 
a thin treacle. At length the cart stopped on one of the 
wharves, and the cartman began to unload. As he tilted 
over the cask in which Charles lay, an exclamation broke 
from his lips, and the edge of the cask fell from his hands, 
sliding its late occupant upon the wharf. To regain his 
short legs, and to put the greatest possible distance between 
himself and the cartman, were his first movements on 
regaining his liberty. He did not stop until he reached 
the corner of Front Street. 

Another blank succeeds in this veracious history. He 
cannot remember how or when he found himself in front of 
the circus tent. He has an indistinct recollection of having 
passed through a long street of stores which were all closed, 
and which made him fear that it was Sunday, and that he 
had spent a miserable night in the sugar cask. But he 
remembers hearing the sound of music within the tent, and 
of creeping on his hands and knees, when no one was look- 
ing, until he passed under the canvas. His description of 
the wonders contained within that circle; of the terrific 
feats which were performed by a man on a pole, since prac- 
ticed by him in the back yard; of the horses, one of which 
was spotted and resembled an animal in his Noah’s Ark, 
hitherto unrecognized and undefined; of the female eques- 
trians, whose dresses could only be equaled in magnificence 
by the frocks of his sister’s doll; of the painted clown, 
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whose jokes excited a merriment somewhat tinged by an 
undefined fear, was an effort of language which this pen 
could but weakly transcribe, and which no quantity of ,ex- 
clamation points could sufficiently illustrate. He is not 
quite certain what followed. He remembers that almost 
immediately on leaving the circus it became dark, and that 
he fell asleep, waking up at intervals on the corners of the 
streets, on front steps, in somebody’s arms, and finally in 
his own bed. He was not aware of experiencing any regret 
for his conduct; he does not recall feeling at any time a 
disposition to go home; he remembers distinctly that he 
felt hungry. 

He has made this disclosure in confidence. He wishes 
it to be respected. He wants to know if you have five 
cents about you. 


THE MISSION DOLORES 


Tue Mission Dolores is destined to be “ The Last Sigh” 
of the native Californian. When the last Greaser shall 
indolently give way to the bustling Yankee, I can imagine 
he will, like the Moorish king, ascend one of the mission 
hills to take his last lingering look at the hilled city. For 
a long time he will cling tenaciously to Pacific Street. He 
will delve in the rocky fastnesses of Telegraph Hill until 
progress shall remove it. He will haunt Vallejo Street, 
and those back slums which so vividly typify the degrada- 
tion of a people; but he will eventually make way for im- 
provement. The mission will be last to drop from his 
nerveless fingers. 

As I stand here this pleasant afternoon, looking up at 
the old chapel, —its ragged senility contrasting with the 
smart spring sunshine, its two gouty pillars with the plaster 
dropping away like tattered bandages, its rayless windows, 
its crumbling entrances, the leper spots on its whitewashed 
wall eating through the dark adobe, — I give the poor old 
mendicant but a few years longer to sit by the highway and 
ask alms in the names of the blessed saints. Already the 
vicinity is haunted with the shadow of its dissolution. The 
shriek of the locomotive discords with the Angelus bell. 
An Episcopal church, of a green Gothic type, with massive 
buttresses of Oregon pine, even now mocks its hoary age 
with imitation and supplants it with a sham. Vain, alas! 
were those rural accessories, the nurseries and market- 
gardens, that once gathered about its walls and resisted 
civic encroachment. ‘They, too, are passing away. Even 
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those queer little adobe buildings with tiled roofs like longi- 
tudinal slips of cinnamon, and walled inclosures sacredly 
guarding a few bullock horns and strips of hide. I look in 
vain for the half-reclaimed Mexican, whose respectability 
stopped at his waist, and whose red sash under his vest was 
the utter undoing of his black broadcloth. I miss, too, 
those black-haired women, with swaying unstable busts, 
whose dresses were always unseasonable in texture and 
pattern ; whose wearing of a shawl was a terrible awaken- 
ing from the poetic dream of the Spanish mantilla. Traces 
of another nationality are visible. The railroad navvy 
has built his shanty near the chapel and smokes his pipe 
in the posada. Gutturals have taken the place of linguals 
and sibilants. I miss the half-chanted, half-drawled ca- 
dences that used to mingle with the cheery ‘‘ All aboard ” 
of the stage-driver, in those good old days when the stages 
ran hourly to the mission, and a trip thither was an excur- 
sion. At the very gates of the temple, in the place of those 
“who sell doves for sacrifice,” a vender of mechanical spiders 
has halted with his unhallowed wares. Even the old padre 
— last type of the missionary, and descendant of the good 
Junipero — I cannot find to-day ; in his stead a light-haired 
Celt is reading a lesson from a Vulgate that is wonderfully 
replete with double r’s. Gentle priest, in thy R-isons, let 
the stranger and heretic be remembered. 

I open a little gate and enter the mission churchyard. 
There is no change here, though perhaps the graves lie 
closer together. A willow-tree growing beside the deep 
brown wall has burst into tufted plumes in the fullness of 
spring. The tall grass blades over each mound show a 
strange quickening of the soil below. It is pleasanter here 
than on the bleak mountain seaward, where distracting 
winds continually bring the strife and turmoil of the ocean. 
The mission hills lovingly embrace the little cemetery, 
whose decorative taste is less ostentatious. The foreign 
flavor is strong; here are never-failing garlands of immor- 
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telles, with their sepulchral spicery ; here are little cheap 
medallions of pewter, with the adornment of three black 
tears, that would look like the three of clubs, but that the 
simple humility.of the inscription counterbalances all sense 
of the ridiculous. Here are children’s graves with guardian 
angels of great specific gravity ; but here, too, are the little 
one’s toys in a glass case beside them. Here is the average 
quantity of execrable original verses; but one stanza — 
over a sailor’s grave — is striking, for it expresses a hope of 
salvation through the “ Lord High Admiral Christ.” Over 
the foreign graves there is a notable lack of scriptural quo- 
tation, and an increase, if I may say it, of humanity and 
tenderness, I cannot help thinking that too many of my 
countrymen are influenced by a morbid desire to make a 
practical point of this occasion, and are too apt hastily to 
crowd a whole life of omission into the culminating act. 
But when I see the gray immortelles crowning a tombstone, 
I know I shall find the mysteries of the resurrection shown 
rather in symbols, and only the love taught in His new 
commandment left for the graphic touch. But “they man- 
age these things better in France.” 

During my purposeless ramble the sun has been steadily 
climbing the brown wall of the church, and the air seems 
to grow cold and raw. The bright green dies out of the 
grass and the rich bronze comes down from the wall. The 
willow-tree seems half inclined to doff its plumes, and wears 
the dejected air of a broken faith and violated trust. The 
spice of the immortelles mixes with the incense that steals 
through the open window. Within, the barbaric gilt and 
crimson look cold and cheap in this searching air; by this 
light the church certainly is old and ugly. I cannot help 
wondering whether the old Fathers, if they ever revisit the 
scene of their former labors, in their larger comprehensions 
view with regret the impending change, or mourn over the 
day when the Mission Dolores shall appropriately come to 
grief ? 


BOONDER 


I never knew how the subject of this memoir came to 
attach himself so closely to the affections of my family. 
He was not a prepossessing dog. He was not a dog of 
even average birth and breeding. His pedigree was in- 
volved in the deepest obscurity. He may have had brothers 
and sisters, but in the whole range of my canine acquaint- 
ance (a pretty extensive one), I never detected any of 
Boonder’s peculiarities in any other of his species. His 
body was long, and his fore legs and hind legs were very 
wide apart, as though Nature originally intended to put an 
extra pair between them, but had unwisely allowed herself 
to be persuaded out of it. This peculiarity was annoying 
on cold nights, as it always prolonged the interval of keep- 
ing the door open for Boonder’s ingress long enough to 
allow two or three dogs of a reasonable length to enter. 
Boonder’s feet were decided ; his toes turned out consider- 
ably, and in repose his favorite attitude was the first posi- 
tion of dancing. Add toa pair of bright eyes ears that 
seemed to belong to some other dog, and a symmetrically 
pointed nose that fitted all apertures like a pass-key, and 
you have Boonder as we knew him. 

I am inclined to think that his popularity was mainly 
owing to his quiet impudence. His advent in the family 
was that of an old member who had been absent for a short 
time, but had returned to familiar haunts and associations, 
In a Pythagorean point of view this might have been the 
case, but I cannot recall any deceased member of the family 
who was in life partial to bone-burying (though it might 
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be post mortem a consistent amusement), and this was 
Boonder’s great weakness. He was at first discovered 
coiled up on a rug in an upper chamber, and was the least 
disconcerted of the entire household. From that moment 
Boonder became one of its recognized members, and privi- 
leges often denied the most intelligent and valuable of his 
species were quietly taken by him and submitted to by us. 
Thus, if he were found coiled up in a clothes-basket, or any 
article of clothing assumed locomotion on its own account, 
we only said, “Oh, it’s Boonder!” witha feeling of relief 
that it was nothing worse. 

I have spoken of his fondness for bone-burying. It could 
not be called an economical faculty, for he invariably forgot 
the locality of his treasure, and covered the garden with 
purposeless holes ; but although the violets and daisies were 
not improved by Boonder’s gardening, no one ever thought 
of punishing him. He became a synonym for Fate; a 
Boonder to be grumbled at, to be accepted philosophically, 
— but never to be averted. But although he was not an 
intelligent dog, nor an ornamental dog, he possessed some 
gentlemanly instincts. When he performed his only feat, 
— begging upon his hind legs (and looking remarkably like 
a penguin), —ignorant strangers would offer him crackers 
or cake, which he did n’t like, as a reward of merit. Boon- 
der always made a great show of accepting the proffered 
dainties, and even made hypocritical contortions as if swal- 
lowing, but always deposited the morsel when he was unob- 
served in the first convenient receptacle, — usually the 
visitor’s overshoes. 

In matters that did not involve courtesy, Boonder was 
sincere in his likes and dislikes. He was instinctively 
opposed to the railroad. When the track was laid through 
our street, Boonder maintained a defiant attitude toward 
every rail as it went down, and resisted the cars shortly 
after to the fullest extent of his lungs. I have a vivid 
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recollection of seeing him, on the day of the trial trip, 
come down the street in front of the car, barking himself 
out of all shape, and thrown back several feet by the recoil 
of each bark. But Boonder was not the only one who has 
resisted innovations, or has lived to see the innovation 
prosper and even crush. But I am anticipating. Boonder 
had previously resisted the gas, but although he spent one 
whole day in angry altercation with the workmen, — leaving 
his bones unburied and bleaching in the sun, — somehow 
the gas went in. The Spring Valley water was likewise 
unsuccessfully opposed, and the grading of an adjoining lot 
was for a long time a personal matter between Boonder and 
the contractor. 

These peculiarities seemed to evince some decided char- 
acter and embody some idea. A prolonged debate in the 
family upon this topic resulted in an addition to his name, 
— we called him “Boonder the Conservative,” with a 
faint acknowledgment of his fateful power. But, although 
Boonder had his own way, his path was not entirely of 
roses. Thorns sometimes pricked his sensibilities. When 
certain minor chords were struck on the piano, Boonder 
was always painfully affected and howled a remonstrance. 
If he were removed for company’s sake to the back yard, 
at the recurrence of the provocation he would go his whole 
length (which was something) to improvise a howl that 
should reach the performer. But we got accustomed 
to Boonder, and as we were fond of music, the playing 
went on. 

One morning Boonder left the house in good spirits with 
his regular bone in his mouth, and apparently the usual 
intention of burying it. The next day he was’ picked up 
lifeless on the track, — run over apparently by the first car 
that went out of the depot. 


FROM A BALCONY 


Tue little stone balcony which, by ‘a popular fallacy, is 
supposed to be a necessary appurtenance of my window, 
has long been to me a source of curious interest. The fact 
that the asperities of our summer weather will not permit 
me to use it but once or twice in six months does not alter 
my concern for this incongruous ornament. It affects me 
as I suppose the conscious possession of a linen coat or a 
pair of nankeen trousers might affect a sojourner here who 
has not entirely outgrown his memory of Eastern summer 
heat and its glorious compensations, — a luxurious provi- 
dence against a possible but by no means probable con- 
tingency. Ino longer wonder at the persistency with which 
San Franciscans adhere to this architectural superfluity in 
the face of climatical impossibilities. The balconies in 
which no one sits, the piazzas on which no one lounges, are 
timid advances made to a climate whose churlishness we 
are trying to temper by an ostentation of confidence. 
Ridiculous as this spectacle is at all seasons, it is never 
more so than in that bleak interval between sunset and 
dark, when the shrill scream of the factory whistle seems 
to have concentrated all the hard, unsympathetic quality of 
the climate into one vocal expression. 

Add to this the appearance of one or two pedestrians, 
manifestly too late for their dinners, and tasting in the 
shrewish air a bitter premonition of the welcome that 
awaits them at home, and you have one of those ordinary 
views from my balcony which makes the balcony itself 
ridiculous, 
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But as I lean over its balustrade to-night — a night rare in 
its kindness and beauty — and watch the fiery ashes of my 
cigar drop into the abysmal darkness below, I am inclined to 
take back the whole of that preceding paragraph, although 
it cost me some labor to elaborate its polite malevolence. 
I can even recognize some melody in the music which comes 
irregularly and fitfully from the balcony of the museum on 
Market Street, although it may be broadly stated that, as a 
general thing, the music of all museums, menageries, and 
circuses becomes greatly demoralized, — possibly through 
associations with the beasts. So soft and courteous is this 
atmosphere that I have detected the flutter of one or two 
light dresses on the adjacent balconies and piazzas, and the 
front parlor windows of a certain aristocratic mansion in the 
vicinity, which have always maintained a studious reserve 
in regard to the interior, to-night are suddenly thrown into 
the attitude of familiar disclosure. A few young people 
are strolling up the street with a lounging step which is 
quite a relief to that usual brisk, business-like pace which 
the chilly nights impose upon even the most sentimental 
lovers. The genial influences of the air are not restricted 
to the opening of shutters and front doors; other and more 
gentle disclosures are made, no doubt, beneath this moon- 
light. The bonnet and hat which passed beneath my bal- 
cony a few moments ago were suspiciously close together. I 
argued from this that my friend the editor will probably 
receive any quantity of verses for his next issue, containing 
allusions to “Luna,” in which the original epithet of 
“ silver” will be applied to this planet, and that a ‘ boon” 
will be asked for the evident purpose of rhyming with 
“ moon,” and for no other. Should neither of the parties 
be equal to this expression, the pent-up feelings of the heart 
will probably find vent later in the evening over the piano, 
in “I wandered by the Brookside,” or “‘ When the Moon 
on the Lake is Beaming.” But it has been permitted me to 
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hear the fulfilment of my prophecy even as it was uttered. 
From the window of number Twelve Hundred and Seven 
gushes upon the slumbrous misty air the maddening ballad 
“Ever of Thee,” while at Twelve Hundred and Eleven 
the “Star of the Evening” rises with a chorus. I am in- 
clined to think that there is something in the utter vacuity 
of the refrain in this song which especially commends itself 
to the young. The simple phrase “Star of the Evening” 
is again and again repeated with an imbecile relish; while 
the adjective “beautiful”? recurs with a steady persist- 
ency too exasperating ‘to dwell upon here. At occasional 
intervals a bass voice enunciates “Star-r! Starr!” as a 
solitary and independent effort. Sitting here in my bal- 
cony, I picture the possessor of that voice as a small, stout 
young man, standing a little apart from the other singers, 
with his hands behind him under his coat-tail, and a severe 
expression of countenance. He sometimes leans forward, 
with a futile attempt to read the music over somebody 
else’s shoulder, but always resumes his old severity of atti- 
tude before singing his part. Meanwhile the celestial sub- 
jects of this choral adoration look down upon the scene 
with a tranquillity and patience which can only result from 
the security with which their immeasurable remoteness 
invests them. I would remark that the stars are not the 
only topics subject to this “damnable iteration.” A cer- 
tain popular song, which contains the statement, “I will 
not forget you, mother,” apparently reposes all its popu- 
larity on the constant and dreary repetition of this unim- 
portant information, which at least produces the desired 
result among the audience. If the best operatic choruses 
are not above this weakness, the unfamiliar language in 
which they are sung offers less violation to common sense. 
It may be parenthetically stated here that the songs 
alluded to above may be found in sheet music on the top 
of the piano of any young lady who has just come from 
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boarding-school. ‘The Old Arm-Chair,” or “ Woodman, 
Spare that Tree,” will be also found in easy juxtaposition. 
The latter songs are usually brought into service at the 
instance of an uncle or bachelor brother, whose request is 
generally prefaced by a remark depreciatory of the opera, 
and the gratuitous observation that “we are retrograding, 
sir, — retrograding,”’ and that “there is no music like the 
old songs.” He sometimes condescends to accompany 
“ Marie ” in a tremulous barytone, and is particularly for- 
cible in those passages where the word “ repeat” is written, 
for reasons stated above. When the song is over, to the 
success of which he feels he has materially contributed, he 
will inform you that “ you may talk of your ‘ arias’ and your 
‘romanzas,’ but for music, sir, — music —-” at which point 
he becomes incoherent and unintelligible. It is this gentle- 
man who suggests “China” or ‘ Brattle Street” as a 
suitable and cheerful exercise for the social circle. There 
are certain amatory songs, of an arch and coquettish char- 
acter, familiar to these localities, which the young lady, 
being called upon to sing, declines with a bashful and 
tantalizing hesitation. Prominent among these may be 
mentioned an erotic effusion entitled “I’m Talking in my 
Sleep,” which, when sung by a young person vivaciously 
and with appropriate glances, can be made to drive lan- 
guishing swains to the verge of madness. Ballads of this 
quality afford splendid opportunities for bold young men, 
who, by ejaculating “Oh!” and “Ah!” at the affecting 
passages, frequently gain a fascinating reputation for wild- 
ness and skepticism. 

But the music which called up these parenthetical reflec- 
tions has died away, and with it the slight animosities it 
inspired. The last song has been sung, the piano closed, 
the lights are withdrawn from the windows, and the white 
skirts flutter away from stoops and balconies. The silence 
is broken only by the rattle and rumble of carriages com- 
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ing from theatre and opera. I fancy that this sound — 
which, seeming to be more distinct at this hour than at any 
other time, might be called one of the civic voices of the night 
— has certain urbane suggestions not unpleasant to those 
born and bred in large cities. The moon, round and full, 
gradually usurps the twinkling lights of the city, that one 
by one seem to fade away and be absorbed in her superior 
lustre. The distant Mission hills are outlined against the 
sky, but through one gap the outlying fog which has 
stealthily invested us seems to have effected a breach, and 
only waits the coöperation of the laggard sea-breezes to 
sweep down and take the beleaguered city by assault. An 
ineffable calm sinks over the landscape. In the magical 
moonlight the shot-tower loses its angular outline and 
practical relations, and becomes a minaret from whose bal- 
cony an invisible muezzin calls the faithful to prayer. 
“ Prayer is better than sleep.” But what is this? A 
shuffle of feet on the pavement, a low hum of voices, a 
twang of some diabolical instrument, a preliminary hem 
and cough. Heavens! it cannot be! Ah! yes, it is— itis 
— serenaders ! 

Anathema Maranatha! May purgatorial pains seize ye, 
William Count of Poitou, Girard de Boreuil, Arnaud de 
Marviel, Bertrand de Born, mischievous progenitors of 
jongleurs, troubadours, provençals, minnesingers, minstrels, 
and singers of cansos and love chants! Confusion overtake 
and confound your modern descendants, the “ metre ballad- 
mongers,” who carry the shamelessness of the middle ages 
into the nineteenth century, and awake a sleeping neigh- 
borhood to the brazen knowledge of their loves and wan- 
ton fancies! Destruction and demoralization pursue these 
pitiable imitators of a barbarous age, when ladies’ names and 
charms were shouted through the land, and modest maiden 
never lent presence to tilt or tourney without hearing a 
chronicle of her virtues go round the lists, shouted by 
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wheezy heralds and taken up by roaring swashbucklers ! 
Perdition overpower such ostentatious wooers! Marry! 
shall I shoot the amorous feline who nightly iterates his 
love-songs on my roof, and yet withhold my trigger-finger 
from yonder pranksome gallant? Go to! here is an orange 
left of last week’s repast. Decay hath overtaken it, — it 
possesseth neither savor nor cleanliness. Ha! cleverly 
thrown! A hit—a palpable hit! Peradventure I have 
still a boot that hath done me service, and, barring a loose- 
ness of the heel, and ominous yawning at the side, ’t is in 
good case! WNa’theless, *t will serve. So! so! What! 
dispersed ? Nay, then I too will retire! 


JOHN CHINAMAN 


> 

Tne expression of the Chinese face in the aggregate is 
neither cheerful nor happy. In an acquaintance of half a 
dozen years, I can only recall one or two exceptions to this 
rule. There is an abiding consciousness of degradation, 
a secret pain or self-humiliation, visible in the lines of the 
mouth and eye. Whether it is only a modification of Turk- 
ish gravity, or whether it is the dread Valley of the Shadow 
of the Drug through which they are continually straying, I 
cannot say. They seldom smile, and their laughter is of 
such an extraordinary and sardonic nature — so purely a 
mechanical spasm, quite independent of any mirthful attri- 
bute — that to this day I am doubtful whether I ever sawa 
Chinaman laugh. A theatrical representation by natives, 
one might think, would have set my mind at ease on this 
point; but it did not. Indeed, a new difficulty presented 
itself, —the impossibility of determining whether the per- 
formance was a tragedy or farce. I thought I detected the 
low comedian in an active youth who turned two somer- 
saults and knocked everybody down on entering the stage. 
But, unfortunately, even this classic resemblance to the 
legitimate farce of our civilization was deceptive. Another 
brocaded actor, who represented the hero of the play, turned 
three somersaults, and not only upset my theory and his 
fellow actors at the same time, but apparently ran a-muck 
behind the scenes for some time afterward. I looked 
around at the glinting white teeth to observe the effect of 
these two palpable hits. They were received with equal 
acclamation, and apparently equal facial spasms. One or 
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two beheadings which enlivened the play produced the 
same sardonic effect, and left upon my mind a painful 
anxiety to know what was the serious business of life sin 
China. It was noticeable, however, that my unrestrained 
laughter had a discordant effect, and that triangular eyes 
sometimes turned ominously toward the “ Fanqui devil; ” 
but as I retired discreetly before the play was finished, there 
were no serious results. I have only given the above as an 
instance of the impossibility of deciding upon the outward 
and superficial expression of Chinese mirth. Of its inner 
and deeper existence I have some private doubts, An 
audience that will view with a serious aspect the hero, 
after a frightful and agonizing death, get up and quietly 
walk off the stage, cannot be said to have remarkable per- 
ceptions of the ludicrous. 

I have often been struck with the delicate pliability 
of the Chinese expression and taste, that might suggest a 
broader and deeper criticism than is becoming these pages. 
A Chinaman will adopt the American costume, and wear it 
with a taste of color and detail that will surpass those 
“native and to the manner born.” To look at a Chinese 
slipper, one might imagine it impossible to shape the ori- 
ginal foot to anything less cumbrous and roomy, yet a 
neater-fitting boot than that belonging to the Americanized 
Chinaman is rarely seen on this side of the continent. 
When the loose sack or paletot takes the place of his bro- 
cade blouse, it is worn with a refinement and grace that 
might bring a jealous pang to the exquisite of our more 
refined civilization. Pantaloons fall easily and naturally 
over legs that have known unlimited freedom and baggi- 
ness, and even garrote collars meet correctly around sun- 
tanned throats. The new expression seldom overflows in 
gaudy cravats. I will back my Americanized Chinaman 
against any neophyte of European birth in the choice of 
that article. While in our own State the Greaser resists 
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one by one the garments of the Northern invader, and even 
wears the livery of his conqueror with a wild and button- 
less freedom, the Chinaman, abused and degraded as he is, 
changes by correctly graded transition to the garments of 
Christian civilization. There is but one article of European 
wear that he avoids. These Bohemian eyes have never 
yet been pained by the spectacle of a tall hat on the head 
of an intelligent Chinaman. l 

My acquaintance with John has been made up of weekly 
interviews, involving the adjustment of the washing ac- 
counts, so that I havenot been able to study his character 
from a social view-point, or observe him in the privacy of 
the domestic circle. I have gathered enough to justify me 
in believing him to be generally honest, faithful, simple, and 
painstaking. Of his simplicity let me record an instance, 
where a sad and civil young Chinaman brought me certain 
shirts with most of the buttons missing, and others hanging 
on delusively by a single thread. In a moment of un- 
guarded irony I informed him that unity would at least 
have been preserved if the buttons were removed altogether. 
He smiled sadly and went away. I thought I had hurt 
his feelings, until the next week, when he brought me my 
shirts with a look of intelligence, and the buttons carefully 
and totally erased. At another time, to guard against his 
general disposition to carry off anything as soiled clothes 
that he thought could hold water, I requested him to 
always wait until he saw me. Coming home late one 
evening, I found the household in great consternation 
over an immovable Celestial, who had remained seated on 
the front doorstep during the day sad and submissive, 
firm but also patient, and only betraying any animation or 
token of his mission when he saw me coming. This same 
Chinaman evinced some evidences of regard for a little 
girl in the family, who in her turn reposed such faith in 
his intellectual qualities as to present him with a preter- 
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naturally uninteresting Sunday-school book, her own prop- 
erty. This book John made a point of carrying ostenta- 
tiously with him in his weekly visits. It appeared usually 
on the top of the clean clothes, and was sometimes painfully 
clasped outside of the big bundle of soiled linen. Whether 
John believed he unconsciously imbibed some spiritual life 
through its pasteboard cover, as the prince in the Arabian 
Nights imbibed the medicine through the handle of the 
mallet, or whether he wished to exhibit a due sense of 
gratitude, or whether he had n’t any pockets, I have never 
been able to ascertain. In his turn, he would sometimes 
cut marvelous imitation roses from carrots for his little 
friend. Iam inclined to think that the few roses strewn 
in John’s path were such scentless imitations. The thorns 
only were real. From the persecutions of the young and 
old of a certain class his life was a torment. I don’t know 
what was the exact philosophy that Confucius taught, but 
it is to be hoped that poor John in his persecution is still 
able to detect the conscious hate and fear with which 
inferiority always regards the possibility of even-handed 
justice, and which is the keynote to the vulgar clamor 
about servile and degraded races. 


ON A VULGAR LITTLE BOY 


THE subject of this article is at present leaning against a 
tree directly opposite to my window. He wears his cap 
with the wrong side before, apparently for no other object 
than that which seems the most obvious, — of showing more 
than the average quantity of very dirty face. His clothes, 
which are worn with a certain buttonless ease and freedom, 
display in the different quality of their fruit-stains a pleas- 
ing indication of the progress of the seasons. The nose of 
this vulgar little boy turns up at the end. I have noticed 
this in several other vulgar little boys, although it is by no 
means improbable that youthful vulgarity may be present 
without this facial peculiarity. Indeed, I am inclined to 
the belief that it is rather the result of early inquisitiveness 
— of furtive pressures against window-panes, and of looking 
over fences, or of the habit of biting large apples hastily 
—than an indication of scorn or juvenile supercilious- 
ness. The Vulgar Little Boy is more remarkable for his 
obtrusive familiarity. It is my experience of his predis- 
position to this quality which has induced me to write this 
article. 

My acquaintance with him began in a moment of weak- 
ness. I have an unfortunate predilection to cultivate 
originality in people, even when accompanied by objection- 
able character. But, as I lack the firmness and skillfulness 
which usually accompany this taste in others, and enable 
them to drop acquaintances when troublesome, I have sur- 
rounded myself with divers unprofitable friends, among 
whom I count the Vulgar Little Boy. The manner in which 
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he first attracted my attention was purely accidental. He 
was playing in the street, and the driver of a passing vehicle 
cut at him sportively with his whip. The Vulgar Little Boy 
rose to his feet and hurled after his tormentor a single 
sentence of invective. I refrain from repeating it, for I 
feel that I could not do justice to it here. If I remember 
rightly, it conveyed, in a very few words, a reflection on 
the legitimacy of the driver’s birth; it hinted a suspicion 
of his father’s integrity, and impugned the fair fame of his 
mother ; it ‘suggested incompetency in his present position, 
personal uncleanliness, and evinced a skeptical doubt of 
his future salvation. As his youthful lips closed over the 
last syllable, the eyes of the Vulgar Little Boy met mine. 
Something in my look emboldened him to wink. I did 
not repel the action nor the complicity it implied. From 
that moment I fell into the power of the Vulgar Little Boy, 
and he has never left me since. 

He haunts me in the streets and byways. He accosts 
me, when in the company of friends, with repulsive freedom. 
He lingers about the gate of my dwelling to waylay me as 
I issue forth to business. Distance he overcomes by main 
strength of lungs, and he hails me from the next street. 
He met me at the theatre the other evening, and demanded 
my check with the air of a young footpad. I foolishly gave 
it to him, but reéntering some time after, and comfortably 
seating myself in the parquet, I was electrified by hearing 
my name called from the gallery with the addition of a 
playful adjective. It was the vulgar little boy. During 
the performance he projected spirally twisted playbills in 
my direction, and indulged in a running commentary on 
the supernumeraries as they entered. 

To-day has evidently been a dull one with him. I observe 
he whistles the popular airs of the period with less shrillness 
and intensity. Providence, however, looks not unkindly on 
him, and delivers into his hands, as it were, two nice little 
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boys who have at this moment innocently strayed into our 
street. They are pink-and-white children, and are dressed 
alike, and exhibit a certain air of neatness and refinement 
which is alone sufficient to awaken the antagonism of the 
Vulgar Little Boy. A sigh of satisfaction breaks from his 
breast. What does he do? Any other boy would content 
himself with simply knocking the hats off their respective 
heads, and so vent his superfluous vitality in a single act, 
besides precipitating the flight of the enemy. But there 
are esthetic considerations not to be overlooked; insult is 
to be added to the injury inflicted, and in the struggles of 
the victim some justification is to be sought for extreme 
measures. The two nice little boys perceive their danger 
and draw closer to each other. The Vulgar Little Boy begins 
by irony. He affects to be overpowered by the magnifi- 
cence of their costume. He addresses me (across the street 
and through the closed window), and requests information 
if there haply be a circus in the vicinity. He makes 
affectionate inquiries after the health of their parents. He 
expresses a fear of maternal anxiety in regard to their wel- 
fare. He offers to conduct them home. One nice little 
boy feebly retorts; but alas! his correct pronunciation, his 
grammatical exactitude, and his moderate epithets only pro- 
voke a scream of derision from the Vulgar Little Boy, who 
now rapidly changes his tactics. Staggering under the 
weight of his vituperation, they fall easy victims to what he 
would call his “dexter mawley.” A wail of lamentation 
goes up from our street. But as the subject of this article 
seems to require a more vigorous handling than I had pur- 
posed to give it, I find it necessary to abandon my present 
dignified position, seize my hat, open the front door, and 
try a stronger method. 


FROM A BACK WINDOW 


I REMEMBER that long ago, as a sanguine and trustful 
child, I became possessed of a highly colored lithograph 
representing a fair Circassian sitting by a window. The 
price I paid for this work of art may have been extravagant, 
even in youth’s fluctuating slate-pencil currency ; but the 
secret joy I felt in its possession knew no pecuniary equiva- 
lent. It was not alone that nature in Circassia lavished 
alike upon the cheek of beauty and the vegetable kingdom 
that most expensive of colors, — lake ; nor was it that the 
rose which bloomed beside the fair Circassian’s window had 
no visible stem, and was directly grafted upon a marble 
balcony ; but it was because it embodied an idea. That 
idea was a hinting of my Fate. I felt that somewhere a 
young and fair Circassian was sitting by a window looking 
out forme. The idea of resisting such an array of charms 
and color never occurred to me, and to my honor be it re- 
corded, that during the feverish period of adolescence I 
never thought of averting my destiny. But as vacation and 
holiday came and went, and as my picture at first grew 
blurred, and then faded quite away between the Eastern 
and Western continents in my atlas, so its charm seemed 
mysteriously to pass away. When I became convinced that 
few females, of Circassian or other origin, sat pensively 
resting their chins on their henna-tinged nails at their par- 
lor windows, I turned my attention to back windows. 
Although the fair Circassian has not yet burst upon me with 
open shutters, some peculiarities not unworthy of note have 
fallen under my observation. This knowledge has not been 
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gained without sacrifice. I have made myself familiar with 
back windows and their prospects in the weak disguise of 
seeking lodgings, heedless of the suspicious glances of land- 
ladies and their evident reluctance to show them. I have 
caught cold by long exposure to draughts. I have become 
estranged from friends by unconsciously walking to their 
back windows during a visit when the weekly linen hung 
upon the line, or when Miss Fanny (ostensibly indisposed) 
actually assisted in the laundry, and Master Bobby, in scant 
attire, disported himself on the area railings. But I have 
thought of Galileo, and the invariable experience of all 
seekers and discoverers of truth has sustained me. 

Show me the back windows of a man’s dwelling, and I 
will tell you his character. The rear of a house only is 
sincere. The attitude of deception kept up at the front 
windows leaves the back area defenseless. The world 
enters at the front door, but nature comes out at the back 
passage. That glossy, well-brushed individual, who lets 
himself in with a latch-key at the front door at night, is a 
very different being from the slipshod wretch who growls of 
mornings for hot water at the door of the kitchen. The 
same with madame, whose contour of figure grows angular, 
whose face grows pallid, whose hair comes down, and who 
looks some ten years older through the sincere medium of 
a back window. No wonder that intimate friends fail to 
recognize each other in this dos & dos position. You may 
imagine yourself familiar with the silver doorplate and bow- 
windows of the mansion where dwells your Saccharissa ; you 
may even fancy you recognize her graceful figure between 
the lace curtains of the upper chamber which you fondly 
imagine to be hers; but you shall dwell for months in the 
rear of her dwelling and within whispering distance of her 
bower, and never know it. You shall see her with a hand- 
kerchief tied round her head in confidential discussion with 
the butcher, and know her not. You shall hear her voice 
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in shrill expostulation with her younger brother, and it shall 
awaken no familiar response. 

I am writing at a back window. As I prefer the warmth 
of my coal-fire to the foggy freshness of the afternoon breeze 
that rattles the leafless shrubs in the garden below me, I 
have my window-sash closed ; consequently, I miss much of 
the shrilly altercation that has been going on in the kitchen 
of No. 7 just opposite. I have heard fragments of an enter- 
taining style of dialogue usually known as “ chaffing,” which 
has just taken place between Biddy in No. 9 and the 
butcher who brings the dinner. I have been pitying the 
chilled aspect of the poor canary, put out to taste the fresh 
air, from the window of No. 5. I have been watching — 
and envying, I fear — the real enjoyment of two children 
raking over an old dust-heap in the alley containing the 
waste and débris of all the back yards in the neighborhood. 
What a wealth of soda-water bottles and old iron they have 
acquired! But I am waiting for an even more familiar 
prospect from my back window. I know that later in the 
afternoon, when the evening paper comes, a thickset, gray- 
haired man will appear in his shirt-sleeves at the back door 
of No. 9, and, seating himself on the doorstep, begin to 
read. He lives in a pretentious house, and I hear he is a 
rich man. But there is such humility in his attitude, and 
such evidence of gratitude at being allowed to sit outside of 
his own house and read his paper in his shirt-sleeves, that I 
can picture his domestic history pretty clearly. Perhaps he 
is following some old habit of humbler days. Perhaps he 
has entered into an agreement with his wife not to indulge 
his disgraceful habit indoors. He does not look like a 
man who could be coaxed into a dressing-gown. In front 
of his own palatial residence I know him to be a quiet and 
respectable middle-aged business-man, but it is from my 
back window that my heart warms toward him in his shirt- 
sleeved simplicity. So I sit and watch him in the twilight 
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as he reads gravely, and wonder sometimes, when he looks 
up, squares his chest, and folds his paper thoughtfully over 
his knee, whether he doesn’t fancy he hears the letting 
down of bars or the tinkling of bells as the cows come 
home and stand lowing for him at the gate. 


SIDEWALKINGS 


THE time occupied in walking to and from my business I 
have always found to yield me a certain mental enjoyment 
which no other part of the twenty-four hours could give. 
Perhaps the physical exercise may have acted as a gentle 
stimulant of the brain, but more probably the comfortable 
consciousness that I could not reasonably be expected to 
be doing anything else — to be studying or improving my 
mind, for instance — always gave a joyous liberty to my 
fancy. I once thought it necessary to employ this interval 
in doing sums in arithmetic, — in which useful study I was 
and am still lamentably deficient, — but after one or two 
attempts at peripatetic computation I gave it up. I am 
satisfied that much enjoyment is lost to the world by this 
nervous anxiety to improve our leisure moments, which, 
like the “shining hours” of Dr. Watts, unfortunately offer 
the greatest facilities for idle pleasure. I feel a profound pity 
for those misguided beings who are still impelled to carry 
text-books with them in cars, omnibuses, and ferryboats, 
and who generally manage to defraud themselves of those 
intervals of rest they most require. Nature must have her 
fallow moments, when she covers her exhausted fields with 
flowers instead of grain. Deny her this, and the next crop 
suffers for it. I offer this axiom as some apology for 
obtruding upon the reader a few of the speculations which 
have engaged my mind during these daily perambulations. 

Few Californians know how to lounge gracefully. Busi- 
ness habits, and a deference to the custom, even with those 
who have no business, give an air of restless anxiety to 
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every pedestrian. The exceptions to this rule are apt to 
go to the other extreme, and wear a defiant, obtrusive kind 
of indolence which suggests quite as much inward disquiet 
and unrest. The shiftless lassitude of a gambler can never 
be mistaken for the lounge of a gentleman. Even the 
brokers who loiter upon Montgomery Street at high noon 
are not loungers. Look at them closely and you will see a 
feverishness and anxiety under the mask of listlessness. 
They do not lounge — they lie in wait. No surer sign, I 
imagine, of our peculiar civilization can be found than this 
lack of repose in its constituent elements. You cannot 
keep Californians quiet even in their amusements. They 
dodge in and out of the theatre, opera, and lecture-room ; 
they prefer the street cars to walking because they think 
they get along faster. The difference of locomotion between 
Broadway, New York, and Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, is a comparative view of Eastern and Western civili- 
zation. 

There is a habit peculiar to many walkers which ‘ Punch,” 
some years ago, touched upon satirically, but which seems 
to have survived the jester’s ridicule. It is that custom of 
stopping friends in the street to whom we have nothing 
whatever to communicate, but whom we embarrass for no 
other purpose than simply to show our friendship. Jones 
meets his friend Smith, whom he has met in nearly the 
same locality but a few hours before. During that interval 
it is highly probable that no event of any importance to 
Smith, nor indeed to Jones, which by a friendly construc- 
tion Jones could imagine Smith to be interested in, has 
occurred, or is likely to occur. Yet both gentlemen stop 
and shake hands earnestly. ‘‘ Well, how goes it ? ”’ remarks 
Smith, with a vagué hope that something may have hap- 
pened. ‘So so,” replies the eloquent Jones, feeling intui- 
tively the deep vacuity of his friend answering to his own. 
A pause ensues, in which both gentlemen regard each other 
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with an imbecile smile and a fervent pressure of the hand. 
Smith draws a long breath and looks up the street; Jones 
sighs heavily and gazes down the street. Another pause, 
in which both gentlemen disengage their respective hands 
and glance anxiously around for some conventional avenue 
of escape. Finally Smith (with a sudden assumption of 
having forgotten an important engagement) ejaculates, 
“ Well, I must be off,’ — a remark instantly echoed by the 
voluble Jones, and these gentlemen separate, only to re- 
peat their miserable formula the next day. In the above 
example I have compassionately shortened the usual leave- 
taking, which, in skillful hands, may be protracted to a 
length which I shudder to recall. I have sometimes, when 
an active participant in these atrocious transactions, lingered 
in the hope of saying something natural to my friend (feel- 
ing that he, too, was groping in the mazy labyrinths of his 
mind for a like expression), until I have felt that we ought 
to have been separated by a policeman. It is astonishing 
how far the most wretched joke will go in these emergen- 
cies, and how it will, as it were, convulsively detach the two 
cohering particles. I have laughed (albeit hysterically) at 
some witticism under cover of which I escaped, that five 
minutes afterward I could not perceive possessed a grain of 
humor. I would advise any person who may fall into this 
pitiable strait that, next to getting in the way of a passing 
dray and being forcibly disconnected, a joke is the most 
efficacious. A foreign phrase often may be tried with suc- 
cess. I have sometimes known Au revoir, pronounced 
‘‘O-reveer,” to have the effect (as it ought) of severing 
friends. 

But this is a harmless habit compared to a certain repre- 
hensible practice in which sundry feeble-minded young 
men indulge. JI have been stopped in the street and 
enthusiastically accosted by some fashionable young man, 
who has engaged me in animated conversation, until (quite 
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accidentally) a certain young belle would pass, whom my 
friend of course saluted. As, by a strange coincidence, 
this occurred several times in the course of the week, and 
as my young friend’s conversational powers invariably 
flagged after the lady had passed, I am forced to believe 
that the deceitful young wretch actually used me as a 
conventional background to display the graces of his figure 
to the passing fair. When I detected’ the trick, of course 
I made a point of keeping my friend, by strategic move- 
ments, with his back toward the young lady, while I bowed 
to her myself. Since then I understand that it is a regular 
custom of these callow youths to encounter each other, 
with simulated cordiality, some paces in front of the young 
lady they wish to recognize, so that she cannot possibly 
cut them. The corner of California and Montgomery 
streets is their favorite haunt. They may be easily detected 
by their furtive expression of eye, which betrays them even 
in the height of their apparent enthusiasm. 

Speaking of eyes, you can generally settle the average 
gentility and good breeding of the people you meet in the 
street by the manner in which they return or evade your 
glance. “ A gentleman,” as the Autocrat has wisely said, 
is always ‘‘calm-eyed.”” There is just enough abstraction 
in his look to denote his individual power and the capacity 
for self-contemplation, while he is, nevertheless, quietly 
and unobtrusively observant. He does not seek, neither 
does he evade, your observation. Snobs and prigs do the 
first; bashful and mean people do the second. There are 
some men who, on meeting your eye, immediately assume 
an expression quite different from the one which they 
previously wore, which, whether an improvement or not, 
suggests a disagreeable self-consciousness. Perhaps they 
fancy they are betraying something. There are others who 
return your look with unnecessary defiance, which suggests 
a like concealment. The symptoms of the eye are generally 
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borne out in the figure. A man is very apt to betray his 
character by the manner in which he appropriates his part 
of the sidewalk. The man who resolutely keeps the middle 
of the pavement and deliberately brushes against you, you 
may be certain would take the last piece of pie at the hotel 
table, and empty the cream-jug on its way to your cup. 
The man who sidles by you, keeping close to the houses 
and selecting the easiest planks, manages to slip through 
life in some such way, and to evade its sternest duties. 
The awkward man, who gets in your way, and throws you 
back upon the man behind you, and so manages to derange 
the harmonious procession of an entire block, is very apt 
to do the same thing in political and social economy. The 
inquisitive man, who deliberately shortens his pace so that 
_he may participate in the confidence you impart to your 
companion, has an eye not unfamiliar to keyholes, and 
probably opens his wife’s letters. The loud man, who 
talks with the intention of being overheard, is the same 
egotist elsewhere. If there was any justice in Jago’s sneer, 
that there were some “so weak of soul that in their sleep 
they mutter their affairs,” what shall be said of the walking 
reverie babblers? I have met men who were evidently 
rolling over, “like a sweet morsel under the tongue,” some 
speech they were about to make, and others who were 
framing curses. I remember once that, while walking 
behind an apparently respectable old gentleman, he sud- 
denly uttered the exclamation, “‘ Well, I’m d—d!” and 
then quietly resumed his usual manner. Whether he had 
at that moment become impressed with a truly orthodox 
disbelief in his ultimate salvation, or whether he was simply 
indignant, I never could tell. 

I have been hesitating for some time to speak —or if 
indeed to speak at all—of that lovely and critic-defying 
sex whose. bright eyes and voluble prattle have not been 
without effect in tempering the austerities of my peripatetic 
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musing. I have been humbly thankful that I have been 
permitted to view their bright dresses and those charming 
bonnets which seem to have brought the birds and flowers 
of spring within the dreary limits of the town, and —I trust 
I shall not be deemed unkind in saying it — my pleasure 
was not lessened by the reflection that the display, to me 
at least, was inexpensive. I have walked in—and I fear 
occasionally on — the train of the loveliest of her sex who 
has preceded me. If I have sometimes wondered why two 
young ladies always began to talk vivaciously on the 
approach of any godd-looking fellow; if I have wondered 
whether the mirror-like qualities of all large show-windows 
at all influenced their curiosity regarding silks and calicoes ; 
if I have ever entertained the same ungentlemanly thought 
concerning daguerreotype show-cases; if I have ever misin- 
terpreted the eyeshot which has passed between two pretty 
women — more searching, exhaustive, and sincere than any 
of our feeble ogles, — if I have ever committed these or any 
other impertinences, it was only to retire beaten and dis- 
comfited, and to confess that masculine philosophy, while 
it soars beyond Sirius and the rings of Saturn, stops short 
at the steel periphery which encompasses the simplest 
schoolgirl. 


CHARITABLE REMINISCENCES 


As the new Benevolent Association has had the effect of 
withdrawing beggars from the streets, and as professional 
mendicancy bids fair to be presently ranked with the lost 
arts, to preserve some records of this noble branch of indus- 
try, I have endeavored to recall certain traits and peculiar- 
ities of individual members of the order whom I have 
known, and whose forms I now miss from their accustomed 
haunts. In so doing, I confess to feeling a certain regret 
at this decay of professional begging, for I hold the theory 
that mankind are bettered by the occasional spectacle of 
misery, whether simulated or not, on the same principle 
that our sympathies are enlarged by the fictitious woes of 
the drama, though we know that the actors are insincere. 
Perhaps I am indiscreet in saying that I have rewarded the 
artfully dressed and well-acted performance of the begging 
impostor through the same impulse that impelled me to 
expend a dollar in witnessing the counterfeited sorrows of 
poor “ Triplet,” as represented by Charles Wheatleigh. I 
did not quarrel with deceit in either case. My coin was 
given in recognition of the sentiment; the moral responsi- 
bility rested with the performer. 

The principal figure that I now mourn over as lost for- 
ever is one that may have been familiar to many of my 
readers. It was that of a dark-complexioned, black-eyed, 
foreign-looking woman, who supported in her arms a sickly 
baby. As a pathological phenomenon the baby was espe- 
cially interesting, having presented the Hippocratic face and 
other symptoms of immediate dissolution without change 
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for the past three years. The woman never verbally soli- 
cited alms. Her appearance was always mute, mysterious, 
and sudden. She made no other appeal than that which 
the dramatic tableau of herself and baby suggested, with an 
outstretched hand and deprecating eye sometimes super- 
added. She usually stood in my doorway, silent and 
patient, intimating her presence, if my attention was pre- 
occupied, by a slight cough from her baby, who I shall 
always believe had its part to play in this little pantomime, 
and generally obeyed a secret signal from the maternal 
hand. It was useless for me to refuse alms, to plead busi- 
ness, or affect inattention. She never moved ; her position 
was always taken with an appearance of latent capabilities 
of endurance and experience in waiting which never failed 
to impress me with awe and the futility of any hope of 
escape. There was also something in the reproachful 
expression of her eye which plainly said to me, as I bent 
over my paper, “Go on with your mock sentimentalities 
and simulated pathos, portray the imaginary sufferings of 
your bodiless creations, spread your thin web of philosophy ; 
but look you, sir, here is real misery — here is genuine 
suffering!” I confess that this artful suggestion usually 
brought me down. In three minutes after she had thus 
invested the citadel I usually surrendered at discretion, with- 
out a gun having been fired on either side. She received 
my offering and retired as mutely and mysteriously as she 
had appeared. Perhaps it was well for me that she did not 
know her strength. I might have been forced, had this 
terrible woman been conscious of her real power, to have 
borrowed money which I could not pay, or have forged a 
check to purchase immunity from her awful presence. I 
hardly know if I make myself understood, and yet I am 
unable to define my meaning more clearly when I say that 
there was something in her glance which suggested to the 
person appealed to, when in the presence of others, a certain 
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idea of some individual responsibility for her sufferings, 
which, while it never failed to affect him with a mingled 
sense of ludicrousness and terror, always made an impres- 
sion of unqualified gravity on the minds of the by-standers. 
As she has disappeared within the last month, I imagine 
that she has found a home at the San Francisco Benevolent 
Association, —at least, I cannot conceive of any charity, 
however guarded by wholesome checks or sharp-eyed almon- 
ers, that could resist that mute apparition. I should like 
to go there and inquire about her, and also learn if the 
baby was convalescent or dead; but I am satisfied that she 
would rise up, a mute and reproachful appeal, so personal 
in its artful suggestions, that it would end in the association 
instantly transferring her to my hands. 

My next familiar mendicant was a vender of printed 
ballads. These effusions were so stale, atrocious, and un- 
saleable in their character, that it was easy to detect that 
hypocrisy which — in imitation of more ambitious beggary 
— veiled the real eleemosynary appeal under the thin pre- 
text of offering an equivalent. This beggar—an aged 
female in a rusty bonnet — I unconsciously precipitated 
upon myself in an evil moment. On our first meeting, 
while distractedly turning over the ballads, I came upon a 
certain production entitled, I think, “The Fire Zouave,” 
and was struck with the truly patriotic and American man- 
ner in which “ Zouave ” was made to rhyme in different 
stanzas with “ grave, brave, save, and glaive.” As I pur- 
chased it at once with a gratified expression of countenance, 
it soon became evident that the act was misconstrued by my 
poor friend, who from that moment never ceased to haunt 
me. Perhaps in the whole course of her precarious existence 
she had never before sold a ballad. My solitary purchase 
evidently made me, in her eyes, a customer, and in a 
measure exalted her vocation; so thereafter she regularly 
used to look in at my door, with a chirping, confident air, 
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and the question “‘ Any more songs to-day ?” as though it 
were some necessary article of daily consumption. I never 
took any more of her songs, although that circumstance 
did not shake her faith in my literary taste; my abstinence 
from this exciting mental pabulum being probably ascribed 
to charitable motives. She was finally absorbed by the 
S. F. B. A., who have probably made a proper disposition of 
her effects. She was a little old woman, of Celtic origin, 
predisposed to melancholy, and looking as if she had read 
most of her ballads. 

My next reminiscehce takes the shape of a very seedy 
individual, who had, for three or four years, been vainly 
attempting to get back to his relatives in Illinois, where 
sympathizing friends and a comfortable almshouse awaited 
him. Only a few dollars, he informed me, — the uncon- 
tributed remainder of the amount necessary to purchase a 
steerage ticket, — stood in his way. These last few dollars 
seem to have been most difficult to get, and he had wan- 
dered about, a sort of antithetical Flying Dutchman, for- 
ever putting to sea, yet never getting away from shore. 
He was a “ 49-er,” and had recently been blown up in a 
tunnel, or had fallen down a shaft, I forget which. This 
sad accident obliged him to use large quantities of whiskey 
as a liniment, which, he informed me, occasioned the mild 
fragrance which his garments exhaled. Though belonging 
to the same class, he was not to be confounded with the 
unfortunate miner who could not get back to his claim 
without pecuniary assistance, or the desolate Italian who 
hopelessly handed you a document in a foreign language, 
very much bethumbed and illegible, which, in your igno- 
rance of the tongue, you could n’t help suspiciously feeling 
might have been a price current, but which you could see 
was proffered as an excuse for alms. Indeed, whenever 
any stranger handed me, without speaking, an open docu- 
ment, which bore the marks of having been carried in the 
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greasy lining of a hat, I always felt safe in giving him a 
quarter and dismissing him without further questioning. 
I always noticed that these circular letters, when written 
in the vernacular, were remarkable for their beautiful cali- 
graphy and grammatical inaccuracy, and that they all seem 
to have been written by the same hand. Perhaps indi- 
gence exercises a peculiar and equal effect upon the hand- 
writing. 

I recall a few occasional mendicants whose faces were 
less familiar. One afternoon a most extraordinary Irish- 
man, with a black eye, a bruised hat, and other traces of 
past enjoyment, waited upon me with a pitiful story of 
destitution and want, and concluded by requesting the 
usual trifle. I replied, with some severity, that if I gave 
him a dime he would probably spend it for drink. “ Be 
Gorra! but you’re roight — I wad that!” he answered 
promptly. I was so much taken aback by this unexpected 
exhibition of frankness that I instantly handed over the 
dime. It seems that truth had survived the wreck of his 
other virtues; he did get drunk, and, impelled by a like 
conscientious sense of duty, exhibited himself to me in that 
state a few hours after, to show that my bounty had not 
been misapplied. 

In spite of the peculiar characters of these reminiscences, 
I cannot help feeling a certain regret at the decay of pro- 
fessional mendicancy. Perhaps it may be owing to a lin- 
gering trace of that youthful superstition which saw in all 
beggars a possible prince or fairy, and invested their calling 
with a mysterious awe. Perhaps it may be from a belief 
that there is something in the old-fashioned alms-givings 
and actual contact with misery that is wholesome for both 
donor and recipient, and that any system which interposes 
a third party between them is only putting on a thick 
glove, which, while it preserves us from contagion, absorbs 
and deadens the kindly pressure of our hand. It is a very 
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pleasant thing to purchase relief from the annoyance and 
trouble of having to weigh the claims of an afflicted neigh- 
bor. As I turn over these printed tickets, which the 
courtesy of the-San Francisco Benevolent Association has 
— by a slight stretch of the imagination in supposing that 
any sane unfortunate might rashly seek relief from a news- 
paper office — conveyed to these editorial hands, I cannot 
help wondering whether, when in our last extremity we 
come to draw upon the Immeasurable Bounty, it will be 


necessary to present a ticket. 
N 


“SEEING THE STEAMER OFF” 


I HAVE sometimes thought, while watching the departure 
of an Eastern steamer, that the act of parting from friends 
— so generally one of bitterness and despondency — is made 
by an ingenious Californian custom to yield a pleasurable 
excitement. This luxury of leave-taking, in which most 
Californians indulge, is often protracted to the hauling in 
of the gang-plank. Those last words, injunctions, promises, 
and embraces, which are mournful and depressing perhaps 
in that privacy demanded on other occasions, are here, by 
reason of their very publicity, of an edifying and exhilarat- 
ing character. A parting kiss, blown from the deck of a 
steamer into a miscellaneous crowd, of course loses much 
of that sacred solemnity with which foolish superstition is 
apt to invest it. A broadside of endearing epithets, even 
when properly aimed and apparently raking the whole 
wharf, is apt to be impotent and harmless. A husband 
who prefers to embrace his wife for the last time at the 
door of her stateroom, and finds himself the centre of an 
admiring group of unconcerned spectators, of course feels 
himself lifted above any feeling save that of ludicrousness 
which the situation suggests. The mother parting from 
her offspring should become a Roman matron under the 
like influences ; the lover who takes leave of his sweet- 
heart is not apt to mar the general hilarity by any emotional 
folly. In fact, this system of delaying our parting senti- 
ments until the last moment — this removal of domestic 
scenery and incident to a public theatre — may be said to 
be worthy of a stoical and democratic people, and is an 
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event in our lives which may be shared with the humblest 
coal-passer or itinerant vender of oranges. It is a return 
to that classic out-of-door experience and mingling of public 
and domestic economy which so ennobled the straight-nosed 
Athenian. 

So universal is this desire to be present at the depar- 
ture of any steamer that, aside from the regular crowd of 
loungers who make their appearance confessedly only to 
look on, there are others who take advantage of the slightest 
intimacy to go through the leave-taking formula. People 
whom you have quitéforgotten, people to whom you have 
been lately introduced, suddenly and unexpectedly make 
their appearance and wring your hands with fervor. The 
friend long estranged forgives you nobly at the last mo- 
ment to take advantage of this glorious opportunity of 
“seeing you off.” Your bootmaker, tailor, and hatter — 
haply with no ulterior motives and unaccompanied by 
official friends — visit you with enthusiasm. You find great 
difficulty in detaching your relatives and acquaintances from 
the trunks on which they resolutely seat themselves up to 
the moment when the paddles are moving, and you are 
haunted continually by an ill-defined idea that they may be 
carried off and foisted on you — with the payment of their 
passage, which, under the circumstances, you could not 
refuse —for the rest of the voyage. Your friends will 
make their appearance at the most inopportune moments 
and from the most unexpected places, — dangling from 
hawsers, climbing up paddle-boxes, and crawling through 
cabin windows at the imminent peril of their lives. You 
are nervous and crushed by this added weight of responsi- 
bility. Should you be a stranger, you will find any num- 
ber of people on board who will cheerfully and at a venture 
take leave of you on the slightest advances made on your 
part. A friend of mine assures me that he once parted, 
with great enthusiasm and cordiality, from a party of gen- 
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tlemen, to him personally unknown, who had apparently 
mistaken his stateroom. This party, — evidently connected 
with some fire company, —on comparing notes on the 
wharf, being somewhat dissatisfied with the result of their 
performances, afterward rendered my friend’s position on 
the hurricane deck one of extreme peril and inconvenience, 
by reason of skillfully projected oranges and apples, accom- 
panied with some invective. Yet there is certainly some- 
thing to interest us in the examination of that cheerless 
damp closet, whose painted wooden walls no furniture or 
company can make habitable, wherein our friend is to spend 
so many vapid days and restless nights. The sight of these 
apartments, yclept staterooms, — Heaven knows why, ex- 
cept it be from their want of coziness — is full of keen 
reminiscences to most Californians who have not outgrown 
the memories of that dreary interval when, in obedience to 
Nature’s wise compensations, homesickness was blotted out 
by seasickness, and both at last resolved into a chaotic and 
distempered dream, whose details we now recognize. The 
steamer chair that we used to drag out upon the narrow 
strip of deck and doze in over the pages of a well-thumbed 
novel; the deck itself, of afternoons redolent with the 
skins of oranges and bananas, of mornings damp with salt 
water and mopping ; the netted bulwark, smelling of tar in 
the tropics and fretted on the weather side with little saline 
crystals; the villainously compounded odors of victuals 
from the pantry and oil from the machinery; the young 
lady that we used to flirt with, and with whom we shared 
our last novel, adorned with marginal annotations; our 
own chum; our own bore; the man who was never sea- 
sick ; the two events of the day, breakfast and dinner, and 
the dreary interval between; the tremendous importance 
given to trifling events and trifling people ; the young lady 
who kept a journal; the newspaper, published on board, 
filled with mild pleasantries and impertinences, elsewhere 
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unendurable; the young lady who sang; the wealthy pas- 
senger; the popular passenger ; the — 

[Let us sit down for a moment until this qualmishness, 

which these associations and some infectious quality of the 
atmosphere seem to produce, has passed away. What be- 
comes of our steamer friends? Why are we now so apa- 
thetic about them ? Why is it that we drift away from 
them so unconcernedly, forgetting even their names and 
faces? Why, when we do remember them, do we look at 
them so suspiciously, with an undefined idea that, in the 
unrestrained freedom of the voyage, they became possessed 
of some confidence and knowledge of our weaknesses that 
we never should have imparted ? Did we make any such 
confessions ? Perish the thought! The popular man, how- 
ever, is not now so popular. We have heard finer voices 
than that of the young lady who sang so sweetly. Our 
chum’s fascinating qualities somehow have deteriorated on 
land; so have those of the fair young novel reader, now 
the wife of an honest miner in Virginia City. ] 
—the passenger who made so many trips, and exhibited 
a reckless familiarity with the officers; the officers them- 
selves, now so modest and undemonstrative, a few hours 
later so all-powerful and important, — these are among the 
reminiscences of most Californians, and these are to be 
remembered among the experiences of our friend. Yet he 
feels, as we all do, that his past experience will be of profit 
to him, and has already the confident air of an old voy- 
ager. 

As you stand on the wharf again, and listen to the cries 
of itinerant fruit venders, you wonder why it is that grief at 
parting and the unpleasant novelties of travel are supposed 
to be assuaged by oranges and apples, even at ruinously low 
prices. Perhaps it may be, figuratively, the last offering of 
the fruitful earth, as the passenger commits himself to the 
bosom of the sterile and unproductive ocean. Even while 
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the wheels are moving and the lines are cast off some 
hardy apple merchant, mounted on the top of a pile, con- 
cludes a trade with a steerage passenger, — twenty feet, 
interposing between buyer and seller, — and achieves, under 
these difficulties, the delivery of his wares. Handkerchiefs 
wave, hurried orders mingle with parting blessings, and 
the steamer is “off.” As you turn your face cityward, and 
glance hurriedly around at the retreating crowd, you will 
see a reflection of your own wistful face in theirs, and read 
the solution of one of the problems which perplex the Cali- 
fornia enthusiast. Before you lies San Francisco, with her 
hard, angular outlines, her brisk, invigorating breezes, her 
bright but unsympathetic sunshine, her restless and en- 
ergetic population; behind you fades the recollection of 
changeful but honest skies, of extremes of heat and cold, 
modified and made enjoyable through social and physical 
laws, of pastoral landscapes, of accessible nature in her 
kindliest forms, of inherited virtues, of long-tested customs 
and habits, of old friends and old faces, — in a word, — of 
Home! 


NEIGHBORHOODS I HAVE MOVED FROM 
I 


` 

A BAY-WINDOW once settled the choice of my house and 
compensated for many of its inconveniences. When the 
chimney smoked, ‘or the doors alternately shrunk and 
swelled, resisting any forcible attempt to open them, or 
opening of themselves with ghostly deliberation, or when 
suspicious blotches appeared on the ceiling in rainy weather, 
there was always the bay-window to turn to for comfort. 
And the view was a fine one. Alcatraz, Lime Point, Fort 
Point, and Saucelito were plainly visible over a restless 
expanse of water that changed continually, glittering in the 
sunlight, darkening in rocky shadow, or sweeping in mimic 
waves on a miniature beach below. 

Although at first the bay-window was supposed to be 
sacred to myself and my writing materials, in obedience to 
some organic law it by and by became a general lounging- 
place. A rocking-chair and crotchet basket one day found 
their way there. Then the baby invaded its recesses, forti- 
fying himself behind intrenchments of colored worsteds 
and spools of cotton, from which he was only dislodged by 
concerted assault, and carried lamenting into captivity. A 
subtle glamour crept over all who came within its influence. 
To apply one’s self to serious work there was an absurdity. 
An incoming ship, a gleam on the water, a cloud lingering 
about Tamalpais, were enough to distract the attention. 
Reading or writing, the bay-window was always showing 
something to be looked at. Unfortunately these views were 
not always pleasant, but the window gave equal prominence 
and importance to all, without respect to quality. 
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The landscape in the vicinity was unimproved but not 
rural. The adjacent lots had apparently just given up bear- 
ing scrub-oaks, but had not seriously taken to bricks and 
mortar. In one direction the vista was closed by the Home 
of the Inebriates, not in itself a cheerful-looking building, 
and, as the apparent terminus of a ramble in a certain 
direction, having all the effect of a moral lesson. To a 
certain extent, however, this building was an imposition. 
The enthusiastic members of my family, who confidently 
expected to see its inmates hilariously disporting themselves 
at its windows in the different stages of inebriation portrayed 
by the late W. E. Burton, were much disappointed. The 
Home was reticent of its secrets. The County Hospital, 
also in range of the bay-window, showed much more anima- 
tion. At certain hours of the day convalescents passed in 
review before the window on their way to an airing. This 
spectacle was the still more depressing from a singular lack 
of sociability that appeared to prevail among them. Each 
man was encompassed by the impenetrable atmosphere of 
his own peculiar suffering. They did not talk or walk 
together. From the window I have seen half a dozen 
sunning themselves against a wall within a few feet of each 
other, to all appearance utterly oblivious of the fact. Had 
they but quarreled or fought, — anything would have been 
better than this horrible apathy. 

The lower end of the street on which the bay-window 
was situate opened invitingly from a popular thoroughfare, 
and after beckoning the unwary stranger into its recesses, 
ended unexpectedly at a frightful precipice. On Sundays, 

‘when the travel North-beachwards was considerable, the 
bay-window delighted in the spectacle afforded by unhappy 
pedestrians who were seduced into taking this street as a 
short-cut somewhere else. It was amusing to notice how 
these people invariably, on coming to the precipice, glanced 
upward to the bay-window and endeavored to assume a 
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careless air before they retraced their steps, whistling osten- 
tatiously, as if they had previously known all about it. One 
high-spirited young man in particular, being incited thereto 
by a pair of misehievous bright eyes in an opposite window, 
actually descended this fearful precipice rather than return, 
to the great peril of life and limb, and manifest injury to 
his Sunday clothes. : 

Dogs, goats, and horses constituted the fauna of our 
neighborhood. Possessing the lawless freedom of their 
normal condition, they still evinced a tender attachment to 
man and his habitations. Spirited steeds got up extempore 
races on the sidewalks, turning the street into a miniature 
Corso ; dogs wrangled in the areas ; while from the hill þe- 
side the house a goat browsed peacefully upon my wife’s 
geraniums in the flower-pots in the second-story window. 
“We had a fine hailstorm last night,’ remarked a newly 
arrived neighbor, who had just moved into the adjoining 
house. It would have been a pity to set him right, as he 
was quite enthusiastic about the view and the general sani- 
tary qualifications of the locality. SoI did mwt tell him any- 
thing about the goats who were in the habit of using his 
house as a stepping-stone to the adjoining hill. 

But the locality was remarkably healthy. People who 
fell down the embankments found their wounds heal rapidly 
in the steady sea-breeze. Ventilation was complete and 
thorough. The opening of the bay-window produced a cur- 
rent of wholesome air which effectually removed all noxious 
exhalations, together with the curtains, the hinges of the 
back door, and the window-shutters. Owing to this pecu- 
liarity, some of my writings acquired an extensive circulation 
and publicity in the neighborhood, which years in another 
locality might not have produced. The mysterious trans- 
position of several articles of wearing apparel from our 
clothes-line to that of an humble though honest neighbor 
was undoubtedly the result of these sanitary winds. Yet in 
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spite of these advantages I found it convenient in a few 
months to move. And the result thereof I shall communi- 
cate in other papers. 


, 


IIL 


* A house with a fine garden and extensive shrubbery, in 
a genteel neighborhood,” were, if I remember rightly, the 
general terms of an advertisement which once decided my 
choice of a dwelling. I should add that this occurred at 
an early stage of my household experience, when I placed 
a trustful reliance in advertisements. I have since learned 
that the most truthful people are apt to indulge a slight 
vein of exaggeration in describing their own possessions, as 
though the mere circumstance of going into print were an 
excuse for a certain kind of mendacity. But I did not 
fully awaken to this fact until a much later period, when, 
in answering an advertisement which described a highly 
advantageous tenement, I was referred to the house I then 
occupied, and from which a thousand inconveniences were 
impelling me to move. 

The “fine garden” alluded to was not large, but con- 
tained several peculiarly shaped flower-beds. I was at first 
struck with the singular resemblance which they bore to the 
mutton chops that are usually brought on the table at hotels 
and restaurants, — a resemblance the more striking from the 
sprigs of parsley which they produced freely. One plat in 
particular reminded me, not unpleasantly, of a peculiar 
cake known to my boyhood as “a bolivar.” The owner of 
the property, however, who seemed to be a man of original 
zsthetic ideas, had banked up one of these beds with 
bright-colored seashells, so that in rainy weather it sug- 
gested an aquarium, and offered the elements of botanical 
and conchological study in pleasing juxtaposition. I have 
since thought that the fish-geraniums, which it also bore to 
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a surprising extent, were introduced originally from some 
such idea of consistency. But it was very pleasant after 
dinner to ramble up and down the gravelly paths (whose 
occasional boulders reminded me of the dry bed of a some- 
what circuitous mining stream), smoking a cigar, or inhaling 
the rich aroma of fennel, or occasionally stopping to pluck 
one of the hollyhocks with which the garden abounded. 
The prolific qualities of this plant alarmed us greatly, for 
although, in the first transport of enthusiasm, my wife 
planted several different kinds of flower-seeds, nothing ever 
came up but hollyhogks; and although, impelled by the 
same laudable impulse, I procured a copy of ‘‘ Downing’s 
Landscape Gardening” and a few gardening tools, and 
worked for several hours in the garden, my efforts were 
equally futile. 

“The extensive shrubbery ” consisted of several dwarfed 
trees. One was avery weak young weeping willow, so very 
limp and maudlin, and so evidently bent on establishing its 
reputation, that it had to be tied up against the house for 
support. The dampness of that portion of the house was 
usually attributed to the presence of this lachrymose shrub. 
Add to these a couple of highly objectionable trees, known, 
I think, by the name of Malva, which made an inordinate 
show of cheap blossoms that they were continually shed- 
ding, and one or two dwarf oaks with scaly leaves and a 
generally spiteful exterior, and you have what was not in- 
aptly termed by our Milesian handmaid “ the scrubbery.” 

The gentility of our neighborhood suffered a blight from 
the unwholesome vicinity of McGinnis’s Court. This court 
was a kind of cul de sac, that, on being penetrated, dis- 
covered a primitive people living in a state of barbarous 
freedom, and apparently spending the greater portion of 
their. lives on their own doorsteps. Many of those details 
of the toilet which a popular prejudice restricts to the 
dressing-room in other localities were here performed in 
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the open court without fear and without reproach. Early 
in the week the court was hid in a choking, soapy mist, 
which arose from innumerable wash-tubs. This was fol- 
lowed a day or two later by an extraordinary exhibition 
of wearing apparel of divers colors, fluttering on lines like 
a display of bunting on shipboard, and whose flapping in 
the breeze was like irregular discharges of musketry. It 
was evident also that the court exercised a demoralizing 
influence over the whole neighborhood. A sanguine prop- 
erty owner once put up a handsome dwelling on the corner 
of our street and lived therein; but although he appeared 
frequently on his balcony, clad in a bright crimson dressing- 
gown, which made him look like a tropical bird of some 
rare and gorgeous species, he failed to woo any kindred 
dressing-gown to the vicinity, and only provoked opprobri- 
ous epithets from the gamins of the court. He moved 
away shortly after, and on going by the house one day, 
I noticed a bill of “ Rooms to let, with board,” posted 
conspicuously on the Corinthian columns of the porch. 
McGinnis’s Court had triumphed. An interchange of civili- 
ties at once took place between the court and the servants’ 
area of the palatial mansion, and some of the young men 
boarders exchanged playful slang with the adolescent mem- 
bers of the court. From that moment we felt that our 
claims to gentility were forever abandoned. 

Yet we enjoyed intervals of unalloyed contentment. 
When the twilight toned down the hard outlines of the 
oaks and made shadowy clumps and formless masses of 
other bushes, it was quite romantic to sit by the window 
and inhale the faint, sad odor of the fennel in the walks 
below. Perhaps this economical pleasure was much en- 
hanced by a picture in my memory whose faded colors the 
odor of this humble plant never failed to restore. So I 
often sat there of evenings and closed my eyes until the 
forms and benches of a country schoolroom came back to 
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me, redolent with the incense of fennel covertly stowed 
away in my desk, and gazed again in silent rapture on the 
round red cheeks and long black braids of that peerless 
creature whose glance had often caused my cheeks to glow 
over the preternatural collar which at that period of my 
boyhood it was my pride and privilege to wear. As I fear 
I may be often thought hypocritical and censorious in these 
articles, I am willing to record this as one of the advan- 
tages of our new house, not mentioned in the advertisement 
nor chargeable in the rent. May the present tenant, who 
is a stockbroker, and ‘who impresses me with the idea of 
having always been called “ Mr.” from his cradle up, 
enjoy this advantage, and try sometimes to remember he 
was a boy ! 


Ii 


Soon after I moved into Happy Valley I was struck with 
the remarkable infelicity of its title. Generous as Cali- 
fornians are in the use of adjectives, this passed into the 
domain of irony. But I was inclined to think it sincere, — 
the production of a weak but gushing mind, just as the 
feminine nomenclature of streets in the vicinity was evi- 
dently bestowed by one in habitual communion with 
“ Friendship’s Gifts” and ‘‘ Affection’s Offerings.” 

Our house on Laura Matilda Street looked somewhat like 
a toy Swiss cottage, —a style of architecture so prevalent, 
that in walking down the block it was quite difficult to resist 
an impression of fresh glue and pine shavings. The few 
shade-trees might have belonged originally to those oval 
Christmas boxes which contain toy villages; and even the 
people who sat by the windows had a stiffness that made 
them appear surprisingly unreal and artificial. A little dog 
belonging to a neighbor was known to the members of my 
household by the name of “Glass,” from the general sug- 
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gestion he gave of having been spun of that article. Per- 
haps I have somewhat exaggerated these illustrations of the 
dapper nicety of our neighborhood, — a neatness and cop- 
ciseness which I think have a general tendency to belittle, 
dwarf, and contract their objects. For we gradually fell 
into small ways and narrow ideas, and to some extent 
squared the round world outside to the correct angles of 
Laura Matilda Street. 

One reason for this insincere quality may have been the 
fact that the very foundations of our neighborhood were 
artificial. Laura Matilda Street was “‘ made ground.” The 
land, not yet quite reclaimed, was continually struggling 
with its old enemy. We had not been long in our new 
home before we found an old tenant, not yet wholly 
divested of his rights, who sometimes showed himself in 
clammy perspiration on the basement walls, whose damp 
breath chilled our dining-room, and in the night struck a 
mortal chilliness through the house. There were no patent 
fastenings that could keep him out, no writ of unlawful 
detainer that could eject him. In the winter his presence 
was quite palpable; he sapped the roots of the trees, he 
gurgled under the kitchen floor, he wrought an unwhole- 
some greenness on the side of the veranda. In summer he 
became invisible, but still exercised a familiar influence over 
the locality. He planted little stitches in the small of the 
back, sought out old aches and weak joints, and sportively 
punched the tenants of the Swiss cottage under the ribs. 
He inveigled little children to play with him, but his plays 
generally ended in scarlet-fever, diphtheria, whooping-cough, 
and measles. He sometimes followed strong men about, 
until they sickened suddenly and took to their beds. But he 
kept the green plants in good order, and was very fond of 
verdure, bestowing it even upon lath and plaster and soulless 
stone. He was generally invisible, as I have said ; but some 
time after I had moved I saw him one morning from the 
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hill stretching his gray wings over the valley, like some 
fabulous vampire, who had spent the night sucking the 
wholesome juices of the sleepers below, and was sluggish 
from the effects of his repast. It was then that I recognized 
him as Malaria, and knew his abode to be the dread Valley 
of the Shadow of Miasma, — miscalled the Happy Valley. 

On week-days there was a pleasant melody of boiler- 
making from the foundries, and the gasworks in the vicinity 
sometimes lent a mild perfume to the breeze. Our street 
was usually quiet, however, —a footfall being sufficient to 
draw the inhabitants to their front windows, and to oblige 
an incautious trespasser to run the gauntlet of batteries of 
blue and black eyes on either side of the way. A carriage 
passing through it communicated a singular thrill to the 
floors, and caused the china on the dining-table to rattle. 
Although we were comparatively free from the prevailing 
winds, wandering gusts sometimes got bewildered and 
strayed unconsciously into our street, and finding an unen- 
cumbered field, incontinently set up a shriek of joy, and 
went gleefully to work on the clothes-lines and chimney- 
pots, and had a good time generally until they were quite 
exhausted. I have a very vivid picture in my memory of 
an organ-grinder who was at one time blown into the end 
of our street, and actually blown through it in spite of 
several ineffectual efforts to come to a stand before the dif- 
ferent dwellings, but who was finally whirled out of the 
other extremity, still playing and vainly endeavoring to 
pursue his unhallowed calling. But these were noteworthy 
exceptions to the calm and even tenor of our life. 

There was contiguity but not much sociability in our 
neighborhood. From my bedroom window I could plainly 
distinguish the peculiar kind of victuals spread on my neigh- 
bor’s dining-table ; while, on the other hand, he obtained 
an equally uninterrupted view of the mysteries of my toilet. 
Still that “low vice, curiosity,” was regulated by certain 
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laws, and a kind of rude chivalry invested our observation. 
A pretty girl, whose bedroom window was the cynosure of 
neighboring eyes, was once brought under the focus of an 
opera-glass in the hands of one of our ingenious youth; 
but this act met such prompt and universal condemnation, 
as an unmanly advantage, from the lips of married men and 
bachelors who did n’t own opera-glasses, that it was never 
repeated. : 

With this brief sketch I conclude my record of the neigh- 
borhoods I have moved from. I have moved from many 
others since then, but they have generally presented features 
not dissimilar to the three I have endeavored to describe in 
these pages. I offer them as types containing the salient 
peculiarities of all. Let no inconsiderate reader rashly 
move on account of them. My experience has not been 
cheaply bought. From the nettle Change I have tried to 
pluck the flower Security. Draymen have grown rich at 
my expense. House-agents have known me and were glad, 
and landlords have risen up to meet me from afar. The 
force of habit impels me still to consult all the bills I see 
in the streets, nor can the war telegrams divert my first 
attention from the advertising columns of the daily papers. 
I repeat, let no man think I have disclosed the weaknesses 
of the neighborhood, nor rashly open that closet which con- 
tains the secret skeleton of his dwelling. My carpets have 
been altered to fit all-sized odd-shaped apartments from 
parallelopiped to hexagons. Much of my furniture has 
been distributed among my former dwellings. These limbs 
have stretched upon uncarpeted floors or have been let 
down suddenly from imperfectly established bedsteads. I 
have dined in the parlor and slept in the back kitchen. 
Yet the result of these sacrifices and trials may be briefly 
summed up in the statement that I am now on the eve of 
removal from my PRESENT NEIGHBORHOOD. 


MY SUBURBAN RESIDENCE 


I LIve in the suburbs. My residente, to quote the pleas- 
ing fiction of the advertisement, “‘ is within fifteen minutes’ 
walk from the city hall.” Why the city hall should be 
considered as an eligihle terminus of anybody’s walk under 
any circumstances, I have not been able to determine. 
Never having walked from my residence to that place, I am 
unable to verify the assertion, though I may state as a 
purely abstract and separate proposition, that it takes me the 
better part of an hour to reach Montgomery Street. 

My selection of locality was a compromise between my 
wife’s desire to go into the country and my own predilec- 
tions for civic habitation. Like most compromises, it ended 
in retaining the objectionable features of both propositions ; 
I procured the inconveniences of the country without losing 
the discomforts of the city. I increased my distance from 
the butcher and greengrocer without approximating to herds 
and kitchen-gardens. But I anticipate. 

Fresh air was to be the principal thing sought for. That 
there might be too much of this did not enter into my 
calculations. The first day I entered my residence, it 
blew; the second day was windy; the third, fresh, with a 
strong breeze stirring ; on the fourth, it blew; on the fifth, 
there was a gale, which has continued to the present writ- 
ing. 

That the air is fresh the above statement sufficiently es- 
tablishes. That it is bracing I argue from the fact that 
I find it impossible to open the shutters on the windward 
side of the house. That it is healthy I am also convinced, 
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believing that there is no other force in nature that could 
so buffet and ill-use a person without serious injury to him. 
Let me offer an instance. The path to my door crosses ‘a 
slight eminence. The unconscious visitor, a little exhausted 
by the ascent and the general effects of the gentle gales 
which he has faced in approaching my hospitable mansion, 
relaxes his efforts, smooths his brow, and approaches with 
a fascinating smile. Rash and too confident man! The 
wind delivers a succession of rapid blows, and he is thrown 
back. He staggers up again, in the language of the P. R., 
“smiling and confident.” The wind now makes for a vul- 
nerable point, and gets his hat in chancery. All ceremony 
is now thrown away; the luckless wretch seizes his hat 
with both hands and charges madly at the front door. Inch 
by inch the wind contests the ground; another struggle, and 
he stands upon the veranda. On such occasions I make it 
a point to open the door myself, with a calmness and seren- 
ity that shall offer a marked contrast to his feverish and 
excited air, and shall throw suspicion of inebriety upon him. 
If he be inclined to timidity and bashfulness, during the rest 
of the evening he is all too conscious of the disarrangement 
of his hair and cravat. If he is less sensitive, the result is 
often more distressing. A valued elderly friend once called 
upon me after undergoing a twofold struggle with the wind 
and a large Newfoundland dog (which I keep for reasons 
hereinafter stated), and not only his hat, but his wig had 
suffered. He spent the evening with me, totally uncon- 
scious of the fact that his hair presented the singular spec- 
tacle of having been parted diagonally from the right temple 
to the left ear. When ladies called, my wife preferred to 
receive them. They were generally hysterical, and often in 
tears. I remember, one Sunday, to have been startled by 
what appeared to be the balloon from Hayes Valley drifting 
rapidly past my conservatory, closely followed by the New- 
foundland dog. I rushed to the front door, but was anti- 
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cipated by my wife. A strange lady appeared at lunch, 
but the phenomenon remained otherwise unaccounted for. 
Egress from my residence is much more easy. My guests 
seldom “ stand upon the order of their going, but go at once,” 
the Newfoundland dog playfully harassing their rear. I 
was standing one day, with my hand on the open hall door, 
in serious conversation with the minister of the parish, 
when the back door was cautiously opened. The watchful 
breeze seized the opportunity, and charged through the de- 
fenseless passage. The front door closed violently in the 
middle of a sentence,\precipitating the reverend gentleman 
into the garden. The Newfoundland dog, with that sagacity 
for which his race is so distinguished, at once concluded 
that a personal collision had taken place between myself 
and visitor, and flew to my defense. The reverend gentle- 
man never called again. 

The Newfoundland dog above alluded to was part of a 
system of protection which my suburban home once re- 
quired. Robberies were frequent in the neighborhood, 
and my only fowl fell a victim to the spoiler’s art. One 
night I awoke and found a man in my room. With sin- 
gular delicacy and respect for the feelings of others, he 
had been careful not to awaken any of the sleepers, and 
retired upon my rising without waiting for any suggestion. 
Touched by his delicacy, I forbore giving the alarm until 
after he had made good his retreat. I then wanted to go 
after a policeman, but my wife remonstrated, as this would 
leave the house exposed. Remembering the gentlemanly 
conduct of the burglar, I suggested the plan of following 
him and requesting him to give the alarm as he went in 
town. But this proposition was received with equal dis- 
favor. The next day I procured a dog and a revolver. 
The former went off, but the latter wouldn’t. I then got 
anew dog and chained him, and a dueling pistol with a 
hair-trigger. The result was so far satisfactory that neither 
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could be approached with safety, and for some time I left 
them out indifferently during the night. But the chain 
one day gave way, and the dog, evidently having no other 
attachment to the house, took the opportunity to leave. 
His place was soon filled by the Newfoundland, whose 
fidelity and sagacity I have just recorded. 

Space is one of the desirable features of my suburban 
residence. I do not know the number of acres the grounds 
contain except from the inordinate quantity of hose required 
for irrigating. I perform daily, like some gentle shepherd, 
upon a quarter-inch pipe without any visible result, and 
have had serious thoughts of contracting with some dis-: 
banded fire company for their hose and equipments. It is 
quite a walk to the wood-house. Every day some new 
feature of the grounds is discovered. My youngest boy was 
one day missing for several hours. His head —a peculiarly 
venerable and striking object — was at last discovered just 
above the grass at some distance from the house. On ex- 
amination, he was found comfortably seated in a disused 
drain, in company with a silver spoon and a dead rat. On 
being removed from this locality he howled dismally and 
refused to be comforted. 

The view from my suburban residence is fine. Lone 
Mountain, with its white obelisks, is a suggestive if not 
cheering termination of the vista in one direction, while the 
old receiving-vault of Yerba Buena Cemetery limits the view 
in another. Most of the funerals which take place pass my 
house. My children, with the charming imitativeness that 
belongs to youth, have caught the spirit of these passing 
cortéges, and reproduce in the back yard, with credible 
skill, the salient features of the lugubrious procession. A 
doll, from whose features all traces of vitality and expres- 
sion have been removed, represents the deceased. Yet 
unfortunately I have been obliged to promise them more 
active participation in the ceremony at some future time, 
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and I fear that they look anxiously forward with the glow- 
ing impatience of youth to the speedy removal of some one 
of my circle of friends. I am told that the eldest, with the 
unsophisticated frankness that belongs to his age, made a 
personal request to that effect to one of my acquaintances. 
One singular result of the frequency of these funerals is the 
development of a critical and fastidious taste in such mat- 
ters on the part of myself and family. If I may so ex- 
press myself without irreverence, we seldom turn out for 
anything less then six carriages. Any number over this is 
usually breathlessly\announced by Bridget as, ‘“ Here’s 
another, mum, — and a good long one.” 

With these slight drawbacks my suburban residence is 
charming. To the serious poet and writer of elegiac verses, 
the aspect of nature, viewed from my veranda, is suggest- 
ive. I myself have experienced moments when the “ sad 
mechanic exercise” of verse would have been of infinite 
relief. The following stanzas, by a young friend who has 
been stopping with me for the benefit of his health, 
addressed to a duck that frequented a small pond in the 
vicinity of my mansion, may be worthy of perusal. I think 
I have met the idea conveyed in the first verse in some of 
Hood’s prose, but as my friend assures me that Hood was 
too conscientious to appropriate anything not his own, I 
conclude [ am mistaken. 


LINES TO A WATER-FOWL 
(Intra Muros) 
I 


Fowt, that sing’st in yonder pool, 

Where the summer winds blow cool, 

Are there hydropathic cures 

For the ills that man endures ? 

Know’st thou Priessnitz ? What? alack ! 
Hast no other word but ‘‘ Quack ” ? 
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I 


Cleopatra’s barge might pale 

To the splendors of thy tail, 

Or the stately caravel 

Of some ‘‘ high-pooped admiral.”? 
Never yet left such a wake 

E’en the navigator Drake ! 


Il 


Duz thou art, and leader, too, 
Heeding not what’s “falling due ; ”? 
Knowing not of debt or dun, — 
Thou dost heed no bill but one; 

And, though scarce conceivable, 
That’s a bill receivable, 


Made — that thou thy stars mightst thank — 


Payable at the next bank. 
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THE RUINS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Towarps the close of the nineteenth century the city 
of San Francisco was totally engulfed by an earthquake. 
Although the whole coast-line must have been much shaken, 
the accident seems téhave been purely local, and even the 
city of Oakland escaped. Schwappelfurt, the celebrated 
German geologist, has endeavored to explain this singular 
fact by suggesting that there are some things the earth 
cannot swallow, —a statement that should be received 
with some caution, as exceeding the latitude of ordinary 
geological speculation. 

Historians disagree in the exact date of the calamity. 
Tulu Krish, the well-known New Zealander, whose admi- 
rable speculations on the ruins of St. Paul’s as seen from 
London Bridge have won for him the attentive considera- 
tion of the scientific world, fixes the occurrence in A. D. 
1880. This, supposing the city to have been actually 
founded in 1850, as asserted, would give but thirty years 
for it to have assumed the size and proportions it had evi- 
dently attained at the time of its destruction. It is not 
our purpose, however, to question the conclusions of the 
justly famed Maorian philosopher. Our present business 
lies with the excavations that are now being prosecuted by 
order of the Hawaiian government upon the site of the 
lost city. Every one is familiar with the story of its dis- 
covery. For many years the Bay of San Francisco had 
been famed for the luscious quality of its oysters. It is 
stated that a dredger one day raked up a large bell, which 
proved to belong to the city hall, and led to the discovery 
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of the cupola of that building. The attention of the gov- 
ernment was at once directed to the spot. The Bay of 
San Francisco was speedily drained by a system of patent 
siphons, and the city, deeply embedded in mud, brought to 
light after a burial of many centuries. The city hall, 
post-office, mint, and custom-house were readily recognized 
by the large full-fed barnacles which adhered to their walls. 
Shortly afterwards the first skeleton was discovered, that 
of a broker, whose position in the upper strata of mud, 
nearer the surface, was supposed to be owing to the exceed- 
ing buoyancy or inflation of scrip which he had secured 
about his person while endeavoring to escape. Many skel- 
etons, supposed to be those of females, encompassed in 
that peculiar steel coop or cage which seems to have been 
_ worn by the women of that period, were also found in the 
upper stratum. Alexis von Puffer, in his admirable work 
on San Francisco, accounts for the position of these unfor- 
tunate creatures by asserting that the steel cage was origi- 
nally the frame of a parachute-like garment which distended 
the skirt, and in the submersion of the city prevented them 
from sinking. ‘If anything,” says Von Puffer, ‘could 
have been wanting to add intensity to the horrible catas- 
trophe which took place as the waters first entered the city, 
it would have been furnished in the forcible separation of 
the sexes at this trying moment. Buoyed up by their 
peculiar garments, the female population instantly ascended 
to the surface. As the drowning husband turned his eyes 
above, what must have been his agony as he saw his wife 
shooting upward, and knew that he was debarred the privi- 
lege of perishing with her? To the lasting honor of the 
male inhabitants be it said that but few seem to have 
availed themselves of their wives’ superior levity. Only 
one skeleton was found still grasping the ankles of another 
in their upward journey to the surface.” 

For many years California had been subject to slight 
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earthquakes, more or less generally felt, but not of sufficient 
importance to awaken anxiety or fear. Perhaps the absorb- 
ing nature of the San Franciscans’ pursuit of gold-getting, 
which metal seems to have been valuable in those days, 
and actually used as a medium of currency, rendered the 
inhabitants reckless of all other matters. Everything tends 
to show that the calamity was totally unlooked for. We 
quote the graphic language of Schwappelfurt : — 

“ The morning of the tremendous ‘catastrophe probably 
dawned upon the usual restless crowd of gold-getters intent 
upon their several avocations. The streets were filled with 
the expanded figures of gayly dressed women, acknowledg- 
ing with coy glances the respectful salutations of beaux as 
they gracefully raised their remarkable cylindrical head- 
coverings, a model of which is still preserved in the Hono- 
lulu Museum. The brokers had gathered at their respective 
temples, The shopmen were exhibiting their goods. The 
idlers, or ‘ Bummers,’ — a term applied to designate an 
aristocratic privileged class, who enjoyed immunities from 
labor, and from whom a majority of the rulers were chosen, 
— were listlessly regarding the promenaders from the street- 
corners or the doors of their bibulous temple. A slight 
premonitory thrill runs through the city. The busy life of 
this restless microcosm is arrested. The shopkeeper pauses 
as he elevates the goods to bring them into a favorable 
light, and the glib professional recommendation sticks on 
his tongue. In the drinking-saloon the glass is checked 
halfway to the lips; on the streets the promenaders pause. 
Another thrill, and the city begins to go down, a few of 
the more persistent topers turning off their liquor at the 
same moment. Beyond a terrible sensation of nausea, the 
crowds who now throng the streets do not realize the ex- 
tent of the catastrophe. The waters of the bay recede at 
first from the centre of depression, assuming a concave 
shape, the outer edge of the circle towering many thousand 
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feet above the city. Another convulsion, and the water 
instantly resumes its level. The city is smoothly engulfed 
nine thousand feet below, and the regular swell of tHe 
Pacific calmly rolls over it. Terrible,” says Schwappelfurt, 
in conclusion, “as the calamity must have been in direct 
relation to the individuals immediately concerned therein, 
we cannot but admire its artistic management, the division 
of the catastrophe into three periods, the completeness of 
the cataclysms, and the rare combination of sincerity of 
intention with felicity of execution.” 


STORIES OF AND FOR THE YOUNG 


THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE 


I FIRST knew her as the Queen of the Pirate Isle. To 
the best of my recollection she had no reasonable right to 
that title. She was only nine years old, inclined to plump- 
ness and good humor, deprecated violence, and had never 
been to sea. Need it be added that she did not live in an 
island and that her name was Polly ? 

Perhaps I ought to explain that she had already known 
other experiences of a purely imaginative character. Part 
of her existence had been passed as a Beggar Child, — 
solely indicated by a shawl tightly folded round her 
shoulders, and chills; as a Schoolmistress, unnecessarily 
severe; as a Preacher, singularly personal in his remarks, 
and once, after reading one of Cooper’s novels, as an Indian 
Maiden. This was, I believe, the only instance when she 
had borrowed from another’s fiction. Most of the char- 
acters that she assumed for days and sometimes weeks at a 
time were purely original in conception ; some so much so as 
to be vague to the general understanding. I remember 
that her personation of a certain Mrs. Smith, whose indi- 
viduality was supposed to be sufficiently represented by a 
sunbonnet worn wrong side before and a weekly addition 
to her family, was never perfectly appreciated by her own 
circle although she lived the character fora month. An- 
other creation known as “The Proud Lady” —a being 
whose excessive and unreasonable haughtiness was so pro- 
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nounced as to give her features the expression of extreme 
nausea — caused her mother so much alarm that it had to be 
abandoned. This was easily effected. The Proud Lady 
was understood to have died. Indeed, most of Polly’s 
impersonations were got rid of in this way, although it by 
no means prevented their subsequent reappearance. “I 
thought Mrs. Smith was dead,” remonstrated her mother at 
the posthumous appearance of that lady with a new infant. 
“ She was buried alive and kem to!” said Polly with a 
melancholy air. Fortunately, the representation of a resus- 
citated person required such extraordinary acting, and was, 
through some uncertainty of conception, so closely allied in 
facial expression to the Proud Lady, that Mrs. Smith was 
resuscitated only for a day. 

The origin of the title of the Queen of the Pirate Isle 
may be briefly stated as follows : — 

An hour after luncheon, one day, Polly, Hickory Hunt, 
her cousin, and Wan Lee, a Chinese page, were crossing the 
nursery floor in a Chinese junk. The sea was calm and 
the sky cloudless. Any change in the weather was as un- 
expected as it is in books. Suddenly a West Indian Hurri- 
cane, purely local in character and unfelt anywhere else, 
struck Master Hickory and threw him overboard, whence, 
wildly swimming for his life and carrying Polly on his back, 
he eventually reached a Desert Island in the closet. Here 
the rescued party put up a tent made of a table-cloth provi- 
dentially snatched from the raging billows, and, from two 
o’clock until four, passed six weeks on the island, supported 
only by a piece of candle, a box of matches, and two pepper- 
mint lozenges. It was at this time that it became necessary 
to account for Polly’s existence among them, and this was 
only effected by an alarming sacrifice of their morality ; 
Hickory and Wan Lee instantly became Pirates, and at 
once elected Polly as their Queen. The royal duties, which 
seemed to be purely maternal, consisted in putting the 
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Pirates to bed after a day of rapine and bloodshed, and in 
feeding them with licorice water through a quill in a small 
bottle. Limited as her functions were, Polly performed 
them with inimitable gravity and unquestioned sincerity. 
Even when her companions sometimes hesitated from actual 
hunger or fatigue and forgot their guilty part, she never 
faltered. It was her real existence; her other life of 
being washed, dressed, and put to bed at certain hours by 
her mother was the illusion. 

Doubt and skepticism came at last, — and came from 
Wan Lee! Wan Lee of all creatures! Wan Lee, whose 
silent, stolid, mechanical performance of a pirate’s duties — 
a perfect imitation like all his household work — had been 
their one delight and fascination ! 

It was just after the exciting capture of a merchantman, 
with the indiscriminate slaughter of all on board, —a spec- 
tacle on which the round blue eyes of the plump Polly had 
gazed with royal and maternal tolerance, — and they were 
burying the booty, two tablespoons and a thimble, in the 
corner of the closet, when Wan Lee stolidly rose. 

“ Melican boy pleenty foolee! Melican boy no Pilat!” 
said the little Chinaman, substituting “ P’s ” for “rs” after 
his usual fashion. 

“Wotcher say ?”’ said Hickory, reddening with sudden 
confusion. 

“ Melican boy’s papa heap lickee him —s’pose him leal 
Pilat,” continued Wan Lee doggedly. ‘ Melican boy 
Pilat inside housee; Chinee boy Pilat outside housee. 
First chop Pilat.” 

Staggered by this humiliating statement, Hickory recov- 
ered himself in character. “Ah! Ho!” he shrieked, 
dancing wildly on one leg, “ Mutiny and Splordinashun! 
*Way with him to the yard-arm.” 

« Yald-alm — heap foolee! Allee same clothes-horse for 
washee washee.” 
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It was here necessary for the Pirate Queen to assert her 
authority, which, as I have before stated, was somewhat con- 
fusingly maternal. 

“« Go to bed instantly without your supper,” she said 
seriously. ‘‘ Really, I never saw such bad pirates. Say 
your prayers, and see that you’re up early to church to- 
morrow.” 

It should be explained that in deference to Polly’s profi- 
ciency as a preacher, and probably as a relief to their uneasy 
consciences, Divine Service had always been held on the 
Island. But Wan Lee continued : — 

« Me no shabbee Pilat inside housee ; me shabbee Pilat 
outside housee. S’pose you lun away longside Chinee boy 
—Chinee boy makee you Pilat.” 

Hickory softly scratched his leg, while a broad, bashful 
smile almost closed his small eyes. ‘ Wot?” he asked. 

‘“ Mebbee you too frightened to lun away. Melican boy’s 
papa heap lickee.”’ 

This last infamous suggestion fired the corsair’s blood. 
« Dy’ar think we daresen’t ?” said Hickory desperately, but 
with an uneasy glance at Polly. “I’ll show yer to-morrow.” 

The entrance of Polly’s mother at this moment put an 
end to Polly’s authority and dispersed the pirate band, but 
left Wan Lee’s proposal and Hickory’s rash acceptance 
ringing in the ears of the Pirate Queen. That evening 
she was unusually silent. She would have taken Bridget, 
her nurse, into her confidence, but this would have in- 
volved a long explanation of her own feelings, from which, 
like all imaginative children, she shrank. She, however, 
made preparation for the proposed flight by settling in her 
mind which of her two dolls she would take. A wooden 
creature with easy-going knees and movable hair seemed 
to be more fit for hard service and any indiscriminate scalp- 
ing that might turn up hereafter. At supper, she timidly 
asked a question of Bridget. ‘ Did ye ever hear the 
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loikes uv that, ma’am,” said the Irish handmaid with 
affectionate pride. ‘Shure the darlint’s head is filled 
noight and day with ancient history. She’s after asking 
me now if Queens ever run away!” To Polly’s remorse- 
ful confusion here her good father, equally proud of her 
precocious interest and his own knowledge, at once in- 
terfered with an unintelligible account of the abdication of 
various queens in history until Polly’s head ached again. 
Well meant as it was, it only settled in the child’s mind 
that she must keep the awful secret to herself and that no 
one could understand her. 

The eventful day dawned without any unusual sign of 
importance. It was one of the cloudless summer days of 
the Californian foothills, bright, dry, and as the morning 
advanced, hot in the white sunshine. The actual, prosaic 
house in which the Pirates apparently lived was a mile 
from a mining settlement on a beautiful ridge of pine woods 
sloping gently towards a valley on the one side, and on 
the other falling abruptly into a dark deep olive gulf of 
pine-trees, rocks, and patches of red soil. Beautiful as 
the slope was, looking over to the distant snow peaks which 
seemed to be in another world than theirs, the children 
found a greater attraction in the fascinating depths of a 
mysterious gulf, or cafion, as it was called, whose very 
name filled their ears with a weird music. To creep to 
the edge of the cliff, to sit upon the brown branches of 
some fallen pine, and, putting aside the dried tassels, to look 
down upon the backs of wheeling hawks that seemed to 
hang in mid-air was a never-failing delight. Here Polly 
would try to trace the winding red ribbon of road that 
was continually losing itself among the dense pines of the 
opposite mountains; here she would listen to the far-off 
strokes of a woodman’s axe, or the rattle of some heavy 
wagon, miles away, crossing the pebbles of a dried up 
watercourse. Here, too, the prevailing colors of the moun- 
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tains, red and white and green, most showed themselves. 
There were no frowning rocks to depress the children’s 
fancy, but everywhere along the ridge pure white quartz 
bared itself through the red earth like smiling teeth; the 
very pebbles they played with were streaked with shining 
mica like bits of looking-glass. The distance was always 
green and summer-like, but the color they most loved, 
and which was most familiar to them, was the dark red 
of the ground beneath their feet everywhere. It showed 
itself in the roadside bushes; its red dust pervaded the 
leaves of the overhanging laurel; it colored their shoes 
and pinafores; I am afraid it was often seen in Indian- 
like patches on their faces and hands. That it may have 
often given a sanguinary tone to their fancies I have every 
reason to believe. 

It was on this ridge that the three children gathered at 
ten o’clock that morning. An earlier flight had been im- 
possible on account of Wan Lee being obliged to perform 
his regular duty of blacking the shoes of Polly and Hickory 
before breakfast, —a menial act which in the pure republic 
of childhood was never thought inconsistent with the loftiest 
piratical ambition. On the ridge they met one “ Patsey,” 
the son of a neighbor, sun-burned, broad-brimmed hatted, 
red-handed, like themselves. As there were afterwards 
some doubts expressed whether he joined the Pirates of 
his own free will, or was captured by them, I endeavor to 
give the colloquy exactly as it occurred : — 

Patsey: ‘ Hallo, fellers.” 

The Pirates: ‘ Hello!” 

Patsey: “ Goin’ to hunt bars? Dad seed a lot o 
tracks at sun-up.” 

The Pirates (hesitating) : “No — o ” — 

Patsey : “I am; know where I kin get a six-shooter ?” 

The Pirates (almost ready to abandon piracy for bear- 
hunting, but preserving their dignity): “Can’t! We’ve 
runn’d away for real pirates.” 
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Patsey: “Not for good!” 

The Queen (interposing with sad dignity and real tears 
in her round blue eyes): “ Yes!” (slowly and shaking her 
head). “Cant go back again. Never! Never! Never! 
The — the — eye is cast!” 

Patsey (bursting with excitement): “No-o! Sho’o! 
Wanter know.” 

The Pirates (a little frightened themselves, but tremulous 
with gratified vanity): “The Perleese is on our track ! ” 

Patsey : “ Lemme go with yer! ” 

Hickory: “ Wot’ll yer giv ?” 

Patsey: “ Pistol and er bananer.” 

Hickory (with judicious prudence) : “Let ’s see ’em.” 

Patsey was off like a shot; his bare little red feet trem- 
bling under him. Ina few minutes he returned with an old- 
fashioned revolver known as one of ‘ Allen’s pepper-boxes ” 
and a large banana. He was at once enrolled, and the 
banana eaten. 

As yet they had resolved on no definite nefarious plan. 
Hickory, looking down at Patsey’s bare feet, instantly took 
off his own shoes. This bold act sent a thrill through his 
companions. Wan Lee took off his cloth leggings, Polly 
removed her shoes and stockings, but, with royal foresight, 
tied them up in her handkerchief. The last link between 
them and civilization was broken. 

“ Let’s go to the Slumgullion.” 

“ Slumgullion ” was the name given by the miners to a 
certain soft, half-liquid mud, formed of the water and finely 
powdered earth that was carried off by the sluice-boxes dur- 
ing gold-washing, and eventually collected in a broad pool 
or lagoon before the outlet. There was a pool of this kind 
a quarter of a mile away, where there were “ diggings ” 
worked by Patsey’s father, and thither they proceeded along 
the ridge in single file. When it was reached they 
solemnly began to wade in its viscid paint-like shallows. 
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Possibly its unctuousness was pleasant to the touch ; possi- 
bly there was a fascination in the fact that their parents 
had forbidden them to go near it, but probably the princi- 
pal object of this performance was to produce a thick coat- 
ing of mud on the feet and ankles, which, when dried in 
the sun, was supposed to harden the skin and render their 
shoes superfluous, It was also felt to be the first real step 
towards independence ; they looked down at their ensan- 
guined extremities and recognized the impossibility of their 
ever again crossing (unwashed) the family threshold. 

Then they again hesitated. There was a manifest need 
of some well-defined piratical purpose. The last act was 
reckless and irretrievable, but it was vague. They gazed 
at each other. There was a stolid look of resigned and 
superior tolerance in Wan Lee’s eyes. 

Polly’s glance wandered down the side of the slope to 
the distant little tunnels or openings made by the miners 
who were at work in the bowels of the mountain. “I’d 
like to go into one of them funny holes,” she said to her- 
self, half aloud. 

Wan Lee suddenly began to blink his eyes with unwonted 
excitement. ‘‘Catchee tunnel— heap gold,’ he said 
quickly. ‘When manee come outside to catchee dinner 
— Pilats go inside catchee tunnel! Shabbee! Pilats 
catchee gold allee samee Melican man! ” 

“ And take perseshiun,” said Hickory. 

“ And hoist the Pirate flag,” said Patsey. 

“ And build a fire, and cook, and have a family,” said 
Polly. 

The idea was fascinating to the point of being irresisti- 
ble. The eyes of the four children became rounder and 
rounder. They seized each other’s hands and swung them 
backwards and forwards, occasionally lifting their legs in a 
solemn rhythmic movement known only to childhood. 

“ It’s orful far off!” said Patsey, with a sudden look of 
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dark importance. ‘ Pap says it’s free miles on the road. 
Take all day ter get there.” 

The bright faces were overcast. ; 

“ Less go down er slide!” said Hickory boldly. 

They approached the edge of the cliff. The “slide” 
was simply a sharp incline zigzagging down the side of the 
mountain used for sliding goods and provisions from the 
summit to the tunnel-men at the different openings below. 
The continual traffic had gradually worn a shallow gulley 
half filled with earth and gravel into the face of the moun- 
tain which checked the momentum of the goods in their 
downward passage, but afforded no foothold for a pedes- 
trian. No one had ever been known to descend a slide. 
That feat was evidently reserved for the Pirate band. 
They approached the edge of the slide, hand in hand, hesi- 
tated, and the next moment disappeared. 

Five minutes later the tunnel-men of the Excelsior mine, 
a mile below, taking their luncheon on the rude platform of 
débris before their tunnel, were suddenly driven to shelter 
in the tunnel from an apparent rain of stones, and rocks, 
and pebbles, from the cliffs above. Looking up, they were 
startled at seeing four round objects revolving and bound- 
ing in the dust of the slide, which eventually resolved 
themselves into three boys and a girl. For a moment 
the good men held their breath in helpless terror. Twice 
one of the children had struck the outer edge of the bank, 
and displaced stones that shot a thousand feet down into 
the dizzy depths of the valley; and now one of them, the 
girl, had actually rolled out of the slide and was hanging 
over the chasm supported only by a clump of chimisal to 
which she clung ! 

“Hang on by your eyelids, sis! but don’t stir, for 
Heaven’s sake!” shouted one of the men, as two others 
started on a hopeless ascent of the cliff above them. 

But a light childish laugh from the clinging little figure 
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seemed to mock them! Then two small heads appeared at 
the edge of the slide; then a diminutive figure, whose feet 
were apparently held by some invisible companion, was 
shoved over the brink and stretched its tiny arms towards 
the girl. But in vain, the distance was too great. Another 
laugh of intense youthful enjoyment followed the failure, 
and a new insecurity was added to the situation by the un- 
steady hands and shoulders of the relieving party, who were 
apparently shaking with laughter. Then the extended 
figure was seen to detach what looked like a small black 
rope from its shoulders and throw it to the girl. There 
was another little giggle. The faces of the men below 
paled in terror. Then Polly, —for it was she, — hanging 
to the long pig tail of Wan Lee, was drawn with fits of laugh- 
ter back in safety to the slide. Their childish treble of 
appreciation was answered by a ringing cheer from below. 

“ Darned ef I ever want to cut off a Chinaman’s pig- 
tail again, boys,” said one of the tunnel-men as he went 
back to dinner. 

Meantime the children had reached the goal and stood 
before the opening of one of the tunnels. Then these four 
heroes who had looked with cheerful levity on the deadly 
peril of their descent became suddenly frightened at the 
mysterious darkness of the cavern and turned pale at its 
threshold. 

“ Mebbee a wicked Joss backside holee, he catchee 
Pilats,” said Wan Lee gravely. 

Hickory began to whimper, Patsey drew back, Polly 
alone stood her ground, albeit with a trembling lip. 

“ Let ’s say our prayers and frighten it away,” she said 
stoutly. 

“No! no!” said Wan Lee, with sudden alarm. “No 
frighten Spillits! You waitee! Chinee boy he talkee 
Spillit not to frighten you.” 1 

1 The Chinese pray devoutly to the Evil Spirits not to injure them. 
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Tucking his hands under his blue blouse, Wan Lee sud- 
denly produced from some mysterious recess of his cloth- 
ing a quantity of red paper slips which he scattered at thé 
entrance of the cavern. Then drawing from the same inex- 
haustible receptacle certain squibs or fireworks, he let them 
off and threw them into the opening. There they went off 
with a slight fizz and splutter, a momentary glittering of 
small points in the darkness, and a strong smell of gun- 
powder. Polly gazed at the spectacle with undisguised awe 
and fascination. Hickory and Patsey breathed hard with 
satisfaction : it was beyond their wildest dreams of mystery 
and romance. Even Wan Lee appeared transfigured into a 
superior being by the potency of his own spells. But an 
unaccountable disturbance of some kind in the dim interior 
of the tunnel quickly drew the blood from their blanched 
cheeks again. It was a sound like coughing, followed by 
something like an oath. 

“ He’s made the Evil Spirit orful sick,” said Hickory 
in a loud whisper. 

A slight laugh, that to the children seemed demoniacal, 
followed. 

“See!” said Wan Lee. “Evil Spillet he likee Chinee ; 
try talkee him.” 

The Pirates looked at Wan Lee, not without a certain 
envy of this manifest favoritism. A fearful desire to con- 
tinue their awful experiments, instead of pursuing their 
piratical avocations, was taking possession of them; but 
Polly, with one of the swift transitions of childhood, imme- 
diately began to extemporize a house for the party at the 
mouth of the tunnel, and, with parental foresight, gathered 
the fragments of the squibs to build a fire for supper. That 
frugal meal, consisting of half a ginger biscuit divided into 
five small portions, each served on a chip of wood, and 
having a deliciously mysterious flavor of gunpowder and 
smoke, was soon over. It was necessary after this that 
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the Pirates should at once seek repose after a day of adven- 
ture, which they did for the space of forty seconds in 
singularly impossible attitudes and far too aggressive snor- 
ing. Indeed, Master Hickory’s almost upright pose, with 
tightly folded arms and darkly frowning brows, was felt to 
be dramatic, but impossible for a longer period. The brief 
interval enabled Polly to collect herself and to look around 
her in her usual motherly fashion. ° Suddenly she started 
and uttered a cry. In the excitement of the descent she 
had quite overlooked her doll, and was now regarding it 
with round-eyed horxor. 

“Lady Mary’s hair’s gone!” she cried, convulsively 
grasping the Pirate Hickory’s legs. 

Hickory at once recognized the battered doll under the 
aristocratic title which Polly had long ago bestowed upon it. 
He stared at the bald and battered head. 

“Ha! ha!” he said hoarsely ; ‘ skelped by Injins! ” 

For an instant the delicious suggestion soothed the im- 
aginative Polly. But it was quickly dispelled by Wan Lee. 

“ Lady Maley’s pigtail hangee top side hillee. Catchee 
on big quartz stone allee same Polly; me go fetchee.” 

« No!” quickly shrieked the others. The prospect of 
being left in the proximity of Wan Lee’s evil spirit, with- 
out Wan Lee’s exorcising power, was anything but reassur- 
ing. ‘No, don’t go!” Even Polly (dropping a maternal 
tear on the bald head of Lady Mary) protested against this 
breaking up of the little circle. ‘Go to bed!” she said 
authoritatively, ‘and sleep till morning.” 

Thus admonished, the Pirates again retired. This time 
effectively ; for, worn by actual fatigue or soothed by the 
delicious coolness of the cave, they gradually, one by one, 
succumbed to real slumber. Polly, withheld from joining 
them by official and maternal responsibility, sat and blinked 
at them affectionately. 

Gradually she, too, felt herself yielding to the fascination 
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and mystery of the place and the solitude that encompassed 
her. Beyond the pleasant shadows where she sat, she saw 
the great world of mountain and valley through a dreamy 
haze that seemed to rise from the depths below and occa- 
sionally hang before the cavern like a veil. Long waves of 
spicy heat rolling up the mountain from the valley brought 
her the smell of pine-trees and bay, and made the landscape 
swim before her eyes. She could hear the far-off cry of 
teamsters on some unseen road; she could see the far-off 
cloud of dust following the mountain stagecoach, whose 
rattling wheels she could not hear. She felt very lonely, 
but was not quite afraid; she felt very melancholy, but was 
not entirely sad; and she could have easily awakened her 
sleeping companions if she wished. 

No; she was a lone widow with nine children, six of 
whom were already in the lone churchyard on the hill, and 
the others lying ill with measles and scarlet fever beside 
her. She had just walked many weary miles that day, and 
had often begged from door to door for a slice of bread for 
the starving little ones. It was of no use now — they 
would die! They would never see their dear mother again. 
This was a favorite imaginative situation of Polly’s, but 
only indulged when her companions were asleep, partly 
because she could not trust confederates with her more 
serious fancies, and partly because they were at such times 
passive in her hands. She glanced timidly around. Satis- 
fied that no one could observe her, she softly visited the 
bedside of each of her companions, and administered from 
a purely fictitious bottle spoonfuls of invisible medicine. 
Physical correction in the form of slight taps, which they 
always required, and in which Polly was strong, was only 
withheld now from a sense of their weak condition. But 
in vain; they succumbed to the fell disease, — they always 
died at this juncture, — and Polly was left alone. She 
thought of the little church where she had once seen a 
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funeral, and remembered the nice smell of the flowers; she 
dwelt with melancholy satisfaction on the nine little tomb- 
stones in the graveyard, each with an inscription, and looked 
forward with gentle anticipation to the long summer days 
when, with Lady Mary in her lap, she would sit on those 
graves clad in the deepest mourning. The fact that the 
unhappy victims at times moved as it were uneasily in their 
graves, or snored, did not affect Polly’s imaginative contem- 
plation, nor withhold the tears that gathered in her round 
eyes. 

Presently, the lids of the round eyes began to droop, the 
landscape beyond began to be more confused, and some- 
times to disappear entirely and reappear again with star- 
tling distinctness. Then a sound of rippling water from the 
little stream that flowed from the mouth of the tunnel 
soothed her and seemed to carry her away with it, and 
then everything was dark. 

The next thing that she remembered was that she was 
apparently being carried along on some gliding object to the 
sound of rippling water. She was not alone, for her three 
companions were lying beside her, rather tightly packed 
and squeezed in the same mysterious vehicle. Even in the 
profound darkness that surrounded her, Polly could feel and . 
hear that they were accompanied, and once or twice a faint 
streak of light from the side of the tunnel showed her 
gigantic shadows walking slowly on either side of the glid- 
ing car. She felt the little hands of her associates seeking 
hers, and knew they were awake and conscious, and she 
returned to each a reassuring pressure from the large pro- 
tecting instinct of her maternal little heart. Presently the 
car glided into an open space of bright light, and stopped. 
The transition from the darkness of the tunnel at first daz- 
zled their eyes. It was like a dream, 

They were in a circular cavern from which three other 
tunnels, like the one they had passed through, diverged. 
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The walls, lit up by fifty or sixty candles stuck at irregular 
intervals in crevices of the rock, were of glittering quartz 
and mica. But more remarkable than all were the inmates 
of the cavern, who were ranged round the walls, — men 
who, like their attendants, seemed to be of extra stature ; 
who had blackened faces, wore red bandana handkerchiefs 
round their heads and their waists, and carried enormous 
knives and pistols stuck in their belts. On a raised plat- 
form made of a packing-box on which was rudely painted a 
skull and cross-bones, sat the chief or leader of the band 
covered with a buffalo robe; on either side of him were 
two small barrels marked “Grog” and ‘‘ Gunpowder.” 
The children stared and clung closer to Polly. Yet, in 
spite of these desperate and warlike accessories, the stran- 
gers bore a singular resemblance to “ Christy Minstrels ” in 
their blackened faces and attitudes that somehow made 
them seem less awful. In particular, Polly was impressed 
with the fact that even the most ferocious had a certain 
kindliness of eye, and showed their teeth almost idiotically. 

“Welcome!” said the leader, — “ welcome to the Pi- 
rates’ Cave! The Red Rover of the North Fork of the 
Stanislaus River salutes the Queen of the Pirate Isle!” 
He rose up and made an extraordinary bow. It was 
repeated by the others with more or less exaggeration, to 
the point of one humorist losing his balance ! 

“ Oh, thank you very much,” said Polly timidly, but 
drawing her little flock closer to her with a small protecting 
arm; “but could you — would you— please — tell us — 
what time it is ? ” 

« We are approaching the middle of Next Week,” said the 
leader gravely; “but what of that? Time is made for 
slaves! The Red Rover seeks it not! Why should the 
Queen ? ” 

“ I think we must be going,” hesitated Polly, yet by no 
means displeased with the recognition of her rank. 
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“Not until we have paid homage to Your Majesty,” 
returned the leader. ‘‘ What ho! there! Let Brother 
Step-and-Fetch-It pass the Queen around that we may do 
her honor.” Observing that Polly shrank slightly back, 
he added: “ Fear nothing; the man who hurts a hair of Her 
Majesty’s head dies by this hand. Ah! ha!” 

The others all said ha! ha! and danced alternately on 
one leg and then on the other, but always with the same 
dark resemblance to Christy Minstrels. Brother Step-and- 
Fetch-It, whose very long beard had a confusing suggestion 
of being a part of the leader’s buffalo robe, lifted her gently 
in his arms and carried her to the Red Rovers in turn. 
Each one bestowed a kiss upon her cheek or forehead, and 
would have taken her in his arms, or on his knees, or other- 
wise lingered over his salute, but they were sternly restrained 
by their leader. When the solemn rite was concluded, 
Step-and-Fetch-It paid his own courtesy with an extra 
squeeze of the curly head, and deposited her again in the 
truck, a little frightened, a little astonished, but with a 
considerable accession to her dignity. Hickory and Patsey 
looked on with stupefied amazement. Wan Lee alone 
remained stolid and unimpressed, regarding the scene with 
calm and triangular eyes. 

“ Will Your Majesty see the Red Rovers dance ? ” 

“No, if you please,” said Polly, with gentle seriousness. 

“« Will Your Majesty fire this barrel of gunpowder, or tap 
this breaker of grog ? ” 

“No, I thank you.” 

“Ts there no command Your Majesty would lay upon 
us ?” 

“ No, please,” said Polly, in a failing voice. 

“Ts there anything Your Majesty has lost? Think 
again! Will Your Majesty deign to cast your royal eyes 
on this ? ” 

He drew from under his buffalo robe what seemed like a 
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long tress of blond hair, and held it aloft. Polly instantly 
recognized the missing scalp of her hapless doll. 

“Tf you please, sir, it’s Lady Mary’s. She’s lost it.’ 

“ And lost it — Your Majesty — only to find something 
more precious. Would Your Majesty hear the story ? ” 

A little alarmed, a little curious, a little self-anxious, and 
a little induced by the nudges and pinches of her compan- 
ions, the Queen blushingly signified her royal assent. 

“ Enough. Bring refreshments. Will Your Majesty 
prefer wintergreen, peppermint, rose, or acidulated drops ? 
Red or white? Or perhaps Your Majesty will let me 
recommend these bull’s-eyes,” said the leader, as a collec- 
tion of sweets in a hat were suddenly produced from the 
barrel labeled ‘“ Gunpowder ” and handed to the children. 

“ Listen,” he continued, in a silence broken only by the 
gentle sucking of bull’s-eyes. ‘ Many years ago the old 
Red Rovers of these parts locked up all their treasures in a 
secret cavern in this mountain. They used spells and 
magic to keep it from being entered or found by anybody, 
for there was a certain mark upon it made by a peculiar 
rock that stuck out of it, which signified what there was 
below. Long afterwards, other Red Rovers who had heard 
of it came here and spent days and days trying to discover 
it, digging holes and blasting tunnels like this, but of no 
use! Sometimes they thought they discovered the magic 
marks in the peculiar rock that stuck out of it, but when 
they dug there they found no treasure. And why ? Because 
there was a magic spell upon it. And what was that magic 
spell? Why, this! It could only be discovered by a 
person who could not possibly know that he or she had 
discovered it ; who never could or would be able to enjoy it ; 
who could never see it, never feel it, never, in fact, know 
anything at all about it! It wasn’t a dead man, it wasn’t 
an animal, it was n’t a baby !” 

“« Why,” said Polly, jumping up and clapping her hands, 
“it was a Dolly.” 
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“« Your Majesty’s head is level! Your Majesty has 
guessed it!” said the leader, gravely. “It was Your 
Majesty’s own dolly, Lady Mary, who broke the spell! 
When Your Majesty came down the slide, the doll fell from 
your gracious hand when your foot slipped. Your Majesty 
recovered Lady Mary, but did not observe that her hair had 
caught in a peculiar rock, called the ‘ Outcrop,’ and remained 
behind! When, later on, while sitting with your atten- 
dants at the mouth of the tunnel, Your Majesty discovered 
that Lady Mary’s hair was gone, I overheard Your Majesty, 
and dispatched the trusty Step-and-Fetch-It to seek it at 
the mountain side. He did so, and found it clinging to the 
rock, and beneath it — the entrance to the Secret Cave!” 

Patsey and Hickory, who, failing to understand a word 
of this explanation, had given themselves up to the uncon- 
strained enjoyment of the sweets, began now to apprehend 
that some change was impending, and prepared for the worst 
by hastily swallowing what they had in their mouths, thus 
defying enchantment, and getting ready for speech. Polly, 
who had closely followed the story, albeit with the embel- 
lishments of her own imagination, made her eyes rounder 
than ever. A bland smile broke on Wan Lee’s face, as, to 
the children’s amazement, he quietly disengaged himself 
from the group and stepped before the leader. 

« Melican man plenty foolee Melican chillern. No foolee 
China boy! China boy knowee you. You no Led Lofer. 
You no Pilat — you allee same tunnel-man — you Bob John- 
son! Me shabbee you! You dressee up allee same as 
Led Lofer— but you Bob Johnson — allee same. My 
fader washee washee for you. You no payee him. You 
owee him folty dolla! Me blingee you billee. You no 
payee billee! You say, ‘Chalkee up, John.’ You say, 
‘Bimeby, John.’ But me no catchee folty dolla!” 

A roar of laughter followed, in which even the leader 
apparently forgot himself enough to join. But the next 
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moment springing to his feet he shouted, “Ho! ho! A 
traitor! Away with him to the deepest dungeon beneath 
the castle moat ! ” ° 

Hickory and Patsey began to whimper. But Polly, albeit 
with a tremulous lip, stepped to the side of her little Pagan 
friend. ‘Don’t you dare touch him,” she said, with a 
shake of unexpected determination in her little curly head ; 
“if you do, I’ll tell my father, and he will slay you! 
All of you — there! ” 

“Your father! Then you are not the Queen!” 

It was a sore struggle to Polly to abdicate her royal 
position ; it was harder to do it with befitting dignity. To 
evade the direct question she was obliged to abandon her 
defiant attitude. “ If you please, sir,’ she said hurriedly, 
with an increasing color and no stops, ‘‘ we ’re not always 
Pirates, you know, and Wan Lee is only our boy what 
brushes my shoes in the morning, and runs of errands, and 
he does n’t mean anything bad, sir, and we’d like to take 
him back home with us.” 

“ Enough,” said the leader, changing his entire manner 
with the most sudden and shameless inconsistency. ‘ You 
shall go back together, and woe betide the miscreant who 
would prevent it! What say you, brothers? What shall 
be his fate who dares to separate our noble Queen from her 
faithful Chinese henchman ? ” 

« He shall die!” roared the others, with beaming cheer- 
fulness. 

“ And what say you — shall we see them home ? ” 

“ We will! ” roared the others. 

Before the children could fairly comprehend what had 
passed, they were again lifted into the truck and began to 
glide back into the tunnel they had just quitted. But not 
again in darkness and silence; the entire band of Red 
Rovers accompanied them, illuminating the dark passage 
with the candles they had snatched from the walls. Ina 
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few moments they were at the entrance again. The great 
world lay beyond them once more with rocks and valleys 
suffused by the rosy light of the setting sun. The past 
seemed like a dream. 

But were they really awake now? They could not tell. 
They accepted everything with the confidence and credulity 
of all children who have no experience to compare with 
their first impressions and to whom the future contains 
nothing impossible. It was without surprise, therefore, that 
they felt themselves lifted on the shoulders of the men who 
were making quite a procession along the steep trail towards 
the settlement again. Polly noticed that at the mouth of 
the other tunnels they were greeted by men as if they were 
carrying tidings of great joy; that they stopped to rejoice 
together, and that in some mysterious manner their con- 
ductors had got their faces washed, and had become more 
like beings of the outer world. When they neared the 
settlement the excitement seemed to have become greater ; 
people rushed out to shake hands with the men who were 
carrying them, and overpowered even the children with 
questions they could not understand. Only one sentence 
Polly could clearly remember as being the burden of all 
congratulations. ‘Struck the old lead at last!” With a 
faint consciousness that she knew something about it, she 
tried to assume a dignified attitude on the leader’s shoulders, 
even while she was beginning to be heavy with sleep. 

And then she remembered a crowd near her father’s house, 
out of which her father came smiling pleasantly on her, 
but not interfering with her triumphal progress until the 
leader finally deposited her in her mother’s lap in their own 
sitting-room. And then she remembered being “ cross,” 
and declining to answer any questions, and shortly after- 
wards found herself comfortably in bed. Then she heard 
her mother say to her father : — 

“Tt really seems too ridiculous for anything, John; the 
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idea of those grown men dressing themselves up to play 
with children.” » 

“ Ridiculous or not,” said her father, “ these grown men 
of the Excelsior mine have just struck the famous old lode 
of Red Mountain, which is as good as a fortune to everybody 
on the Ridge, and were as wild as boys! And they say it 
never would have been found if Polly had n’t tumbled over 
the slide directly on top of the outcrop, and left the absurd 
wig of that wretched doll of hers to mark its site.” 

« And that,” murmured Polly sleepily to her doll as she 
drew it closer to her breast, ‘is all that they know of it.” 


A MOTHER OF FIVE 


SHE was a mother —and a rather,exemplary one — of 
five children, although her own age was barely nine. Two 
of these children were twins, and she generally alluded to 
them as ‘“ Mr. Amplach’s children,” referring to an exceed- 
ingly respectable gentleman in the next settlement, who, I 
have reason to believe, had never set eyes on her or them. 
The twins were quite naturally alike, — having been in a 
previous state of existence two ninepins, — and were still 
somewhat vague and inchoate below their low shoulders in 
their long clothes, but were also firm and globular about the 
head, and there were not wanting those who professed to 
see in this an unmistakable resemblance to their reputed 
father. The other children were dolls of different ages, 
sex, and condition, but the twins may be said to have been 
distinctly her own conception. Yet such was her admira- 
ble and impartial maternity that she never made any differ- 
ence between them. ‘The Amplach’s children” was a 
description rather than a distinction. 

She was herself the motherless child of Robert Foulkes, 
a hard-working but somewhat improvident teamster on the 
express route between Big Bend and Reno. His daily 
avocation, when she was not actually with him in the 
wagon, led to an occasional dispersion of herself and her 
progeny along the road and at wayside stations between 
those places. But the family was generally collected to- 
gether by rough but kindly hands already familiar with the 
handling of her children. I have a very vivid recollection 
of Jim Carter trampling into a saloon, after a five-mile 
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walk through a snow-drift, with an Amplach twin in his 
pocket. <“ Suthin’ ought to be done,” he growled, “to 
make Meary a little more careful o’ them Amplach chil- 
dren ; I picked up one outer the snow a mile beyond Big 
Bend.” “God bless my soul!” said a casual passenger, 
looking up hastily; “I didn’t know Mr. Amplach was 
married.” Jim winked diabolically at us over his glass. 
“ No more did I, ” he responded gloomily, “ but you can’t 
tell anything about the ways o’ them respectable, psalm- 
singing jay-birds.” Having thus disposed of Amplach’s 
character, later on, when he was alone with Mary, —or 
“ Meary,” as she chose to pronounce it, — the rascal worked 
upon her feelings with an account of the infant Amplach’s 
sufferings in the snow-drift and its agonized whisperings for 
“ Meary ! Meary!” until real tears stood in Mary’s blue 
eyes. “Let this be a lesson to you,” he concluded, draw- 
ing the ninepin dexterously from his pocket, “ for it took 
nigh a quart of the best forty-rod whiskey to bring that 
child to.” Not only did Mary firmly believe him, but for 
weeks afterwards “ Julian Amplach ” — this unhappy twin 
— was kept ina somnolent attitude in the cart, and was 
believed to have contracted dissipated habits from the effects 
of his heroic treatment. 

Her numerous family was achieved in only two years, 
and succeeded her first child, which was brought from Sac- 
ramento at considerable expense by a Mr. William Dodd, 
also a teamster, on her seventh birthday. This, by one of 
those rare inventions known only to a child’s vocabulary, 
she at once called “ Misery,” — probably a combination of 
« Missy,” as she herself was formerly termed by strangers, 
and “ Missouri,” her native State. It was an excessively 
large doll at first, —Mr. Dodd wishing to get the worth of 
his money, — but time, and perhaps an excess of maternal 
care, remedied the defect, and it lost flesh and certain un- 
employed parts of its limbs very rapidly. It was further 
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reduced in bulk by falling under the wagon and having the 
whole train pass over it, but singularly enough its greatest 
attenuation was in the head and shoulders — the complex- 
ion peeling off ag a solid layer, followed by the disappear- 
ance of distinct strata of its extraordinary composition. 
This continued until the head and shoulders’were much too 
small for even its reduced frame, and all the devices of 
childish millinery —a shawl secured with tacks and well 
hammered in, and a hat which tilted’ backwards and for- 
wards and never appeared at the same angle — failed to 
restore symmetry. Until one dreadful morning, after an 
imprudent bath, the whole upper structure disappeared, 
leaving two hideous iron prongs standing erect from the 
spinal column. Even an imaginative child like Mary could 
not accept this sort of thing as a head. Later in the day 
Jack Roper, the blacksmith at the ‘ Crossing,” was con- 
cerned at the plaintive appearance, before his forge, of a 
little girl, clad in a bright blue pinafore of the same color 
as her eyes, carrying her monstrous offspring in her arms. 
Jack recognized her, and instantly divined the situation. 
“ You have n’t,” he suggested kindly, “ got another head 
at home — suthin’ left over?” Mary shook her head 
sadly ; even her prolific maternity was not equal to the 
creation of children in detail. ‘Nor anythin’ like a 
head ? ” he persisted sympathetically. Mary’s loving eyes 
filled with tears. “ No, nuffen!” ‘ You could n’t,” he 
continued thoughtfully, “ use her the other side up ? — we 
might get a fine pair o’ legs outer them irons,” he added, 
touching the two prongs with artistic suggestion. ‘‘ Now 
look here” — He was about to tilt the doll over when a 
small cry of feminine distress and a swift movement of a 
matronly little arm arrested the evident indiscretion. “I 
see,” he said gravely. ‘ Well, you come here to-morrow, 
and we’ll fix up suthin’ to work her.” Jack was thought- 
ful the rest of the day, more than usually impatient with 
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certain stubborn mules to be shod, and even knocked off 
work an hour earlier to walk to Big Bend and a rival shop. 
But the next morning when the trustful and anxious 
mother appeared at the forge she uttered a scream of de- 
light. Jack had neatly joined a hollow iron globe, taken 
from the newel post of some old iron staircase railing, to 
the two prongs, and covered it with a coat of red fireproof- 
paint. It was true that its complexion was rather high, 
that it was inclined to be top-heavy, and that in the long 
run the other dolls suffered considerably by enforced associa- 
tion with this unyielding and implacable head and shoul- 
ders, but this did not diminish Mary’s joy over her restored 
firstborn. Even its utter absence of features was no defect 
in a family where features were as evanescent as in hers, 
and the most ordinary student of evolution could see that 
the ‘“ Amplach ” ninepins were in legitimate succession to 
the globular-headed “ Misery.” For a time I think that 
Mary even preferred her to the others. Howbeit it was a 
pretty sight to see her on a summer afternoon sitting upon 
a wayside stump, her other children dutifully ranged 
around her, and the hard, unfeeling head of Misery pressed 
deep down into her loving little heart, as she swayed from 
side to side, crooning her plaintive lullaby. Small wonder 
that the bees took up the song and droned a slumbrous 
accompaniment, or that high above her head the enormous 
pines, stirred through their depths by the soft Sierran air, 
—or Heaven knows what, — let slip flickering lights and 
shadows to play over that cast-iron face, until the child, 
looking down upon it with the quick, transforming power 
of love, thought that it smiled ? 

The two remaining members of the family were less dis- 
tinctive. “ Gloriana ” — pronounced as two words: “ Glory 
Anna ’”’ — being the work of her father, who also named it — 
was simply a cylindrical roll of canvas wagon-covering, girt 
so as to define a neck and waist, with a rudely inked face 
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— altogether a weak, pitiable, man-like invention; and 
“ Johnny Dear,” alleged to be the representative of John 
Doremus, a young storekeeper who occasionally supplied 
Mary with gratuitous sweets. Mary never admitted this, 
and, as we were all gentlemen along that road, we were 
blind to the suggestion. “Johnny Dear” was originally 
a small plaster phrenological cast of a, head and bust, begged 
from some shop window in the county town, with a body 
clearly constructed by Mary herself. It was an ominous 
fact that it was always dressed as a boy, and was distinctly 
the most human-lodking of all her progeny. Indeed, in 
spite of the faculties that were legibly printed all over its 
smooth, white, hairless head, it was appallingly lifelike. 
Left sometimes by Mary astride of the branch of a wayside 
tree, horsemen had been known to dismount hurriedly and 
examine it, returning with a mystified smile, and it was on 
record that Yuba Bill had once pulled up the Pioneer Coach 
at the request of curious and imploring passengers, and then 
grimly installed “Johnny Dear” beside him on the box- 
seat, publicly delivering him to Mary at Big Bend, to her 
wide-eyed confusion and the first blush we had ever seen on 
her round, chubby, sunburnt cheeks. It may seem strange 
that, with her great popularity and her well-known maternal 
instincts, she had not been kept fully supplied with proper 
and more conventional dolls; but it was soon recognized 
that she did not care for them — left their waxen faces, 
rolling eyes, and abundant hair in ditches, or stripped them 
to help clothe the more extravagant creatures of her fancy. 
So it came that “Johnny Dear’s” strictly classical profile 
looked out from under a girl’s fashionable straw sailor hat, 
to the utter obliteration of his prominent intellectual facul- 
ties; the Amplach twins wore bonnets on their ninepin 
heads, and even an attempt was made to fit a flaxen scalp 
on the iron-headed Misery. But her dolls were always a 
ereation of her own —her affection for them increasing 
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with the demand upon her imagination. This may seem 
somewhat inconsistent with her habit of occasionally aban- 
doning them in the woods or in the ditches. But she had 
an unbounded confidence in the kindly maternity of nature, 
and trusted her children to the breast of the Great Mother 
as freely as she did herself in her own motherlessness. 
And this confidence was rarely betrayed. Rats, mice, snails, 
wildcats, panther, and bear never touched her lost waifs. 
Even the elements were kindly; an Amplach twin buried 
under a snow-drift in high altitudes reappeared smilingly in 
the spring in all its wooden and painted integrity. We 
were all Pantheists then—and believed this implicitly. 
It was only when exposed to the milder forces of civiliza- 
tion that Mary had anything to fear. Yet even then, when 
Patsey O’Connor’s domestic goat had once tried to “ sample ” 
the lost Misery, he had retreated with the loss of three 
front teeth, and Thompson’s mule came out of an encounter 
with that iron-headed prodigy with a sprained hind leg and 
a cut and swollen pastern. 

But these were the simple Arcadian days of the road 
between Big Bend and Reno, and progress and prosperity, 
alas, brought changes in their wake. It was already 
whispered that Mary ought to be going to school, and Mr. 
Amplach — still happily oblivious of the liberties taken 
with his name —as trustee of the public school at Duck- 
ville, had intimated that Mary’s Bohemian wanderings were 
a scandal to the county. She was growing up in ignorance, 
—a dreadful ignorance of everything but the chivalry, the 
deep tenderness, the delicacy and unselfishness of the rude 
men around her, and obliviousness of faith in anything but 
the immeasurable bounty of nature towards her and her 
children. Of course there was a fierce discussion between 
“ the boys ” of the road and the few married families of the 
settlement on this point, but, of course, progress and 
“ snivelization ”? — as the boys chose to call it — triumphed. 
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The projection of a railroad settled it; Robert Foulkes, 
promoted to a foremanship of a division of the line, was 
made to understand that his daughter must be educated. 
But the terrible question of Mary’s family remained. 
No school would open its doors to that heterogeneous collec- 
tion, and Mary’s little heart would have -broken over the 
rude dispersal or heroic burning of her children. The 
ingenuity of Jack Roper suggested a compromise. She was 
allowed to select one to take to school with her ; the others 
were adopted by certain of her friends, and she was to be 
permitted to visit them every Saturday afternoon. The 
selection was a cruel trial, — so cruel that, knowing her un- 
doubted preference for her firstborn, Misery, we would not 
have interfered for worlds, but in her unexpected choice of 
“Johnny Dear” the most unworldly of us knew that it 
was the first glimmering of feminine tact —her first sub- 
mission to the world of propriety that she was now enter- 
ing. “Johnny Dear” was undoubtedly the most presenta- 
ble; even more, there was an educational suggestion in its 
prominent, mapped-out phrenological organs. The adopted 
fathers were loyal to their trust. Indeed, for years after- 
wards the blacksmith kept the iron-headed Misery on a 
rude shelf, like a shrine, near his bunk; nobody but him- 
self and Meary ever knew the secret, stolen, and thrilling 
interviews that took place during the first days of their 
separation. Certain facts, however, transpired concerning 
Mary’s equal faithfulness to another of her children. It is 
said that one Saturday afternoon, when the road manager of 
the new line was seated in his office at Reno in private 
business discussion with two directors, a gentle tap was 
heard at the door. It was opened to an eager little face, a 
pair of blue eyes, and a blue pinafore. To the astonish- 
ment of the directors, a change came over the face of the 
manager. Taking the child gently by the hand, he walked 
to his desk, on which the papers of the new line were 
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scattered, and drew open a drawer from which he took a 
large ninepin extraordinarily dressed as a doll. The aston- 
ishment of the two gentlemen was increased at the following 
quaint colloquy between the manager and the child. 

“ She’s doing remarkably well in spite of the trying 
weather, but I have had to keep her very quiet,” said the 
manager, regarding the ninepin critically. 

“ Ess,” said Mary quickly. “It’s just the same with 
Johnny Dear; his cough is f’ightful at nights. But Mis- 
ery ’s all right. I’ve just been to see her.” 

“There ’s a good deal of scarlet-fever around,” continued 
the manager, with quiet concern, “and we can’t be too 
careful. But I shall take her for a little run down the 
line to-morrow.” 

The eyes of Mary sparkled and overflowed like blue 
water. Then there was a kiss, a little laugh, a shy glance 
at the two curious strangers, the blue pinafore fluttered 
away, and the colloquy ended. She was equally, attentive 
in her care of the others, but the rag baby ‘ Gloriana,” 
who had found a home in Jim Carter’s cabin at the Ridge, 
living too far for daily visits, was brought down regularly 
on Saturday afternoon to Mary’s house by Jim, tucked in 
asleep in his saddle-bags, or riding gallantly before him on 
the horn of his saddle. On Sunday there was a dress 
parade of all the dolls, which kept Mary in heart for the 
next week’s desolation. 

But there came one Saturday and Sunday when Mary 
did not appear, and it was known along the road that she 
had been called to San Francisco to meet an aunt who had 
just arrived from “the States.” It was a vacant Sunday 
to “the boys,” — a very hollow, unsanctified Sunday, some- 
how, without that little figure. But the next Sunday and 
the next were still worse, and then it was known that the 
dreadful aunt was making much of Mary, and was sending 
her to a grand school, —a convent at Santa Clara, — where 
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it was rumored girls were turned out so accomplished that 
their own parents did not know them. But we knew that 
was impossible to our Mary; and a letter which came from 
her at the end of the month, and before the convent had 
closed upon the blue pinafore, satisfied us, and was balm to 
our anxious hearts. It was characteristic of Mary ; it was 
addressed to nobody in particular, and would — but for 
the prudence of the aunt— have been intrusted to the 
post-office open and undirected. It ‘was a single sheet, 
handed to us without a word by her father; but, as we 
passed it. from hand tovhand, we understood it as if we had 
heard our lost playfellow’s voice. 

“ There’s more houses in Frisco than you kin shake a 
stick at and wimmens till you kant rest, but mules and 
jakasses ain’t got no sho, nor blacksmiffs shops, wich is not 
to be seen no wear. MRapits and Skwirls also bares and 
panfers is on-noun and unforgotten on account of the 
streets and Sunday skoles. Jim Roper you orter be very 
good to Mizzery on a kount of my not bein’ here, and not 
harten your hart to her bekos she is top heavy — which is 
ontroo and simply an imptient lie— like you allus make. 
I have a kinary bird wot sings deliteful — but isn’t a 
yellerhamer sutch as I know, as you’d think. Dear Mister 
Montgommery, don’t keep Gulan Amplak to mutch shet 
up in office drors; it isn’t good for his lungs and chest. 
And don’t you ink his head — nother! you’re as bad as 
the rest. Johnny Dear, you must be very kind to your at- 
topted father, and you, Glory Anna, must lov your kind 
Jimmy Carter verry mutch for taking you hossback so 
offen. I has been buggy ridin’ with an orficer who has 
killed injuns real! I am comin’ back soon with grate 
affeckshun, so luke out and mind.” 

But it was three years before she returned, and this was 
her last and only letter. The ‘adopted fathers” of her 
children were faithful, however, and when the new line 
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was opened, and it was understood that she was to be 
present with her father at the ceremony, they came, with 
a common understanding, to the station to meet their old 
playmate. They were ranged along the platform — poor 
Jack Roper a little overweighted with a bundle he was 
carrying on his left arm. And then a young girl, in the 
freshness of her teens and the spotless purity of a muslin 
frock that although brief in skirt was perfect in fit, fault- 
lessly booted and gloved, tripped from the train, and of- 
fered a delicate hand in turn to each of her old friends. 
Nothing could be prettier than the smile on the cheeks 
that were no longer sunburnt; nothing could be clearer 
than the blue eyes lifted frankly to theirs. And yet, as 
she gracefully turned away with her father, the faces of 
the four adopted parents were found to be as red and em- 
barrassed as her own on the day that Yuba Bill drove up 
publicly with “ Johnny Dear” on the box-seat. 

“ You werent such a fool,” said Jack Montgomery to 
Roper, “as to bring ‘ Misery’ here with you?” 

“I was,” said Roper, with a constrained laugh, — “and 
you?” He had just caught sight of the head of a nine- 
pin peeping from the manager’s pocket. The man laughed, 
and then the four turned silently away. 

“ Mary ” had indeed come back to them; but not “The 
Mother of Five” ! 


SARAH WALKER 


Ir was very hot. Not a breat of air was stirring 
throughout the western wing of the Greyport Hotel, and the 
usual feverish life of its four hundred inmates had succumbed 
to the weather. The great veranda was deserted ; the corri- 
dors were desolated ; no footfall echoed in the passages; the 
lazy rustle of a wandering skirt, or a passing sigh that was 
half a pant, seemed to intensify the heated silence. An 
intoxicated bee, disgracefully unsteady in wing and leg, who 
had been holding an inebriated conversation with himself in 
the corner of my window-pane, had gone to sleep at last 
and was snoring. The errant prince might have entered 
the slumberous halls unchallenged, and walked into any of 
the darkened rooms whose open doors gaped for more air, 
without awakening the veriest Greyport flirt with his 
salutation. At times a drowsy voice, a lazily interjected 
sentence, an incoherent protest, a long-drawn phrase of 
saccharine tenuity suddenly broken off with a gasp, came 
vaguely to the ear, as if indicating a half-suspended, half- 
articulated existence somewhere, but not definite enough to 
indicate conversation. In the midst of this, there was the 
sudden crying of a child. 

I looked up from my work. Through the camera of my 
jealously guarded window, I could catch a glimpse of the 
vivid, quivering blue of the sky, the glittering intensity of 
the ocean, the long motionless leaves of the horse-chestnut 
in the road,—all utterly inconsistent with anything as 
active as this lamentation. I stepped to the open door and 
into the silent hall. 
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Apparently the noise had attracted the equal attention of 
my neighbors. A vague chorus of “Sarah Walker,” in 
querulous recognition, of “O Lord! that child again! ”’*in 
hopeless protest, rose faintly from the different rooms. As 
the lamentations seemed to approach nearer, the visitors’ 
doors were successively shut, swift footsteps hurried along 
the hall; past my open door came a momentary vision of a 
heated nursemaid carrying a tumultuous chaos of frilled 
skirts, flying sash, rebellious slippers, and tossing curls; 
there was a moment’s rallying struggle before the room 
nearly opposite mine, and then a door opened and shut upon 
the vision. It was Sarah Walker! 

Everybody knew her; few had ever seen more of her 
than this passing vision. In the great hall, in the dining- 
room, in the vast parlors, in the garden, in the avenue, on 
the beach, a sound of lamentation had always been followed 
by this same brief apparition. Was there a sudden pause 
among the dancers and a subjugation of the loudest bas- 
soons in the early evening “hop,” the explanation was 
given in the words “Sarah Walker.” Was there a wild 
confusion among the morning bathers on the sands, people 
whispered “ Sarah Walker.” A panic among the waiters 
at dinner, an interruption in the Sunday sacred concert, a 
disorganization of the after-dinner promenade on the veranda, 
was instantly referred to Sarah Walker. Nor were her 
efforts confined entirely to public life. In cosy corners and 
darkened recesses, bearded lips withheld the amorous de- 
claration to mutter ‘ Sarah Walker” between their clenched 
teeth; coy and bashful tongues found speech at last in 
the rapid formulation of “Sarah Walker.” Nobody ever 
thought of abbreviating her full name. The two people 
in the hotel, otherwise individualized, but known only as 
“ Sarah Walker’s father” and “Sarah Walker’s mother,” 
and never as Mr. and Mrs. Walker, addressed her only as 
“Sarah Walker ;’’ two animals that were occasionally a 
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part of this passing pageant were known as “ Sarah Walk- 
er’s dog” and “ Sarah Walkers cat,” and later it was my 
proud privilege to sink my own individuality under the 
title of “ that friend of Sarah Walker’s.” 

It must not be supposed that she had attained this baleful 
eminence without some active criticism. Every parent in 
the Greyport Hotel had held his or her theory of the par- 
ticular defects of Sarah Walker’s edutation ; every virgin 
and bachelor had openly expressed views of the peculiar 
discipline that was necessary to her subjugation. It may 
be roughly estimated that she would have spent the entire 
nine years of her active life in a dark cupboard on an ex- 
clusive diet of bread and water, had this discipline obtained ; 
while, on the other hand, had the educational theories of 
the parental assembly prevailed, she would have ere this 
shone an etherealized essence in the angelic host. In either 
event she would have “ceased from troubling,” which was 
the general Greyport idea of higher education. A paper read 
before our Literary Society on “‘ Sarah Walker and other In- 
fantile Diseases,” was referred to in the catalogue as “‘ Walker, 
Sarah, Prevention and Cure,” while the usual burlesque legis- 
lation of our summer season culminated in the Act entitled 
“ An Act to amend an Act entitled an Act for the abate- 
ment of Sarah Walker.” As she was hereafter exclusively 
to be fed “on the provisions of this Act,” some idea of its 
general tone may be gathered. It was a singular fact in 
this point of her history that her natural progenitors not 
only offered no resistance to the doubtful celebrity of their 
offspring, but, by hopelessly accepting the situation, to some 
extent posed as Sarah Walker’s victims. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker were known to be rich, respectable, and indulgent 
to their only child. They themselves had been evolved 
from a previous generation of promiscuously acquired wealth 
into the repose of inherited property, but it was currently 
accepted that Sarah had “ cast back ” and reincarnated some 
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waif on the deck of an emigrant ship at the beginning of 
the century. 

Such was the child separated from me by this porten- 
tous history, a narrow passage, and a closed nursery door. 
Presently, however, the door was partly opened again as if 
to admit the air. The crying had ceased, but in its place 
the monotonous Voice of Conscience, for the moment per- 
sonated by Sarah Walker’s nursemaid, kept alive a drowsy 
recollection of Sarah Walker’s transgressions. 

“ You see,” said the Voice, “ what a dreadful thing it is 
for a little girl to go on as you do. I am astonished at 
you, Sarah Walker. So is everybody ; so is the good lady 
next door; so is the kind gentleman opposite; so is all! 
Where you expect to go to, ’Evin only knows! How you 
expect to be forgiven, saints alone can tell! But so it is 
always, and yet you keep it up. And would n’t you like 
it different, Sarah Walker? Would n’t you like to have 
everybody love you? Would n’t you like them good ladies 
next door, and that nice gentleman opposite, all to kinder 
rise up and say, ‘Oh, what a dear good little girl Sarah 
Walker is’ ?” The interpolation of a smacking sound of 
lips, as if in unctuous anticipation of Sarah Walker’s virtue, 
here ensued. ‘“ Oh, what a dear, good, sw-e-et, lovely little 
girl Sarah Walker is!” 

There was a dead silence. It may have been fancy, but 
I thought that some of the doors in the passage creaked 
softly as if in listening expectation. Then the silence was 
broken by a sigh. Had Sarah Walker ingloriously suc- 
cumbed ? Rash and impotent conclusion ! 

“I don’t,” said Sarah Walker’s voice, slowly rising until 
it broke on the crest of a mountainous sob, — “I — don’t 
— want —’em — to — love me. I — don’t want —’em — 
to say— what a — dear — good — little girl — Sarah Walker 
is!” She caught her breath. ‘ I— want —’em — to say 
— what a naughty — bad — dirty — horrid — filthy — 
little girl Sarah Walker is—so Ido. There!” 
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The doors slammed all along the passages. The dreadful 
issue was joined. I softly crossed the hall and looked into 
Sarah Walker’s room. 

The light from a half-opened shutter fell full upon her 
rebellious little figure. She had stiffened herself in a large 
easy-chair into the attitude in which she had been evidently 
deposited there by the nurse whose torn-off apron she still 
held rigidly in one hand. Her shapely legs stood out before 
her, jointless and inflexible to the point of her tiny shoes 
—a pose copied with pathetic fidelity by the French doll at 
her feet. The attitude must have been dreadfully uncom- 
fortable, and maintained only as being replete with some 
vague insults to the person who had put her down, as ex- 
hibiting a wild indecorum of silken stocking. A mystified 
kitten — Sarah Walker’s inseparable — was held, as rigidly 
under one arm with equal dumb aggressiveness. Following 
the stiff line of her half-recumbent figure, her head suddenly 
appeared perpendicularly erect — yet the only mobile part 
of her body. A dazzling sunburst of silky hair, the color 
of burnished copper, partly hid her neck and shoulders and 
the back of the chair. Her eyes were a darker shade of 
the same color—the orbits appearing deeper and larger 
from the rubbing in of habitual tears from long wet lashes. 
Nothing so far seemed inconsistent with her infelix reputa- 
tion, but, strange to say, her other features were marked by 
delicacy and refinement, and her mouth —that sorely exer- 
cised and justly dreaded member — was small and pretty, 
albeit slightly dropped at the corners. 

The immediate effect of my intrusion was limited solely 
to the nursemaid. Swooping suddenly upon Sarah Walker’s 
too evident déshabillé, she made two or three attempts to 
pluck her into propriety ; but the child, recognizing the 
cause as well as the effect, looked askance at me and only 
stiffened herself the more. ‘Sarah Walker, I’m shocked.” 

“Tt ain’t Ais room anyway,” said Sarah, eying me ma- 
levolently. What ’s he doing here ? ” 
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There was so much truth in this that I involuntarily 
drew back abashed. The nursemaid ejaculated, “ Sarah ! ” 
and lifted her eyes in hopeless protest. t 

“« And he need n’t come seeing you,” continued Sarah, 
lazily rubbing the back of her head against the chair; “ my 
papa don’t allow it. He warned you bout the other gen- 
tleman, you know.” 

“Sarah Walker!” 

I felt it was necessary to say something. ‘ Don’t you want 
to come with me and look at the sea?” I said, with utter 
feebleness of invention. To my surprise, instead of actively 
assaulting me Sarah Walker got up, shook her hair over her 
shoulders, and took my hand. 

“With your hair in that state?” almost screamed 
the domestic. But Sarah Walker had already pulled me 
into the hall. What particularly offensive form of opposi- 
tion to authority was implied in this prompt assent to my 
proposal I could only darkly guess. For myself I knew I 
must appear to her a weak impostor. What would there 
possibly be in the sea to interest Sarah Walker ? For the 
moment I prayed for a water-spout, a shipwreck, a whale, 
or any marine miracle to astound her and redeem my char- 
acter. I walked guiltily down the hall, holding her hand 
bashfully in mine. I noticed that her breast began to 
heave convulsively ; if she cried I knew I should mingle 
my tears with hers. We reached the veranda in gloomy 
silence. As I expected, the sea lay before us glittering in 
the sun — vacant, staring, flat, and hopelessly and unques- 
tionably uninteresting. 

“I knew it all along,” said Sarah Walker, turning down 
the corners of her mouth; “there never was anything to 
see. I know why you got me to come here. You want 
to tell me if I’m a good girl you’ll take me to sail some 
day. You want to say if I’m bad the sea will swallow me 
up. That’s all you want, you horrid thing, you!” 
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“ Hush !” I said, pointing to the corner of the veranda. 

A desperate idea of escape had just seized me. Bolt up- 
right in the recess of a window sat a nursemaid, who had 
succumbed to sleep equally with her helpless charge in the 
perambulator beside her. I instantly recognized the infant 
—a popular organism known as “ Baby Buckly ” — the 
prodigy of the Greyport Hotel, the pet of its enthusiastic 
womanhood. Fat and featureless, pink’and pincushiony, it 
was borrowed by gushing maidenhood, exchanged by idiotic 
maternity, and had grown unctuous and tumefacient under 
the kisses and embraces of half the hotel. Even in its 
present repose it looked moist and shiny from indiscriminate 
and promiscuous osculation. 

“ Let ’s borrow Baby Buckly,” I said recklessly. 

Sarah Walker at once stopped crying. I don’t know 
how she did it, but the cessation was instantaneous, as if 
she had turned off a tap somewhere. 

“ And put it in Mr. Peters’s bed!” I continued. 

Peters being notoriously a grim bachelor, the bare sug- 
gestion bristled with outrage. Sarah Walker’s eyes 
sparkled. 

“You don’t mean it!—go’way!”—she said, with 
affected coyness, 

“But Ido! Come.” 

We extracted it noiselessly together, — that is, Sarah 
Walker did, with deft womanliness, — carried it darkly 
along the hall to No. 27, and deposited it in Peters’s bed, 
where it lay like a freshly opened oyster. We then re- 
turned hand in hand to my room, where we looked out of 
the window on the sea. It was observable that there was 
no lack of interest in Sarah Walker now. 

Before five minutes had elapsed some one breathlessly 
passed the open door while we were still engaged in marine 
observation, This was followed by return footsteps and a 
succession of swiftly rustling garments, until the majority 
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of the women in our wing had apparently passed our room, 
and we saw an irregular stream of nursemaids and mothers 
converging towards the hotel out of the grateful shadow of 
arbors, trees, and marquees. In fact, we were still engaged 
in observation when Sarah Walker’s nurse came to fetch 
her away, and to inform her that “by rights” Baby 
Buckly’s nurse and Mr. Peters should both be made to 
leave the hotel that very night. Sarah Walker permitted 
herself to be led off with dry but expressive eyes. That 
evening she did not cry, but, on being taken into the usual 
custody for disturbance, was found to be purple with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

This was the beginning of my intimacy with Sarah 
Walker. But while it was evident that whatever influence 
I obtained over her was due to my being particeps criminis, 
I think it was accepted that.a regular abduction of infants 
might become in time monotonous if not dangerous. So 
she was satisfied with the knowledge that I could not now, 
without the most glaring hypocrisy, obtrude a moral superi- 
ority upon her. I do not think she would have turned 
state’s evidence and accused me, but I was by no means 
assured of her disinterested regard. She contented herself, 
for a few days afterwards, with meeting me privately and 
mysteriously communicating unctuous reminiscences of our 
joint crime, without suggesting a repetition. Her intimacy 
with me did not seem to interfere with her general relations 
to her own species in the other children in the hotel. Per- 
haps I should have said before that her popularity with 
them was by no means prejudiced by her infelix reputation. 
But while she was secretly admired by all, she had few pro- 
fessed followers and no regular associates. Whether the few 
whom she selected for that baleful preéminence were either 
torn from her by horrified guardians, or came to grief through 
her dangerous counsels, or whether she really did not care 
for them, I could not say. Their elevation was brief, 
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their retirement unregretted. It was however permitted 
me, through felicitous circumstances, to become acquainted 
with the probable explanation of her unsociability. 

The very hot weather culminated one afternoon in a dead 
faint of earth and sea and sky. An Alpine cloudland of 
snow that had mocked the upturned eyes-of Greyport for 
hours began to darken under the folding shadow of a black 
and velvety wing. The atmosphere Seemed to thicken as 
the gloom increased; the lazy dust, thrown up by hurrying 
feet that sought a refuge, hung almost motionless in the 
air. Suddenly it was blown to the four quarters in one 
fierce gust that as quickly dispersed the loungers drooping 
in shade and cover. For a few seconds the long avenue 
was lost in flying clouds of dust, and then was left bare of 
life or motion. Raindrops in huge stars and rosettes ap- 
peared noiselessly and magically upon the sidewalks — 
gouts of moisture apparently dropped from mid-air, And 
then the ominous hush returned. 

A mile away along the rocks, I turned for shelter into a 
cavernous passage of the overhanging cliff, where I could 
still watch the coming storm upon the sea. A murmur of 
voices presently attracted my attention. I then observed 
that the passage ended in a kind of open grotto, where I 
could dimly discern the little figures of several children, 
who, separated from their nurses in the sudden onset of the 
storm, had taken refuge there. As the gloom deepened 
they became silent again, until the stillness was broken by 
a familiar voice. There was no mistaking it, —it was 
Sarah Walker’s. But it was not lifted in lamentation, it 
was raised only as if resuming a suspended narrative. 

« Her name,” said Sarah Walker gloomily, “ was Kribbles. 
She was the only child — of — of orphaned parentage, and 
fair to see, but she was bad, and God did not love her. 
And one day she was separated from her nurse on a desert 
island like to this. And then came a hidgeous thunder- 
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storm. And a great big thunderbolt came galumping after 
her. And it ketched her and rolled all over her — so ! and 
then it came back and ketched her and rolled her over + 
so! And when they came to pick her up there was not so 
much as that left of her. All burnt up!” 

“ Was wt there just a little bit of her shoe ? ” suggested 
a cautious auditor. 

“ Not a bit,” said Sarah Walker firmly. All the other 
children echoed, “ not a bit,” indignantly, in evident grati- 
fication at the completeness of Kribbles’ catastrophe. At 
this moment the surrounding darkness was suddenly filled 
with a burst of blue celestial fire; the heavy inky sea be- 
yond, the black-edged mourning horizon, the gleaming sands, 
each nook and corner of the dripping cave, with the fright- 
ened faces of the huddled group of children, started into 
vivid life for an instant, and then fell back with a deafen- 
ing crash into the darkness, 

There was a slight sound of whimpering. Sarah Walker 
apparently pounced upon the culprit, for it ceased. 

“ Snifflin’ ’tracts ’lectricity,” she said sententiously. 

“ But you thaid it wath Dod!” lisped a casuist of seven. 

“It’s all the same,” said Sarah sharply, “and so’s ask- 
ing questions.” 

This obscure statement was however apparently under- 
stood, for the casuist lapsed into silent security. ‘ Lots of 
things ’tracts it,” continued Sarah Walker. ‘ Gold and sil- 
ver, and metals and knives and rings.” 

“ And pennies ? ” 

“ And pennies most of all! Kribbles was that vain, she 
used to wear jewelry and fly in the face of Providence.” 

“ But you thaid ” — 

“ Will you ?— There! you hear that?” There was an- 
other blinding flash and bounding roll of thunder along the 
shore. ‘I wonder you did n’t ketch it. You would — 
only I’m here.” 
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All was quiet again, but from certain indications it was 
evident that a collection of those dangerous articles that had 
proved fatal to the unhappy Kribbles was being taken up. 
I could hear the clink of coins and jingle of ornaments. 
That Sarah herself was the custodian was presently shown. 

“ But won’t the lightning come to you now ?” asked a 
timid voice. 

“ No,” said Sarah promptly, “’cause I ain’t afraid! 
Look!” i 

A frightened protest from the children here ensued, but 
the next instant she appeared at the entrance of the grotto 
and ran down the rocks towards the sea. Skipping from 
boulder to boulder she reached the furthest projection of 
the ledge, now partly submerged by the rising surf, and then 
turned half triumphantly, half defiantly, towards the grotto. 
The weird phosphorescence of the storm lit up the resolute 
little figure standing there, gorgeously bedecked with the 
chains, rings, and shiny trinkets of her companions. With 
a tiny hand raised in mock defiance of the elements, she 
seemed to lean confidingly against the panting breast of the 
gale, with fluttering skirt and flying tresses. Then the 
vault behind her cracked with three jagged burning fissures, 
a weird flame leaped upon the sand, there was a cry of ter- 
ror from the grotto, echoed by a scream of nurses on the 
cliff, a deluge of rain, a terrific onset from the gale — and 
— Sarah Walker was gone ? Nothing of the kind! When 
I reached the ledge, after a severe struggle with the storm, 
I found Sarah on the leeward side, drenched but delighted. 
I held her tightly, while we waited for a lull to regain the 
cliff, and took advantage of the sympathetic situation. 

“ But you know you were frightened, Sarah,” I whispered ; 
“you thought of what happened to poor Kribbles.”’ 

“Do you know who Kribbles was? ” she asked confiden- 
tially. 

66 No.” 
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« Well,” she whispered, “I made Kribbles up. And the 
hidgeous storm and thunderbolt — and the burning! All 
out of my own head.” ý 

The only immediate effect of this escapade was apparently 
to precipitate and bring into notoriety the growing affection 
of an obscure lover of Sarah Walker’s, hitherto unsuspected. 
He was a mild inoffensive boy of twelve, known as “ Warts,” 
solely from an inordinate exhibition of these youthful ex- 
erescences. On the day of Sarah Walker’s adventure his 
passion culminated in a sudden and illogical attack upon 
Sarah’s nurse and parents while they were bewailing her 
conduct, and in assaulting them with his feet and hands. 
Whether he associated them in some vague way with the 
cause of her momentary peril, or whether he only wished to 
impress her with the touching flattery of a general imitation 
of her style, I cannot say. For his love-making was 
peculiar. A day or two afterwards he came to my open 
door and remained for some moments bashfully looking at 
me. The next day I found him standing by my chair on 
the piazza with an embarrassed air and in utter inability to 
explain his conduct. At the end of a rapid walk on the 
sand one morning, I was startled by the sound of hurried 
breath, and looking around, discovered the staggering Warts 
quite exhausted by endeavoring to keep up with me on his 
short legs. At last the daily recurrence of his haunting 
presence forced a dreadful suspicion upon me. Warts was 
courting me for Sarah Walker! Yet it was impossible to 
actually connect her with these mute attentions. “You 
want me to give them to Sarah Walker,” I said cheerfully 
one afternoon, as he laid upon my desk some peculiarly 
uninviting crustacea which looked not unlike a few detached 
excrescences from his own hands. He shook his head ` 
decidedly. ‘I understand,” I continued confidently ; “ you 
want me to keep them for her.” “No,” said Warts dog- 
gedly. ‘Then you only want me to tell her how nice they 
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are?” The idea was apparently so shamelessly true that 
he blushed himself hastily into the passage, and ceased any 
future contribution. Naturally still more ineffective was 
the slightest attempt to bring his devotion into the physical 
presence of Sarah Walker. The most ingenious schemes to 
lure him into my room while she was there failed utterly. 
Yet he must have at one time basked in her baleful presence. 
“ Do you like Warts ? ” I asked her one day bluntly. “ Yes,” 
said Sarah Walker, with cheerful directness; “ain’t he got 
a lot of ’em ? — though he used to have more. But,” she 
added reflectively, “do you know the little Ilsey boy ? ” 
I was compelled to admit my ignorance. ‘ Well!” she 
said, with a reminiscent sigh of satisfaction, “ he’s got only 
two toes on his left foot — showed ’em tome. And he was 
born so.”” Need it be said that in these few words I read 
the dismal sequel of Warts’ unfortunate attachment? His 
accidental eccentricity was no longer attractive. What were 
his evanescent accretions, subject to improvement or removal, 
beside the hereditary and settled malformations of his rival ? 

Once only, in this brief summer episode, did Sarah Walker 
attract the impulsive and general sympathy of Greyport. It 
is only just to her consistency to say it was through no fault 
of hers, unless a characteristic exposure which brought on a 
chill and diphtheria could be called her own act. Howbeit, 
towards the close of the season, when a sudden suggestion 
of the coming autumn had crept, one knew not how, into 
the heart of a perfect day; when even a return of the sum- 
mer warmth had a suspicion of hectic, — on one of these 
days Sarah Walker was missed with the bees and the 
butterflies. For two days her voice had not been heard in 
hall or corridor, nor had the sunshine of her French mari- 
gold head lit up her familiar places. The two days were 
days of relief, yet mitigated with a certain uneasy apprehen- 
sion of the return of Sarah Walker, or— more alarming 
thought ! — the Sarah Walker element in a more appalling 
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form. So strong was this impression that an unhappy infant 
who unwittingly broke this interval with his maiden outcry 
was nearly lynched. ‘ We’re not going to stand that from 
you, you know,” was the crystallized sentiment of a brutal 
bachelor. In fact, it began to be admitted that Greyport 
had been accustomed to Sarah Walker’s ways. In the 
midst of this, it was suddenly whispered that Sarah Walker 
was lying dangerously ill, and was not expected to live. 

Then occurred one of those strange revulsions of human 
sentiment which at first seem to point the dawning of a 
millennium of poetic justice, but which, in this case, ended 
in merely stirring the languid pulses of society into a hec- 
tic fever, and in making sympathy for Sarah Walker an in- 
sincere and exaggerated fashion. Morning and afternoon 
visits to her apartment, with extravagant offerings, were 
de rigueur; bulletins were issued three times a day; an 
allusion to her condition was the recognized preliminary 
to all conversation ; advice, suggestions, and petitions to 
restore the baleful existence flowed readily from the same 
facile invention that had once proposed its banishment; 
until one afternoon the shadow had drawn so close that 
even Folly withheld its careless feet before it, and laid 
down its feeble tinkling bells and gaudy cap tremblingly 
on the threshold. But the sequel must be told in more 
vivid words than mine. 

‘¢Whin I saw that angel lyin’ there,” said Sarah Walker’s 
nurse, ‘‘as white, if ye plaze, as if the whole blessed blood 
of her body had gone to make up the beautiful glory of 
her hair; speechless as she was, I thought I saw a sort of 
longin’ in her eyes. 

“¢Ts it anythin’ you’ll be wantin’, Sarah darlint,’ sez 
her mother with a thremblin’ voice, ‘afore it’s lavin’ us 
ye are ? Is it the ministher yer askin’ for, love ? ’ sez she. 

“ And Sarah looked at me, and if it was the last words I 
spake, her lips moved and she whispered, ‘ Scotty.’ 
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«í Wirra! wirra!’ sez the mother, ‘it’s wanderin’ she 
is, the darlin’ ;’ for Scotty, don’t ye see, was the grand bar- 
keeper of the hotel. 

“ í Savin’ yer presence, ma’am,’ sez I, ‘and the child’s 
here, ez is half a saint already, it’s thruth she’s spakin’ — 
it’s Scotty she wants.’ And with that my angel blinks 
wid her black eyes ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ¢ Bring him,’ says the docthor, ‘ at once.’ 

“ And they bring him in wid all the mustachios and 
moighty fine curls of him, and his diamonds, rings, and pins 
all a-glistening just Sike his eyes when he set ’em on that 
suffering saint. 

“< Is it anythin’ you’re wantin’, Sarah dear ?’ sez he, 
thryin’ to spake firm. And Sarah looks at him, and then 
looks at a tumbler on the table. 

“Ts it a bit of a cocktail, the likes of the one I made 
for ye last Sunday unbeknownst ?’ sez he, looking round 
mortal afraid of the parents. And Sarah Walker’s eyes 
said, ‘It is.’ Then the ministher groaned, but the docthor 
jumps to his feet. 

«< Bring it,’ sezhe, ‘and howld your jaw, an ye’s a 
Christian sowl.? And he brought it. An’ afther the first 
sip, the child lifts herself up on one arm, and sez, with 
a swate smile and a toss of the glass : — 

“<I looks towards you, Scotty,’ sez she. 

“<I observes you and bows, miss,’ sez he, makin’ as if 
he was dhrinkin’ wid her. 

“ í Here ’s another nail in yer coffin, old man,’ sez she, 
winkin’. 

“í And here’s the hair all off your head, miss,’ sez he 
quite aisily, tossin’ back the joke betwixt ’em. 

“ And with that she dhrinks it off, and lies down and 
goes to sleep like a lamb, and wakes up wid de rosy dawn 
in her cheeks, and the morthal seekness gone forever.” 
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Thus Sarah Walker recovered. Whether the fact were 
essential to the moral conveyed in these pages, I leave the 
reader to judge. j 

I was leaning on the terrace of the Kronprinzen-Hof at 
Rolandseck one hot summer afternoon, lazily watching the 
groups of tourists strolling along the road that ran between 
the Hof and the Rhine. There was certainly little in the 
place or its atmosphere to recall the Greyport episode of 
twenty years before, when I was suddenly startled by hear- 
ing the name of “ Sarah Walker.” 

In the road below me were three figures, —a lady, a 
gentleman, and a little girl. As the latter turned towards 
the lady who addressed her, I recognized the unmistakable 
copper-colored tresses, trim figure, delicate complexion, and 
refined features of the friend of my youth! I seized my 
hat, but by the time I had reached the road, they had 
disappeared. 

The utter impossibility of its being Sarah Walker her- 
self, and the glaring fact that the very coincidence of name 
would be inconsistent with any conventional descent from 
the original Sarah, I admit confused me. But I examined 
the book of the Kronprinzen-Hof and the other hotels, and 
questioned my portier. There was no “ Mees” nor “ Ma- 
dame Walkiere” extant in Rolandseck. Yet might not 
Monsieur have heard incorrectly ? The Czara Walka was 
evidently Russian, and Rolandseck was a resort for Russian 
princes. But pardon! Did Monsieur really mean the 
young demoiselle now approaching? Ah! that was a dif- 
ferent affair. She was the daughter of the Italian Prince 
and Princess Monte Castello staying here. The lady with 
her was not the Princess, but a foreign friend. The gen- 
tleman was the Prince. Would he present Monsieur’s card ? 

They were entering the hotel. The Prince was a little, 
inoffensive-looking man, the lady an evident countrywoman 
of my own, and the child — was, yet was not, Sarah ! 
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There was the face, the outline, the figure — but the life, 
the verve, the audacity, was wanting! I could contain 
myself no longer. 

“ Pardon an inquisitive compatriot, madam,” I said; 
“ but I heard you a few moments ago address this young 
lady by the name of a very dear young friend, whom I 
knew twenty years ago — Sarah Walker. Am I right?” 

The Prince stopped and gazed at us both with evident 
affright; then suddenly recognizing in my freedom some 
wild American indecorum, doubtless provoked by the pre- 
sence of another of my species, which he really was not 
expected to countenance, retreated behind the portier. The 
circumstance by no means increased the good will of the 
lady, as she replied somewhat haughtily : — 

‘‘The Principessina is named Sarah Walker, after her 
mother’s maiden name.” 

“ Then this is Sarah Walker’s daughter!” I said joy- 
fully. 

“She is the daughter of the Prince and Princess of 
Monte Castello,” corrected the lady frigidly. 

“I had the pleasure of knowing her mother very well.” 
I stopped and blushed. Did I really know Sarah Walker 
very well? And would Sarah Walker know me now? 
Or would it not be very like her to go back on me? 
There was certainly anything but promise in the feeble- 
minded, vacuous copy of Sarah before me. I was yet 
hesitating, when the Prince, who had possibly received 
some quieting assurance from the portier, himself stepped 
forward, stammered that the Princess would, without doubt, 
be charmed to receive me later, and skipped upstairs, leay- 
ing the impression on my mind that he contemplated order- 
ing his bill at once. There was no excuse for further 
prolonging the interview. “Say good-by to the strange 
gentleman, Sarah,” suggested Sarah’s companion stiffly. I 
looked at the child in the wild hope of recognizing some 
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prompt resistance to the suggestion that would haye identi- 
fied her with the lost Sarah of my youth — but in vain. 
“ Good-by, sir,” said the affected little creature, dropping 
a mechanical curtsey. ‘‘ Thank you very much for remem- 
bering my mother.” ‘ Good-by, Sarah!” It was indeed 
good-by forever. 

For on my way to my room I came suddenly upon the 
Prince, in a recess of the upper hall, addressing somebody 
through an open door with a querulous protest, whose wild 
extravagance of statement was grotesquely balanced by its 
utter feeble timidity of manner. “It is,” said the Prince, 
‘indeed a grave affair. We have here hundreds of social- 
ists, emissaries from lawless countries and impossible places, 
who travel thousands of miles to fall upon our hearts and 
embrace us. They establish an espionage over us; they 
haunt our walks in incredible numbers; they hang in 
droves upon our footsteps; Heaven alone saves us from 
a public osculation at any moment! They openly allege 
that they have dandled us on their knees at recent periods ; 
washed and dressed us, and would do so still. Our happi- 
ness, our security ” — 

“ Don’t be a fool, Prince. Do shut up!” 

The Prince collapsed and shrank away, and I hurried 
past the open door, A tall, magnificent-looking woman 
was standing before a glass, arranging her heavy red hair. 
The face, which had been impatiently turned towards the 
door, had changed again to profile, with a frown still visible 
on the bent brow. Our eyes met as I passed, The next 
moment the door slammed, and I had seen the last of 
Sarah Walker. 


JOHNNYBOY 


Tue vast dining-room of the Crustacean Hotel at Grey- 
port, U. S., was empty and desolate. It was so early in 
the morning that there was a bedroom déshabillé in the 
tucked-up skirts and\bare legs of the little oval breakfast- 
tables as they had just been left by the dusting servants. 
The most stirring of travelers was yet abed, the most en- 
terprising of first-train catchers had not yet come down ; 
there was a breath of midsummer sleep still in the air; 
through the half-opened windows that seemed to be yawn- 
ing, the pinkish blue Atlantic beyond heaved gently and 
slumberously, and drowsy early bathers crept into it as to 
bed. Yet as I entered the room I saw that one of the lit- 
tle tables in the corner was in reality occupied by a very 
small and very extraordinary child. Seated in a high- 
chair, attended by a dreamily abstracted nurse on one side, 
an utterly perfunctory negro waiter on the other, and an 
incongruous assortment of disregarded viands before him, 
he was taking — or, rather declining — his solitary break- 
fast. He appeared to be a pale, frail, but rather pretty 
boy, with a singularly pathetic combination of infant deli- 
cacy of outline and maturity of expression. His heavily 
fringed eyes expressed an already weary and discontented 
intelligence, and his willful, resolute little mouth was, I 
fancied, marked with lines of pain at either corner. He 
struck me as not only being physically dyspeptic, but as 
morally loathing his attendants and surroundings. 

My entrance did not disturb the waiter, with whom I 
had no financial relations; he simply concealed an exagger- 
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ated yawn professionally behind his napkin until my own 
servitor should appear. The nurse slightly awoke from her 
abstraction, shoved the child mechanically, — as if starting 
up some clogged machinery, — said, “ Eat your breakfast, 
Johnnyboy,” and subsided into her dream. I think the 
child had at first some faint hope of me, and when my 
waiter appeared with my breakfast he betrayed some inter- 
est in my selection, with a view of possible later appropri- 
ation, but, as my repast was simple, that hope died out of 
his infant mind. Then there was a silence, broken at last 
by the languid voice of the nurse : — 

“ Try some milk, then — nice milk.” 

“No! No mik! Mik makes me sick — mik does!” 

In spite of the hurried infantine accent the protest was 
so emphatic, and, above all, fraught with such pent-up 
reproach and disgust, that I turned about sympathetically. 
But Johnnyboy had already thrown down his spoon, slipped 
from his high-chair, and was marching out of the room as 
fast as his little sandals would carry him, with indignation 
bristling in every line of the crisp bows of his sash. 

I, however, gathered from Mr. Johnson, my waiter, 
that the unfortunate child owned a fashionable father and 
mother, one or two blocks of houses in New York, and a 
villa at Greyport, which he consistently and intelligently 
despised. That he had imperiously brought his parents 
here on account of his health, and had demanded that he 
should breakfast alone in the big dining-room. That, how- 
ever, he was not happy. “ Nuffin peahs to agree wid him, 
sah, but he doan’ cry, and he speaks his mind, sah; he 
speaks his mind.” 

Unfortunately, I did not keep Johnnyboy’s secret, but 
related the scene I had witnessed to some of the lighter- 
hearted Crustaceans of either sex, with the result that his 
alliterative protest became a sort of catchword among them, 
and that for the next few mornings he had a large audience 
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of early breakfastérs, who fondly hoped for a repetition of 
his performance. I think that Johnnyboy for the time 
enjoyed this companionship, yet without the least affectation 
or self-consciousness — so long as it was unobtrusive. It 
so chanced, however, that the Rev. Mr. Belcher, a gentleman 
with bovine lightness of touch, and a singular misunder- 
standing of childhood, chose to presume upon his paternal 
functions. Approaching the high-chair in which Johnnyboy 
was dyspeptically reflecting, with a ponderous wink at the 
other guests, and a fat thumb and forefinger on Johnnyboy’s 
table, he leaned over‘him, and with slow, elephantine play- 
fulness said : — 

“ And so, my dear young friend, I understand that ‘mik 
makes you sick — mik does.’ ” 

Anything approaching to the absolute unlikeness of this 
imitation of Johnnyboy’s accents it is impossible to con- 
ceive. Possibly Johnnyboy felt it. But he simply lifted 
his lovely lashes, and said with great distinctness : — 

“ Mik don’t — you devil!” 

After this, closely as it had knitted us together, Johnny- 
boy’s morning presence was mysteriously withdrawn. It 
was later pointed out to us by Mr. Belcher, upon the 
veranda, that, although Wealth had its privileges, it was held 
in trust for the welfare.of Mankind, and that the children 
of the Rich could not too early learn the advantages of Self- 
restraint and the vanity of a mere gratification of the Senses. 
Early and frequent morning ablutions, brisk morning towel- 
ing, half of a Graham biscuit in a teacup of milk, exercise 
with the dumb-bells, and a little rough-and-tumble play in 
a straw hat, check apron, and overalls would eventually 
improve that stamina necessary for his future Position, and 
repress a dangerous cerebral activity and tendency to give 
way to— He suddenly stopped, coughed, and absolutely 
looked embarrassed. .Johnnyboy, a moving cloud of white 
piqué, silk, and embroidery, had just turned the corner of 
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the veranda. He did not speak, but as he passed raised his 
blue-veined lids to the orator. The look of ineffable scorn 
and superiority in those beautiful eyes surpassed anything 
I had ever seen. At the next veranda column he paused, 
and, with his baby thumbs inserted in his silk sash, again 
regarded him under his half-dropped lashes as if he were 
some curious animal, and then passed on. But Belcher was 
silenced for the second time. 

I think I have said enough to show that Johnnyboy was 
hopelessly worshiped by an impressible and illogical sex. 
I say hopelessly, for he slipped equally from the proudest 
silken lap and the humblest one of calico, and carried his 
eyelashes and small aches elsewhere. I think that a secret 
fear of his alarming frankness, and his steady rejection of 
the various tempting cates they offered him, had much to 
do with their passion. ‘It won’t hurt you, dear,” said 
Miss Circe, “ and it’s so awfully nice. See!” she contin- 
ued, putting one of the delicacies in her own pretty mouth 
with every assumption of delight. “It’s so good!” 
Johnnyboy rested his elbows on her knees, and watched her 
with a grieved and commiserating superiority. ‘“ Bimeby, 
you ’ll have pains in youse tommick, and you ’ll be tookt to 
bed,” he said sadly, “and then you ’ll— have to dit up 
and’? — But as it was found necessary here to repress 
further details, he escaped other temptation. 

Two hours later, as Miss Circe was seated in the draw- 
ing-room with her usual circle of enthusiastic admirers 
around her, Johnnyboy — who was issued from his room 
for circulation, two or three times a day, as a genteel adver- 
tisement of his parents — floated into the apartment in a 
new dress and a serious demeanor. Sidling up to Miss 
Circe he laid a phial — evidently his own pet medicine — 
on her lap, said, ‘‘ For youse tommick-ake to-night,” and 
vanished. Yet I have reason to believe that this slight 
evidence of unusual remembrance on Johnnyboy’s part more 
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than compensated for its publicity, and for a few days 
Miss Circe was quite “ set up ” by it. 

It was through some sympathy of this kind that I first 
gained Johnnyboy’s good graces. I had been presented 
with a small pocket-case of homeopathic medicines, and one 
day on the beach I took out one of the tiny phials and, 
dropping two or three of the still tinier pellets in my hand, 
swallowed them. To my embarrassment, a small hand, 
presently grasped my trouser-leg. I looked down; it was 
Johnnyboy, in a new and ravishing smuggler suit, with his 
questioning eyes fixed on mine. 

“ Howjer do dat ? ” 

66 Eh 2 2) 

«“ Wajer do dat for?” 

“ That? — Oh, that’s medicine. I’ve got a head- 
ache.” 

He searched the inmost depths of my soul with his won- 
derful eyes. Then, after a pause, he held out his baby 
palm. 

“ You kin give Johnny some.” 

“ But you have n’t got a headache — have you ? ” 

“ Me alluz has.” 

“Not always!” 

He nodded his head rapidly. Then added slowly, and 
with great elaboration, “Et mo’nin’s, et affernoons, et 
nights, ’nd mo’nin’s adain. ’N’ et becker” (that is, break- 
fast). 

There was no doubt it was the truth. Those eyes did 
not seem to be in the habit of lying. After all, the medi- 
cine could not hurt him. His nurse was at a little distance 
gazing absently at the sea. I sat down on a bench, and 
dropped a few of the pellets into his palm. He ate them 
seriously, and then turned around and backed —after the 
well-known appealing fashion of childhood — against my 
knees. I understood the movement— although it was 
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unlike my idea of Johnnyboy. However, I raised him to my 
lap, — with the sensation of lifting a dozen lace-edged hand- 
kerchiefs, and with very little more effort, — where he sat 
silently for a moment, with his sandals crossed pensively 
before him. 

“ Would n’t you like to go and play with those chil- 
dren?” I asked, pointing to a group of noisy sand-levelers 
not far away. 

“No!” After a pause, ‘‘ You would n’t neither.” 

“cc Why 2 2) 

“ Hediks.” 

“But,” I said, “ perhaps if you went and played with 
them and ran up and down as they do, you would n’t have 
headache.” 

Johnnyboy did not answer for a moment; then there 
was a perceptible gentle movement of his small frame. I 
confess I felt brutally like Belcher. He was getting 
down. 

Once down he faced me, lifted his frank eyes, said, “ Do 
’way and play den,” smoothed down his smuggler frock, and 
rejoined his nurse. 

But although Johnnyboy afterwards forgave my moral 
defection, he did not seem to have forgotten my practical 
medical ministration, and our brief interview had a surpris- 
ing result. From that moment he confounded his parents 
and doctors by resolutely and positively refusing to take 
any more of their pills, tonics, or drops. Whether from a, 
sense of loyalty to me, or whether he was not yet convinced, 
of the efficacy of homeopathy, he did not suggest a substi- 
tute, declare his preferences, or even give his reasons, but 
firmly and peremptorily declined his present treatment. 
And, to everybody’s astonishment, he did not seem a bit 
the worse for it. 

Still he was not strong, and his continual aversion to child- 
ish sports and youthful exercise provoked the easy criticism 
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of that large part of humanity who are ready to confound 
cause and effect, and such brief moments as the Sluysdaels 
could spare him from their fashionable duties were made 
miserable to them by gratuitous suggestions and plans for 
their child’s improvement. It was noticeable, however, that 
few of them were ever offered to Johnnyboy personally. 
He had a singularly direct way of dealing with them, and a 
precision of statement that was embarrassing. 

One afternoon, Jack Bracy drove up to the veranda of 
the Crustacean with a smart buggy and spirited thorough- 
bred for Miss Circe’s‘especial driving, and his own saddle- 
horse on which he was to accompany her. Jack had dis- 
mounted, a groom held his saddle-horse until the young 
lady should appear, and he himself stood at the head of the 
thoroughbred. As Johnnyboy, leaning against the railing, 
was regarding the turnout with ill-concealed disdain, Jack, 
in the pride of his triumph over his rivals, good humoredly 
offered to put him in the buggy, and allow him to take the 
reins. Johnnyboy did not reply. 

“ Come along!” continued Jack, “it will do you a heap 
of good! It’s better than lazing there like a girl! Rouse 
up, old man !” 

“Me don’t like that geegee,” said Johnnyboy calmly. 
“ He’s a silly fool.” 

“You ’re afraid,” said Jack. 

Johnnyboy lifted his proud lashes, and toddled to the 
steps. Jack received him in his arms, swung him into the 
seat, and placed the slim yellow reins in his baby hands. 

“ Now you feel like a man, and not like a girl!” said 
Jack. ‘Eh, what? Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

For Miss Circe had appeared — had absolutely been 
obliged to wait a whole half minute unobserved — and now 
stood there a dazzling but pouting apparition. In eagerly 
turning to receive her, Jack’s foot slipped on the step, and 
he fell. The thoroughbred started, gave a sickening plunge 
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forward, and was off! But so, too, was Jack, the next 
moment, on his own horse, and before Miss Circe’s screams 
had died away. , 

For two blocks on Ocean Avenue, passers-by that after- 
noon saw a strange vision. A galloping horse careering 
before a light buggy, in which a small child, seated up- 
right, was grasping the tightened reins. But so erect and 
composed was the little face and figure — albeit as white as 
its own frock — that for an instant they did not grasp its 
awful significance. Those further along, however, read 
the whole awful story in the drawn face and blazing eyes 
of Jack Bracy as he, at last, swung into the avenue. For 
Jack had the brains as well as the nerve of your true hero, 
and, knowing the dangerous stimulus of a stern chase to 
a frightened horse, had kept a side road until it branched 
into the avenue. So furious had been his pace, and so 
correct his calculation, that he ranged alongside of’ the 
runaway even as it passed, grasped the reins, and, in halfa 
block, pulled up on even wheels. 

“I never saw such pluck in a mite like that,” he whis- 
pered afterwards to his anxious auditory. ‘He never 
dropped those ribbons, by G—, until I got alongside, 
and then he just hopped down and said, as short and cool 
as you please, ‘ Dank you!’ ” 

“Me didn’t,” uttered a small voice reproachfully. 

“ Did n’t you, dear! What did you say then, darling ? ” 
exclaimed a sympathizing chorus. 

“Me said, ‘Damn you!’ Me don’t like silly fool 
geegees. Silly fool geegees make me sick—silly fool 
geegees do!” 

Nevertheless, in spite of this incident, the attempts at 
Johnnyboy’s physical reformation still went on. More than 
that, it was argued by some complacent casuists that the 
pluck displayed by the child was the actual result of this 
somewhat heroic method of taking exercise, and not an 
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inherent manliness distinct from his physical tastes. So 
he was made to run when he didn’t want to— to dance 
when he frankly loathed his partners — to play at games 
that he despised. His books and pictures were taken 
away ; he was hurried past hoardings and theatrical posters 
that engaged his fancy; the public was warned against 
telling him fairy tales, except those constructed on strictly 
hygienic principles. His fastidious cleanliness was rebuked, 
and his best frocks taken away — albeit at a terrible sacrifice 
of his parents’ vanity — to suit the theories of his critics. 
How long this might have continued is not known — for 
the theory and practice were suddenly arrested by another 
sensation. 

One morning a children’s picnic party was given on a 
rocky point only accessible at certain states of the tide, 
whither they were taken in a small boat under the charge 
of a few hotel servants, and, possibly as part of his heroic 
treatment, Johnnyboy, who was included in the party, was 
not allowed to be attended by his regular nurse. Whether 
this circumstance added to his general disgust of the whole 
affair, and his unwillingness to go, I cannot say, but it is to 
be regretted, since the omission deprived Johnnyboy of any 
impartial witness to what subsequently occurred. That he 
was somewhat roughly handled by several of the larger 
children appeared to be beyond doubt, although there was 
conflicting evidence as to the sequel. Enough that at noon 
screams were heard in the direction of certain detached 
rocks on the point, and the whole party proceeding thither 
found three of the larger boys on the rocks, alone and cut 
off by the tide, having been left there, as they alleged, by 
Johnnyboy, who had run away with the boat. They 
subsequently admitted that they had first taken the boat 
and brought Johnnyboy with them, “ just to frighten him,” 
but they adhered to the rest. And certainly Johnnyboy 
and the boat were nowhere to be found. The shore was 
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communicated with, the alarm was given, the telegraph, up 
and down the coast, trilled with excitement, other boats 
were manned — consternation prevailed. ó 

But that afternoon the captain of the Saucy Jane, 
mackerel-fisher, lying off the point, perceived a derelict 
Whitehall boat drifting lazily toward the Gulf Stream. 
On boarding it he was chagrined to find the expected flotsam 
already in the possession of a very small child, who re- 
ceived him with a scornful reticence as regarded himself and 
his intentions, and some objurgation of a person or persons 
unknown. It was Johnnyboy. But whether he had at- 
tempted the destruction of the three other boys by “ ma- 
rooning ” them upon the rocks, — as their parents firmly 
believed, — or whether he had himself withdrawn from their 
company simply because he did not like them, was never 
known. Any further attempt to improve his education by 
the roughing gregarious process was, however, abandoned. 
The very critics who had counseled it now clamored for 
restraint and perfect isolation. It was ably pointed out by 
the Rev. Mr. Belcher that the autocratic habits begotten 
by wealth and pampering should be restricted, and all in- 
tercourse with their possessor promptly withheld. 

But the season presently passed with much of this and 
other criticism, and the Sluysdaels passed too, carrying 
Johnnyboy and his small aches and long eyelashes beyond 
these Crustacean voices, where it was to be hoped there was 
peace. I did not hear of him again for five years, and then, 
oddly enough, from the lips of Mr. Belcher on the deck of 
a transatlantic steamer, as he was being wafted to Europe 
for his recreation by the prayers and purses of a grateful 
and enduring flock. ‘ Master John Jacob Astor Sluysdael,” 
said Mr. Belcher, speaking slowly, with great precision of 
retrospect, “‘ was taken from his private governess — I may 
say by my advice—and sent to an admirable school in 
New York, fashioned upon the English system of Eton and 
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Harrow, and conducted by English masters from Oxford 
and Cambridge. Here —I may also say at my suggestion 
—he was subjected to the wholesome discipline equally 
of his schoolmates and his masters; in fact, sir, as you are 
probably aware, the most perfect democracy that we have 
yet known, in which the mere accidents of wealth, position, 
luxury, effeminacy, physical degeneration, and over-civilized 
stimulation, are not recognized. He was put into com- 
pulsory cricket, football, and rounders. As an undersized 
boy he was subjected to that ingenious preparation for 
future mastership bythe pupillary state of servitude known, 
I think, as ‘fagging.’ His physical inertia was stimulated 
and quickened, and his intellectual precocity repressed, from 
time to time, by the exuberant playfulness of his fellow 
students, which occasionally took the form of forced ablu- 
tions and corporal discomfort, and was called, I am told, 
‘hazing.’ It is but fair to state that our young friend had 
some singular mental endowments, which, however, were 
promptly checked to repress the vanity and presumption 
that would follow.” The Rev. Mr. Belcher paused, closed 
his eyes resignedly, and added, ‘‘ Of course, you know the 
rest.” 

“ Indeed, I do not,” I said anxiously. 

“A most deplorable affair — indeed, a most shocking 
incident! It was hushed up, I believe, on account of the 
position of his parents.” He glanced furtively around, 
and in a lower and more impressive voice said, “ I am not 
myself a believer in heredity, and I am not personally 
aware that there was a murderer among the Sluysdael 
ancestry, but it seems that this monstrous child, in some 
clandestine way, possessed himself of a huge bowie-knife, 
sir, and on one of those occasions actually rushed furiously 
at the larger boys — his innocent playfellows — and abso- 
lutely forced them to flee in fear of their lives, More 
than that, sir, a loaded revolver was found in his desk, 
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and he boldly and shamelessly avowed his intention to 
eviscerate, or — to use his own revolting language — ‘ to 
cut the heart out’ of the first one who again ‘laid a fin‘ 
ger on him.’” He paused again, and, joining his two 
hands together with the fingers pointing to the deck, 
breathed hard and said, “‘ His instantaneous withdrawal 
from the school was a matter of public necessity. He was 
afterwards taken, in the charge of a private tutor, to Europe, 
where, I trust, we shall not meet.” 

I could not resist saying cheerfully that, at least, Johnny- 
boy had for a short time made it lively for the big boys. 

The Rev. Mr. Belcher rose slowly, but painfully, said 
with a deeply grieved expression, “I don’t think that I 
entirely follow you,” and moved gently away. 

The changes of youth are apt to be more bewildering 
than those of age, and a decade scarcely perceptible in an 
old civilization often means utter revolution to the new. 
It did not seem strange to me, therefore, on meeting Jack 
Bracy twelve years after, to find that he had forgotten 
Miss Circe, or that she had married, and was living unhap- 
pily with a middle-aged adventurer by the name of Jason, 
who was reputed to have had domestic relations elsewhere. 
But although subjugated and exorcised, she at least was 
reminiscent. To my inquiries about the Sluysdaels, she 
answered with a slight return of her old vivacity : — 

« Ah, yes, dear fellow, he was one of my greatest ad- 
mirers.”’ 

“He was about four years old when you knew him, 
wasn’t he?” suggested Jason meanly. “Yes, they usu- 
ally were young, but so kind of you to recollect them. 
Young Sluysdael,” he continued, turning to me, “is — 
But of course you know that disgraceful story.” 

I felt that I could stand this no longer. “ Yes,” I said 
indignantly, “I know all about the school, and I don’t 
call his conduct disgraceful either.” 
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Jason stared. ‘I don’t know what you mean about the 
school,” he returned. ‘I am speaking of his stepfather.” 

“ His stepfather /” 

“Yes; his. father, Van Buren Sluysdael, died, you 
know — a year after they left Greyport. The widow was 
left all the money in trust for Johnny, except about 
twenty-five hundred a year which he was in receipt of as a 
separate Income, even as a boy. Well, a glib-tongued par- 
son, a fellow by the name of Belchet, got round the widow 
—she was a desperate fool—and, by Jove! made her 
marry him. He made ducks and drakes of not only her 
money, but Johnny’s too, and had to skip to Spain to avoid 
the trustees. And Johnny —for the Siuysdaels are all 
fools or lunatics — made over his whole separate income to 
that wretched, fashionable fool of a mother, and went into 
a stockbroker’s office as a clerk.” 

“ And walks to business before eight every morning, and 
they say even takes down the shutters and sweeps out,” 
broke in Circe impulsively. ‘‘ Works like a slave all day, 
wears out his old clothes, has given up his clubs and amuse- 
ments, and shuns society.” 

“But how about his health?” I asked. ‘Is he better 
and stronger ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” said Circe, ‘but he looks as beautiful 
as Endymion.” 


At his bank, in Wall Street, Bracy that afternoon con- 
firmed all that Jason had told me of young Sluysdael. 
“ But his temper?” I asked. ‘* You remember his temper 
— surely.” 

“ He’s as sweet as a lamb, never quarrels, never whines, 
never alludes to his lost fortune, and is never put out. For 
a youngster, he’s the most popular man in the street. Shall 
we nip round and see him ?” 

‘¢ By all means.” 
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“Come. It isn’t far.” 

A few steps down the crowded street we dived into a den 
of plate-glass windows, of scraps of paper, of rattling, tick- 
ing machines, more voluble and excited than the careworn, 
abstracted men who leaned over them. But “Johnnyboy” 
— I started at the familiar name again — was not there. 
He was at luncheon. 

“ Let us join him,” I said, as we gained the street again 
and turned mechanically into Delmonico’s. 

“Not there,” said Bracy, with a laugh. ‘You forget! 
That’s not Johnnyboy’s gait just now. Come here.” He 
was descending a few steps that led to a humble cake-shop. 
As we entered I noticed a young fellow standing before the 
plain wooden counter, with a cake of gingerbread in one 
hand and a glass of milk in the other. His profile was 
before me ; I at once recognized the long lashes, But the 
happy, boyish, careless laugh that greeted Bracy, as he pre- 
sented me, was a revelation. 

Yet he was pleased to remember me. And then — it 
may have been embarrassment that led me to such tact- 
lessness, but as I glanced at him and the glass of milk he 
was holding, I could not help reminding him of the first 
words I had ever heard him utter. 

He tossed off the glass, colored slightly, as I thought, 
and said with a light laugh : — 

“I suppose I have changed a good deal since then, sir.” 

I looked at his demure and resolute mouth, and wondered 


if he had. 


GLOSSARY OF FAR-WESTERN TERMS 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Since the first publication of these stories, so many of 
the idiomatic expressions originating in the West, South- 
west, and California Coast of America have become current, 
and in some cases incorporated in the dictionaries, that a 
glossary of those comprised in the present volumes may 
seem gratuitous and impertinent. Nevertheless, the com- 
piler has selected a few of the more local and characteristic, 
and has endeavored to give in addition to their generally 
accepted meaning, some account of their derivation. For 
many of these phrases, although generally accepted in their 
original meaning have, in the course of years, become so 
abridged and condensed as no longer to convey by their 
mere terms any comprehensive idea or awaken any consecu- 
tive thought. That tremendously emphatic Westernism, 
“ You bet!” may be offered as an instance. To a for- 
eigner it conveys nothing, although as it first caught the 
public fancy in its original form, “ You can bet your life 
on it,” it was capable of translation, “ You get!” is 
another instance of this abbreviation. It stood originally 
as “ You get out of this !’? — but the abbreviated form is 
unintelligible without this recollection. The well-known 
idyl of the stranger who, awakening one night at a Cali- 
fornia hotel, saw a burglar entering his window, is a case 
in point. ‘You get!” he said, leveling his revolver at 
the intruder. “ You bet,” was the prompt rejoinder of the 
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burglar as he disappeared. Yet these four purely legitimate 
English words, each intelligible in themselves, are not 
comprehensible to the average English reader without the 
omitted portion of the sentence. The well-known Califor- 
nian imperative to silence, “ Dry up,” was finally reduced to 
“ Dry,” and became meaningless. A more modern instance 
of this condensation may be seen in the saying, “It will be 
a cold day in June when I do so and so;” i. e. an improb- 
able contingency. Yet this is now abbreviated to unintel- 
ligibility, as “It will be a cold day when I do so and so.” 
It is important thatthe derivation should endeavor to be 
accurate rather than ingenious. The compiler found in an 
English glossary of the present volumes the grave explana- 
tion that the phrase, “ handing in one’s checks,” referred to 
the change from the checked shirt of the frontier to the 
white shirt of civilization when the stranger came home. 
Contrast this with the original in the gambler’s grim illus- 
tration of Death’s last reckoning, and the balancing of 
accounts at the end of the life-long game! The saying, 
“to take the cake,” which had its origin in the well-known 
prize “walk” of the negro waiter, at the American water- 
ing-place hotel, has become popular in England, but is now 
known under its delightful English paraphrase of “ taking 
the Huntley and Palmer,” the celebrated English cake and 
biscuit manufacturers. One can imagine the future philo- 
logist hopelessly involved in this new obscurity, and can 
easily conceive that the eventual doom of all slang may be 
that it shall become too recondite rather than too vulgar. 
Most of the words or phrases given below are not so remote 
in origin but that their derivations can be arrived at with 
some degree of accuracy. 


GLOSSARY 


Adobe (Span.). 1. Bricks made of earth and horsehair or 
straw, used without mortar. 2. The rich, unctuous loam. 
used for this purpose, but of great fertile quality. 

Ayuntiamento (Span.). Provincial legislative assembly. 

Arroyo (Span.). “ Rivulet,” but generally used to express a 
dry watercourse between rocky banks. 

Alcalde (Span.). Justice of the Peace. After the American 
occupation of California, the first Justices of the Peace were 
called Alcaldes. 

Agua bendita (Span.). Holy water. 

Aguinaldo (Span.). New year or Christmas gift. 

Alameda (Span.). Grove or alley of poplar trees. 

Almorjal. Marshy ground where cattle graze. 

Buckeye. A smaller variety of the horse chestnut, “ Æsculus 
glabra.” 

Bower (right). The knave of trumps in “euchre;” the best 
card. 

Bower (left). The knaveof the same color as trumps and the 
second best card. 

Bunk. A wooden berth or bed built against the inner wall of 
a cabin. 

Blaze. Notch in the bark of a tree, used as a guide post. “To 
blaze” a tree, i. e. to notch trees to indicate a way or passage 
through a forest. 

Bluff. To lay odds on a worthless hand at cards —to deceive 
by ostentation or bluster. 

Blue grass. The region of Blue Grass meadow in Kentucky, 
famous for grazing ; hence “a Blue Grass horse.” 

Buck. 1. “Bucking,” or “buck jumping,” the peculiar leap of 
the half broken mustang of Texas and California intended to 
dislodge the rider. It is a jump made with a felinely arched 
back and a finishing jolt with rigid legs on alighting. 2. “To 
buck against faro,” “to buck against the tiger” (i. e. monte) 
to hopelessly take risks in gambling games. 

Borrachon. Drunkard. 
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Bits (two). Twenty-five cents. A “bit” was originally the 
name given to the Spanish shilling. 

Broncho (Span.). The native horse of California and the 
plains. 

Canyon or Cañon (Span.). ‘ A tunnel,” a ravine, or precipi- 
tous valley between high rocks, with or without a water- 
course. 

Chips. Counters or “checks” used to represent money in 
gambling. > 

Cache (Fr.). A cavity used or made by traders and hunters 
to receive provisions and stores they wish to conceal. 

Camarero (Span.). The chamberlain. The head servant in 
great houses. N 

Cafiada. A Spanish diminutive of Cañon. See Cañon. 

Caramba (Span.). A familiar Spanish oath. 

Cavorting. To prance; to move about rapidly. 

Chaparral (Span.). Chaparro: evergreen oak tree, but used 
to describe any dense thicket of low bushes. 

Checks. Counters. “To pass in one’s checks,” i. e. to go to 
one’s final account. 

Chimisal. A local name in California, Texas, and Mexico for 
the grease wood. From the Spanish chamiza: wild reed or 
cane. 

Chipper. Active, merry, brisk, lively. 

Corral (Span.). A stockaded inclosure for cattle or horses. 

Corregidor. Spanish magistrate, mayor of a town. 

Coyote (Span.). The prairie wolf. The California variety is 
somewhat smaller in size. 

Cuarto (Span.). Room, apartment. 

Cuervos (Span.). Ravens. 

Dandy-nigger. Something superior, or first class. 

‘Dead beat. To sponge; to live upon others. 

Diggers. California Indians who dig for roots as food. A 
name of contempt. 

Disparatado (Span.). Inconsistent; extravagant; foolish. 

Divide. Portion of ridge which separates one ravine from an- 
other, sending the waters from the slopes in different direc- 
tions. 

Dod blasted; Dog goned. Euphemisms veiling much stronger 
oaths. 

“Dry up.” To “shut up,” i. e. cease talking. Allusion is 
made elsewhere to the local significance of this expression 
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for evaporated fluency in a country of six months’ drought 
and dried-up rivers. 

Dust — Dusted. To run away. “He got up and dusted.” 

Eminal (Span.). Wood of evergreen oak. 

Encinal (Span.). Wood of evergreen oak. 

Erpadachio (Span.). A bully; a braggart. 

Espadachio (Span.). A bully; a braggart. 

Falda (Span.). That part of a hill or mountain that slopes or 
breaks into the plain. 

Flamdoodle. Nonsensical vain boasting, i. e. “flapdoodle.” 

Flapjack. A griddle-cooked pancake. 

Flume. A narrow passage confining water for turning a mill- 
wheel, or more frequently an aqueduct of wood, conveying 
water to sluice boxes. 

Fonda (Span.). Hotel; inn; lodging-house. 

Galoot. A grotesque or humorous equivalent for “man” or 
“person,” 7. e. “chap.” 

Git! You git! 7ie.“Go!” An abbreviated imperative of 
“ Get out.” 

Gopher. Generic name for mining or burrowing animals. 
Applied to a species of mole in California, and in the South 
to a land turtle. 

Greaser. Name given to the lower class of Mexicans. It 
originated during the Mexican war. 

Great Scott! A mild form of oath where the name of a 
famous American general is substituted for the Deity. 

Ground sluicing. The process common among miners of 
washing down the sides of banks by jets of water. 

Gulch. Aravine. Gulch mining: mining in gulches. A gulch 
is smaller than a cañon. 

Hacienda (Span.). Farm, estate. 

Hasta mafiana (Span.). Till to-morrow. 

“Head.” To “put a head” on any one, indicated the process 
of, by the damaging results of a fisticuff fight on the face 
and head. 

“Heeled.” “Armed.” Possibly from the fact that the revolver 
usually hung from the belt behind. 

Indian giver; Injin giver. An expression applied to those 
who expect a valuable return for their gifts, or who take 
them back. 

Jay bird. The blue “jay” — a synonym for a dandy. 

Jumper. The party who ejects and succeeds the squatter “ in 
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possession” or occupancy, but equally without tile to the 
land. 

Lambaste. To beat. 

Lariat; Riata. A twisted or braided rawhide or horsehair 
rope, used for’ catching or tethering cattle and horses. 

Llano (Span.). Level; plain; smooth. 

Lick (First). First chance; first choice. 

Lo que es el mundo (Span.). Literally, “ What is the world! ” 
Equivalent to “the way the world gots.” 

“Lo.” The first word of Pope’s famous apostrophe, “ Lo, the 
poor Indian,” humorously used in the far West as a distin- 
guishing title for the aborigine. 

Madroño (Span.). “Strawberry tree— Arbutus unedo —the 
most picturesque of California sylva; fruit of the straw- 
berry tree. 

Majordomo. Steward, superintendent. 

Mafiano per lamafiana. To-morrow morning. 

Manzanillo and Manzanilla, diminutives of manzano, an ap- 
ple-tree. A shrub or bush (Arctostaphylos) bearing red and 
yellow berries like crab apples. 

Mariposa (Span.). Butterfly; also the name for a flower 
whose petals have the iris of a butterfly’s wing. 

Mestiza (Span.). The offspring of a white man and an Indian 
woman. 

Muchacha (Span.). Girl, lass. 

Muchacho (Span.). Boy, lad. 

Mustang (Span.). Horse of Spanish and Indian breed. 

Nary. The great Western negative for “not any.” 

Nigger luck. Inconsequent good luck; the luck of igno- 
rance or incapacity, as opposed to skill and judgment. A 
popular belief in the mines regarding “strikes,” or the 
discovery of “leads” and “pockets,” by “greenhorns” or 
strangers. 

Ornery. Corruption of “ordinary,” with a spice of contempt. 

Osos (Span.). Bears. 

Outcrop. The upheaval of strata above the surface, indicat- 
ing the quality of mineral below. 

Pay dirt; Pay gravel. A miner’s term, signifying earth 
which it “ pays ” to work. 

Pasear (Span.). Walk; promenade. 

Patio (Span.). Inner courtyard. 

Peart. Corruption of “ pert.” 
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Peon (Span.). Laborer, servant, workingman. 

Pesos (Span.). Spanish coin; dollar; piaster; piece of eight. 

Peter out (to). To exhaust or be exhausted; generally to 
diminish feebly in quantity. 

Pocket. A deposit where,in mining for gold, a quantity of 
the metal is found accumulated.. It is isolated, and distinct 
from a “vein” or “lead.” 

Pike. A Californian name given particularly and originally to 
emigrants from Pike County, Missouri; a cant term for a 
very rustic Southwestern or Western farmer. 

Pile. A gambler’s term for a good round sum, but most gen- 
erally the sum total, as “he went his whole pile.” 

Placer (Span.) digging. Locality where gold is found mixed 
with surface earth. 

Plug. A horse. 

Poco mas o menos (Span.). More or less. 

Poco tiempo (Span.). “One moment! Wait a bit.” 

Posada. House; dwellingplace. 

Posse (Latin). A company; a party. 

Presidio (Span.). A garrisoned place or fort. 

Pueblo (Span.). A village; a township. 

Purp stuff. Food for a puppy, or “ purp”; feeble nonsense ; 
idle or silly talk. 

Quien sabe (Span.). Who knows? 

Ranchero. Farmer; cattle raiser. 

Rancho (Span.). A cattle station or farm. 

Riffle. Corruption of “ripple,” i. e. to “make the riffle,” to 
get into the channel and secure soundings; a term used on 
the Mississippi. 

S; The Four S’s — Sano, Solo, Soliesto y Seguto. Given 
in praise ; “ wholesome, single, sympathetic, and discreet.” 
Sabe (Span.). From saber, “to know.” Also, to have know- 
ledge or experience, as “he has a good deal of sabe.” Oddly 
enough, the negative form, “no sabe,” was used entirely by 
the Chinese, as “no shabbee,” to express a want of compre- 

hension or understanding of the speaker. 

Sembi cuaca (Span.). A Spanish dance, of Moorish origin. 

Serape (Span.). A Mexican blanket worn by men. 

Shucks. Outer shell of various food stuffs, Indian corn, etc. 
“ Not worth shucks” denotes worthlessness. 

Shyster. Low-class criminal lawyers hanging about the law 
courts. 
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Skyugle. To steal; to convey by stealth. 

Slouch (No). To be “no slouch;” one deserving of praise 
for ability, cleverness, and energy. Always used in the nega- 
tive. : 

Sluice or Sluice-box. A trough used by miners in washing 
earth to find gold. 

Slumgullion. The thick viscid refuse of the sluice-boxes, gen- 
erally of highly colored red ferrpginous clay and water ; 
mud. 

Snake-root. Indian remedy for snake bites. 

Snoop (to). To put in an appearance by stealth. 

Solong. Good-by, Origin unknown. 

Tailings. The refuse gravel and stones thrown out of a sluice- 
box after the gold has been precipitated. 

Temblor (Span.). Earthquake. 

Tienda (Span.). A shop; a store. 

Tortillas (Span.). A pancake; an omelet; sometimes any 
crisp cake. 

Tules. Mexican names for reed-like grasses spreading over 
large marshy districts in the Southwestern States. 

Va Usted con Dios (Span.). The usual Spanish salutation: 
“ Go with God.” 

Vamose. Derived from the Spanish vamos, and colloquially 
“to go;” “Vamose the ranch,” to leave the house. 

Vaquero (Span.). A cowboy; a herdsman. 

Vientos genesules (Span.). Trade winds. The prevailing 
winds of California are the summer “northwest trades” 
and the winter “southwest trades.” 

Yerba buena (Span.). “Good herb.” Micromeria Douglassii. 
A species of Mentha, valuable as a tisane or fermentation. 
The original name of San Francisco, still retained by an 
island in the harbor. 
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Abner. See Brossom; Dean; INGOMAR ; Mutrapy; Nort. 

Addy. A schoolgirl at the Crammer Institute for Young 
Ladies. An Episode of Fiddletown. 

Adèle. See L’Hommanrev. 

Ah Fe. Tretherick’s Chinese servant. An Episode of Fiddle- 
town. 

Ah Fe. Gabriel Conroy’s Chinese servant. Gabriel Conroy. 

Ailsa. See CALLENDER. 

Aladdin. See Prince, JAMES. 

Alexander. See MCGEE. 

Alice. See Brant; Peyton; Riaas; RIGHTBODY ; SEpDILIA. 

Allan. See BREWSTER. 

Altascar, Fernando Jesus Maria. A native Californian, with 
all the gravity and courtesy of his race. By a decision of the 
courts, a large part of his rancho is added to that of Joseph . 
Tryan. He preserves his gentlemanly bearing towards George 
Tryan and the surveyor, but his passion breaks out against 
the elder Tryan, and he curses the land he is giving up. Notes 
by Flood and Field. 

Altascar, Pepita. Daughter of Don Fernando. She loves and 
is loved by George Tryan. Notes by Flood and Field. 

Alvarado, Don Cesar. A haughty young aristocrat, who 
wastes years of devotion upon Mamie Mulrady, and subse- 
quently attempts to prove Slinn’s claim to her father’s pro- 
perty. A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready. 

Alvarado, Dofia Carmen. A relative of Don José Sepul- 
vida, with a tender interest in his welfare. A Knight-Errant 
of the Foot-Hills. 

Alvarado, Dofia Inez. A relative of Don José Sepulvida, and 
peculiarly solicitous for his welfare. A Knight-Errant of the 
Foot-Hills. 

Alvarado,Don Ramon. A Spanish-American of illustrious 
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family, and the pastoral owner of the land which became the 
townships of Rough-and-Ready and Red Dog. A Millionaire 
of Rough-and-Ready. 

Alvin. See MULRADY. 

Amador, Doña Maria. The mother of Doña Felipa Peralte ; 
a Spanish gentlewoman. The Mystery of the Hacienda. 

Amador, Don Pedro. A wealthy Californian grandee ; uncle 
to Enriquez Saltello. A festa takes place in the patio of Don 
Pedro’s casa, and, under its friendly cover, the elopement is 
possible. The Devotion of Enriquez. * 

Amethyst, Mr. A fashionable jeweler, who sells pearls by the 
shovelful. Lothaw (Condensed Novels). 

Amita. See SALTONSTALL. 

Andreas. A groom employedin the Saltonstall stables. Maruja. 

Annie. The former sweetheart of Cyrus Hawkins ; he has loved 
her through many years of absence, and he builds a fine house 
for her on his claim, but learns at last that she has married 
another man. The Fool of Five Forks. 

Annie. See Hays. 

Antonio. The vaquero attached to the stable of the Mission 
of San Carmel. In his care the padre places Francisco, with 
letters for the Father Superior at San José. At the Mission of 
San Carmel. 

Appleby, Cecilia Jane. An unsophisticated young country 
girl, with a “gift for singing” and a passion for sunlight and 
warmth. She is impressed with the strength and reserve of 
the exhorter James Seabright, who saves her from the designs 
of Elisha Braggs, her singing-teacher. An Episode of West 
Woodlands. 

Aramis. One of the musketeers. The Ninety-Nine Guardsmen 
(Condensed Novels). 

Argalls, Mrs. See HOWARD, KATE. 

Arguello, Juan de. A lover of Kate Howard, and the father 
of Yerba. His subsequent marriage to her mother legalizes 
the girl’s pretensions to his name. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Arguello de la Yerba Buena, Miss. See YERBA BUENA. 

Aristides. See MORPHER. 

Armiger, Lady Griselda. A visitorat Oldenhurst. A Phyllis 
of the Sierras. 

Arnot, Miss Nelly. A San Francisco school-teacher and a very 
pretty girl, with frank gray eyes and slightly freckled cheeks, 
who visits Five Forks and entertains a sentimental regard for 
Hawkins. The Fool of Five Forks. 
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Arthur. See Pornserr and WAYNE. 

Ashe, John. A tall, dark, handsome Kentuckian, whose family 
pride compels him to break his engagement with Jinny 
M’Closky, on learning the story of her birth. The Rose of 
Tuolumne. 

Ashe, Miss Lucy. Sister of John. ‘A flashing brunette and 
terrible heart-breaker.” The Rose of Tuolumne. 

Ashley, Philip. See POINSETT, ARTHUR. 

Ashwood, Mrs. A guest of the Harcourts in San Francisco. 
“ A rich and still youthful widow,” with “a certain languorous 
thoughtfulness.” In the midst of a romantic reverie she meets 
John Milton Harcourt. She becomes his patroness. A First 
Family of Tasajara. 

Athos. One of the musketeers. The Ninety-Nine Guardsmen 
(Condensed Novels). 

Aunt Jane. See McCrosxy. 

Aunt Sally. See BRIGGS. 

Aunt Viney. Dick Bracy’s aunt and housekeeper. In spite of 
her disgust at the idea of living in a large old Spanish house 
and managing an army of lazy peons, she soon adapts herself 
to circumstances and becomes the wonder and admiration of 
her nephew, niece, and servants. The Mystery of the Hacienda. 

Australian Pete. An ex-convict and desperado, who attempts 
the life of Flint, under a misapprehension, in a San Francisco 
gambling den, and is killed by his own weapon. Out of a 
Pioneer’s Trunk. l 


Baby. See SYLVESTER. 

Badfellah, Prince. A dishonest man; godson of the ogress. 
His crafty actions profit him nothing. The Ogress of Silver 
Land. 

Baker. An itinerant preacher, whose methods are adapted to 
the nature of the people he works among, and who, under the 
name of Bulger, “samples” Rattlesnake Camp before starting 
a revival there. Bulger’s Reputation. 

Baker, Judge. A guest at the Woodses’ dinner-party. A Ward 
of the Golden Gate. 

Baker, Mrs. Judge Baker’s wife. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Baker, Mrs. Betsy. The widow of John Baker. She saves one 
of the “boys,” as her husband would have done. She takes 
advantage of Home’s confidences to warn Green of the danger 
of discovery. The Postmistress of Laurel Run. 


a 
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Baker, John. Foreman of “The Last Chance.” In saving the 
miners from a “cave-in,” he loses his own life, leaving his 
young wife to the chivalry of the settlement. The Postmistress 
of Laurel Run. 

Banks, Mr. In all things a business man. One of the Excel- 
sior’s passengers, and an exile at San Antonio. The Crusade of 
the Excelsior. 

Barker. A soldier in Major Portfire’s command, who acts as 
body-guard to Miss Portfire. The Princess Bob and her Friends. 

Barker. Rushbrook’s architect. A ‘Macenas of the Pacific 
Slope. 

Barker. An inhabitant of One Horse Gulch. Gabriel Conroy, 

Barker, Mrs. See COLLINSON, SADIE. 

Barker, Elisha. See Braces, ELISHA. 

Barker, George. A college man of simple and generous ele- 
ments. The consequences of his presumed wealth cause his 
impractical and imaginative mind such distress that he is greatly 
relieved to find that he is really a poor man. The love of 
Kitty Carter and the discovery of a “pocket” constitute his 
“luck.” Barkers Luck. 

Barker, Jim. A citizen of Buckeye Camp. The Transformation 
of Buckeye Camp. 

Baron Pomposo. See Morass, Don JUAN. 

Barstow, Sam. The generous patron of the Pine Clearing 
School. When appealed to for an assistant, he engages a versa- 
tile variety actor to maintain discipline. The New Assistant 
at Pine Clearing School. 

Bassett, Lacy. “Captain Jim’s Friend ;” a hypocritical, cow- 
ardly blusterer, who, obtaining an unaccountable influence over 
Captain Jim, leads him from one disastrous venture to another 
and eventually shoots him, in terror lest his own abject charac- 
ter should be revealed to the world. Captain Jim’s Friend. 

Bateman, Jo. A respecter of the Sabbath. The Transforma- 
tion of Buckeye Camp. 

Baxter, Mrs. Formerly Spencer Tucker’s mistress and known 
as French Inez. Now married to a certain Captain Baxter. 
A Blue Grass Penelope. 

Baxter, John. See RANDOLPH. 

Baxter, Polly. Parson Baxter’s daughter ; courted in a desul- 
tory fashion by the faithless Bassett. Captain Jim takes the 
affair into his own hands, courts her for his friend, and insists 
on Bassett’s marrying her. It is in a dispute over her that 
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Bassett shoots his dupe. They are finally married. Captain 
Jim’s Friend. 

Beard, Cassius. In spite of his rough surroundings, this miner , 
is as full of sentiment as a girl. The discovery of a ring 
strangely colors his dreams and conduct, confirming his care- 
less, improvident habits. He is electrified into action by the 
energy of the woman he loves. Found at Blazing Star. 

Beeswinger, Judge. In “ Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands,” he is intro- 
duced as a member of the California Assembly, who is chaffed 
by Yuba Bill. In “Gabriel Conroy,” he is a guest at Gabriel’s 
house. Some years later, as told in “Clarence,” he gains, 
through a correspondence with Mrs. Brant and a clever ruse, a 
knowledge of the conspirators’ plans and an entrance to their 
meeting, where he announces himself as a newly appointed 
United States marshal. Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands ; Gabriel Con- 
roy ; Clarence. 

Belcher, Rev. Mr. A canting preacher, whose educational 
theories are despised and set at naught by Johnnyboy. He 
becomes Johnnyboy’s stepfather, and runs away with the family 
fortune. Johnnyboy. 

Belle. See Tucker. 

Ben. See DABNEY. 

Benham, Henry. The brother of Mrs. Peyton. A business 
partner of Peyton’s. He manifests a peculiar dislike for 
Clarence. A Waif of the Plains. 

Bent, Tom. A young inventor and engineer, notable for the 
smudge on his face, and, at first, for an indifference to Rose’s 
prettiness, which is overcome in the end. Through the Santa 
Clara Wheat. 

Bessy. See ROBINSON. 

Betsy. See BAKER. 

Biggs. Secretary of the “ Blue Mass Quicksilver Mining Com- 
pany.” The Story of a Mine. 

Bijah. See Brown and Hays. 

Bill. See PROFANE BILL and YuBA BILL. 

Billings, Johnny. A native son of Tasajara. He disturbs the 
exercises at the Library by a truthful but unfortunate reply to 
the Rev. Dr. Pilsbury’s question. A First Family of Tasajara. 

Billings, Ned. A citizenof Sidon (California). A First Family 
of Tasajara. 

Billingsgate, Flora. Flirts with Heavystone. Guy Heavystone 
(Condensed Novels). 
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Billy. See RILEY. 

Bilson. An accommodating lounger at Rawlett’s store. A First 
Family of Tasajara. 

Blanche. See MASTERTON and SACKVILLE. 

Blandford, Edward. A simple and sincere man ; the frigidity 
of his wife and a dismal home render his life a desolate one. 
He discovers his wife’s attachment to Demorest, and, believing 
them both guilty, leaves North Liberty. The evidences of his 
death appear conclusive to the townspeople, though not entirely 
so to his wife. Five years later he’ appears to Demorest in 
California, where he goes by the name of Johnson. The Argo- 
nauts of North Liberty. 

Blandford, Mrs. Joan. Formerly Joan Salisbury. A young 
Connecticut woman with a most rigorous code of conduct. 
Upon her marriage to Ned Blandford, she refuses to meet his 
former comrades. She falls in love with a chance acquaintance, 
and conducts a sentimental flirtation with him until she finds 
that he is Dick Demorest, an old friend of her husband. She 
then bids him leave her, but her husband sees the two talking 

` together, and, believing them both faithless, leaves his home 
and is supposed to have been drowned. She then marries 
Demorest, who takes her to California, where the temptations 
of a frontier life lead her into disloyalty to him inturn. After 
the discovery of her duplicity, she returns to her Connecticut 
home. The Argonauts of North Liberty. 

Blossom, Abner. The father of Mistress Thankful. Under 
surveillance as a lukewarm supporter of the Colonial cause, the 
visit to his farm of supposed foreign spies causes the arrest of 
the obstinate yet diplomatic farmer. Thankful Blossom. 

Blossom, Thankful. A high-spirited and self-willed Colonial 
maiden. She deceives herself into a belief that she loves Allan 
Brewster. His treason and the sincerity of Major Van Zandt 
undeceive her somewhat fickle heart. Thankful Blossom. 

Blunt, Captain. Leader of the relief party which rescues the 
emigrants of Starvation Camp. Gabriel Conroy. 

Bly, Herbert. A clerk in Carstone’s Bank in San Francisco. A 
boyishly impulsive young man, who falls in love with Miss 
Cherry Brooks, and refuses to give her up when Mr. Carstone 
tells him of her brother’s embezzlement, and hints ata discharge 
if he persists in allying himself with the family. Finding the 
young man true to his sweetheart, the employer raises his salary 
in order to make it possible for him to marry. A Secret of 
Telegraph Hill. 
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Bob. See CHEROKEE BoB and DELATOUR. Also see ROBERT. 

Bob the Bucker. The faithful servant of Don José Sepulvida, 
by whom he is called Roberto. His devotion is marred only by , 
severe and prolonged fits of intoxication, during which he spares 
neither property nor person. A Knight-Errant of the Foot- 
Hills. 

Boltrope, Captain Henry, R. N. Of H. M.S. Belcher. Mr. 
Midshipman Breezy (Condensed Novels). 

Bookham. Senior member of the Sacramento banking-house 
of Bookham & Sons. Found at Blazing Star. 

Boompointer, Judge. In “Brown of Calaveras,” he is intro- 
duced as one of Mrs. Brown’s admirers. In “Found at Blazing 
Star,” he is persuaded by the blandishments of Miss Porter to 
yield up the ill-fated ring. Gabriel Conroy’s trial for murder 
is held before him. Brown of Calaveras ; Found at Blazing 
Star ; Gabriel Conroy. 

Boompointer, Judge. John Jenkins’s guardian angel. John 
Jenkins (Condensed Novels). 

Boompointer, Senator. A Western politician of great influ- 
ence. A “famous dispenser of place and preferment — this 
second husband of Susy!” Superior to Hooker, in the opinion 
of this woman, because he not only believes in his own impor- 
tance, but convinces others of it. Clarence. 

Boonder. A dog of obscure pedigree and conservative notions. 
Boonder. 

Boorem, Mr. A resident of San Francisco. A First Family of 
Tasajara. 

“Boston.” A noted wag, who prepares a burlesque christening 
service, which is not used. The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

“Boston.” A practical joker, who makes a butt of the poet. The 
Poet of Sierra Flat. 

Bower, the Left. Brother of the Right Bower, and second in 
command at the Lone Star Claim. Left out on Lone Star Moun- 
tain. 

Bower, the Right. The leader of the five partners of the Lone 
Star Claim. Left out on Lone Star Mountain. 

Bowers, James. A lumberman whose soul has been awakened 
by an intimacy with Nature. He has heard “the creepin’, the 
sighin’, and the whisperin’ through the bracken and the ground- 
vines, of all that lives there.” He sympathizes with a “fear- 
some keer of bugs and creepin’ things,” and is successful in 
discovering the identity of “White Violet,” the author of 
“Underbrush.” A Sappho of Green Springs. 
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Brace. A supporter of Parks in resisting the movement against 
the saloon kept by Jovita Mendez. The Transformation of 
Buckeye Camp. 

Brace, Mr. A young man of variable affections ; passenger on 
the Excelsior, and one of the four exiles at San Antonio. An 
ingenuous Lothario, typically American in his adaptability to 
circumstance. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Brace, Jack. An expressman in the employ of Wells, Fargo & 
Co., and the successful suitor of Miss Nellie Wynn. In the 
Case Woods. 

Brackett, Mrs. Jane. She runs away from Starvation Camp, 
but dies before she can reach help. Gabriel Conroy. 

Bracy, Dick. A matter-of-fact young man who lives for a time 
with his aunt and cousin on an old Californian hacienda. His 
growing love for Cecily is shaken by the nightly appearance of 
a mysterious and beautiful Spanish woman, but, with the know- 
ledge that the new inamorata is only a ghost, his allegiance to 
his cousin is renewed. The Mystery of the Hacienda. 

Bracy, Jack. An admirer of Miss Circe. His horse runs away 
with Johnnyboy. Johnnyboy. 

Bradley, Mrs. Jennie. The illogical and charming wife of the 
host at The Lookout. Discontented with the idyllic life on the 
edge of the Grand Cañon, she becomes disloyal to her husband. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Bradley, Jim. The optimistic host at The Lookout, with a “face 
of good-natured and alert intelligence.” A versatile college- 
bred man, owner of a saw-mill, which he runs himself. He 
never argues with his petulant wife. After making a fortune, 
he gratifies his wife’s ambition by taking her abroad. A Phyl- 
lis of the Sierras. 

Bragg. A confederate of Marion in San Francisco. He leads 
the operations on the bluff against the Union fort in the bay. 
The Conspiracy of Mrs. Bunker. 

Braggley, Silas. A camp-meeting “exhorter ;” a heavy, power- 
fully built man, with a stolid, animal, and unintelligent face. 
An Apostle of the Tules. 

Braggs, Elisha. Formerly first mate of the Tamalpais under the 
name of Elisha Barker. Having, with the help of others of 
the crew, wrecked the vessel and made off with her treasure, 
he is spending the remainder of his life in comfortable circum- 
stances as a singing-teacher at a mission. He wishes to marry 
Cissy Appleby, who is a pupil of his, but his designs in this and 
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in other directions are frustrated by James Seabright. An 
Episode of West Woodlands. 

Brant, Mrs. Alice. Soon after her marriage to Clarence, this 
perturbed spirit yields to her Southern sympathies and actively 
supports the “cause” in California. Later she engages as a 
Confederate spy, and, in the disguise of a mulatto woman, 
begins operations at “Gray Oaks.” She is finally captured, 
and is interviewed by her husband, General Clarence Brant. 
Her love revives, she forgets the “ cause,” and begs Clarence to 
leave with her. The husband refuses, and plans to save her at 
the risk of his career and life. While escaping, with her hus- 
band’s connivance, she is shot. “ Perhaps it was part of the 
inconsistency of her sex that she was pierced with the bullets of 
those she had loved, and was wearing the garments of the race 
that she had wronged.” See Peyron, Mrs. ALIcE. Clarence. 

Brant, Clarence. The son of Hamilton Brant, and, in spite of 
many good qualities, an heir to his father’s cool, ruthless, and 
unflinching ferocity. The evidences of his inherited taint are 
infrequent, and remain unaccounted for in the boy’s mind. He 
is sent, as a child of eleven, to his father in California, and, being 
lost while crossing the plains, is picked up by the Peyton party. 
He exhibits the reticence and distrust of the misunderstood 
child. He is educated at the expense of his father, whom he 
believes to be dead, and whom he knows only as Tom Flynn, a 
friendly miner. The fortune of the father descends to the young 
man upon his father’s violent death, and Clarence soon after 
visits the Robles Rancho. He finds that he no longer loves the 
comrade of his youth, but turns rather to the matron who had 
scorned him when a child. Mrs. Peyton becomes his wife 
upon the death of John Peyton, and Clarence enters upon a 
new epoch. At the outbreak of the Civil War, he enlists in 
the Union army, separating from his wife, and is promoted 
rapidly. At the close, he learns of his wife’s death, and after- 
wards marries the woman who had saved his: honor, Miss 
Faulkner. A Waif of the Plains ; Susy : A Story of the Plains; 
Clarence. 

Brant, Colonel Hamilton. Clarence’s father, also known as 
Jackson Brant, Brant Fauquier, and Tom Flynn. A Kentuck- 
ian, who has left home and family to become a gambler and 
desperado in California. Under the name of Jackson Brant, a 
mythical cousin of Clarence, he sends for the boy, but is pre- 
vented from meeting him in Sacramento by a shooting affair 
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in which he is a principal. Clarence happens on him at Dead- 
man’s Gulch, when he introduces himself as Tom Flynn, and, 
learning the boy’s story, conveys him to the rancho of Don 
Juan Robinson, who plays the part of the cousin, Jackson Brant, 
though Clarence is instructed to call him by the former name. 
Clarence becomes strangely attached to Flynn; whom every one 
else fears, but does not learn the man’s identity until after his 
death. Brant provides for his son’s education, and on his death, 
as an insurgent in Mexico, leaves his fortune to him. A Waif 
of the Plains. : 

Brant, Jackson. See Brant, HAMILTON, and Rosinson, Don 
JUAN. re 

Breezy, Mr. Midshipman. A young naval officer of prowess 
and renown. Mr, Midshipman Breezy (Condensed Novels). 

Brewster, Captain Allan. A discontented member of the 
Connecticut contingent of the Colonial army. He participates 
in the disaffection over the choice of Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and is arrested by Major Van Zandt upon the 
charge of mutinous conduct. He escapes through the conni- 
vance of Thankful Blossom. Thankful Blossom. 

Briggs, Mr. A midshipman on H. M. S. Belcher. Mr. Mid- 
shipman Breezy (Condensed Novels). 

Briggs, Sheriff. He leads the attack on McKinstry’s barn. 
Cressy. 

Briggs, Jefferson. The visionary and unpractical proprietor of 
a wayside hostelry in California. He falls in love with one of 
his guests, a city girl, but is forced by money difficulties to give 
up his hotel and leave her. After a period of ill luck, he be- 
comes an express agent, and proves his heroism in an encounter 
with robbers. Miss Mayfield nurses him through the fever 
which ensues, and then marries him. Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 

Briggs, Jim. A neighbor of Hays. He informs the latter of 
Horseley’s predicament. A Night at “ Hays.” 

Briggs, Jo. Storekeeper at One Horse Gulch. Gabriel Conroy. 

Briggs, Percy. An advocate of municipal cleanliness. He 
organizes a committee to deal with Bulger, but desists when 
he discovers that Bulger is an evangelist. Bulger’s Reputation. 

Briggs, Aunt Sally. Jeffs housekeeper at the “ Half-Way 
House.” Blessed with the faculty of harmonizing events with 
the Scriptures, she dolefully supervises Jeff’s moral and reli- 
gious conduct. Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 

Brimmer, Mrs. Barbara, The disturbing element in the Arca- 
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dian simplicity of life on board the Excelsior ; a loquacious, 
insincere, ease-loving woman, with certain feline traits highly 
developed. Her “weary eyes had a dangerous phosphores- 
cence ” in moments of anger and spite. In the enervating 
climate of Todos Santos she is the first to yield to dishabille in 
dress andconduct. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Brimmer, Quincy. A punctilious and wealthy merchant 
recently from Boston. His wife maintains caste distinctions on 
board the Excelsior, by virtue of his position and her own 
connections. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Briones, Doña Anna. Don Czsar’s sister. A Ward of the 
Golden Gate. 

Briones, Don Cesar. Present at the Woodses’ dinner-party. 
Afterwards the disappointed lover who reveals to Yerba her 
mother’s character. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Briones, Dolores. A girl of aristocratic family, who flirts for 
a brief moment in the background of the story. Maruja. 

Briones, Don Juan. Owner of the hacienda nestling among 
the foothills of Santa Clara Valley. During the interview 
with Sefior Cranch he wears a “stiff, glazed, broad-brimmed 
black hat,” under which appears “a dark face of quixotic 
gravity and romantic rectitude.” In his old age he adopts the 
foundling Juanita and, though he loves her, resigns the maiden 
to Cranch. At the Mission of San Carmel. 

Briones, Don Miguel. Comandante of the Presidio of Todos 
Santos. Though a veteran of sixty years, he remains a vivacious 
gallant and devotes himself to Doña Markham. The Crusade 
of the Excelsior. 

Bromley, Major. One of the convivial officers stationed at Log- 
port. The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. 

Brooks, Mr. First mate of the Excelsior. The Crusade of the 
Excelsior. 

Brooks, Miss Cherubina. Commonly called Cherry; “a tall, 
slim blonde, with a shy, startled manner,” short hair, and gray 
eyes ; graceful and even stately in carriage. Brought up with- 
out any knowledge of the world, she is an odd combination of 
child and woman. Her bringing-up has by no means crushed 
out her individuality, for she is original to the verge of audacity. 
She is naive and frank, and evinces an innocent fondness for 
slang. Altogether she is a most charming and provoking 
puzzle to Herbert Bly, her mother’s lodger, who loses little 
time in falling in love with her, and whose love she returns. 
A Secret of Telegraph Hill. 
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Brooks, Chester. In “ Colonel Starbottle’s Client,” he is in- 
troduced as one of Miss Sally Dows’s admirers. In “Sally 
Dows,” he falls in battle while fighting for the South, and 
Courtland finds upon his body a portrait of Sally and a letter 
addressed to her. Colonel Starbottle’s Client ; Sally Dows. 

Brooks, Joshua. One of the active members of the meeting 
at the rancho. Cited in the warrant as a leader. Clarence. 

Brooks, Mrs. Joshua. An ascetic widow of San Francisco, 
who has espoused religion on the death of her husband, and 
whose piety is genuine but obtrusive. ‘She habitually wears a 
shawl, but, with the appearance of George Dornton upon the 
scene, that emblem of renunciation is laid aside, and later she 
is reported to be contemplating a change in her condition. A 
Secret of Telegraph Hill. 

Brooks, Tappington. He remains behind the scenes, in fact as 
far off as Portland, Oregon, during the progress of the story, but 
is often spoken of by the other characters. To his mother he is 
all that is exemplary, a serious-minded young man, an earnest 
Sunday-school worker, devoted to his church. To Mr. Carstone 
he is a defaulter and a hypocrite, made such by a false system 
of bringing-up, and recently sent away from San Francisco 
to give him a chance to redeem himself. To George Dornton 
he is a fellow-gambler and a man about town. A Secret of 
Telegraph Hill. 

Brown. Broad-shouldered and robust, with a face weak and 
disfigured by dissipation. A loving but unhappy husband, who 
innocently unbosoms himself of his anxieties about his wife to 
Jack Hamlin, the very man who is planning an elopement with 
her. Brown of Calaveras. 

Brown, Mrs. The boarding-house landlady, who conceives a 
fondness for the baby. Baby Sylvester. 

Brown, Señor. The American alcalde at San José ; “lazy, spe- 
cious, and red-faced.” At the Mission of San Carmel. 

Brown, Bijah. A country butcher, and one of Flip’s discomfited 
suitors. Flip: A California Romance. 

Brown, Jack. A Tres Pinos tippler, who uses “ original loca- 
tions” to soften the distrustful heart of Roscommon. The 
Story of a Mine. 

Brown, Sophonisba. A simple and credulous country girl, 
persuaded by Stratton to leave home and then deserted on a 
Sacramento steamer. Jack Hamlin in his tactful way saves 
her from suicide, and assumes a guardianship attractive in its 
disinterestedness. A Protégée of Jack Hamiin’s. 
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Brown, Mrs. Sue. A handsome woman, who has an intrigue 
with her husband’s friend, Jack Hamlin. Brown of Calaveras. 

Brown-Robinson, Mrs. A society lady of Greyport. Mrs. 
Skaggs’s Husbands. 

Buchanan, Mr. A kindly Scotchman, not without canniness, 
who stands in the background of the story dressed in extrava- 
gant tweeds. As a guest of the Saltonstalls he watches the 
courtships of his younger companions with shrewdness, though 
he is not without some hidden tenderness himself. Maruja. 

Buckeye. A vicious mustang ridden by Dr. West. Mounted 
upon Buckeye his master takes his last ride. Maruja. 

Buena, Yerba. See YERBA BUENA. 

Bulger. See BAKER. 

Bulleboye, Prince. A godson of the Ogress. His good for- 
tune shows that honesty is the best policy. The Ogress of 
Silver Land. 

Bullen, Dick. “The oracle and leader of Simpson’s Bar.” He 
accomplishes a difficult and perilous fifty-mile ride on Christ- 
mas eve to buy toys for Johnny. How Santa Claus came to 
Simpson’s Bar. 

Bumpo, Natty. “The celebrated Pike Ranger of Donner 
Lake.” He loves and is loved by Genevra Tompkins, but on 
learning that the raven tresses which he rescues from the dead 
Muck-a-Muck’s hand are false, and that his lady-love has not 
been scalped, he never recovers from the deception, and refuses 
to marry her. Muck-a-Muck (Condensed Novels). 

Bungstarter, Calhoun. A California lawyer and duelist. In 
“The Romance of Madrofio Hollow,” he is Jack Folinsbee’s 
second in the duel with young Culpepper Starbottle. In 
“Jinny,” he appears as a rival of Colonel Starbottle for politi- 
eal honors. His duel with Captain McFadden is prevented by 
the medicine administered to the party by Hawkins, the Fool 
of Five Forks. Later he becomes Colonel Starbottle’s law 
partner. The Romance of Madroño Hollow ; Jinny; The Fool 
of Five Forks ; Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 

Bunker, Captain. The master of the Excelsior. A good 
seaman, but an unstable man. Drink and the loss of his bark 
unsettle his mind. The news of his escape from Todos Santos 
to the mainland stirs the complacent husbands in San Francisco 
into a search for their wives. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Bunker, Mrs. Mary. The wife of a fisherman. She is led into 
a “conspiracy ” by Marion, who appears heroic to her unsophis- 
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ticated eyes. She drifts into disloyalty to her country and to 
her husband, but is shaken from her infatuation by the visit of 
Mrs. Fairfax and the attempt of the Secessionists to land upon 
her premises. She prevents the success of their operations 
by alarming the officers at the fort. The Conspiracy of Mrs. 
Bunker. . 

Bunker, Zephas. A fisherman who builds a home for his young 
wife on a lonely bluff. Prosaic by nature, he is unsuspicious 
of the romantic possibilities in his wife. He is moved by the 
tears of Mrs. Fairfax and transports her to Mazatlan. The 
Conspiracy of Mrs. Bunker. 

Burke, the Slogger. Lady Selina’s first husband ; a villain of 
the deepest dye. He is killed in a vain attempt to wreck a train. 
Selina Sedilia (Condensed Novels). 

Burnhams, the. Friends of the Wynns, whom Nellie is sup- 
posed to visit when she goes to Indian Spring. In the Car- 
quinez Woods. 

Butts, Judge. The oracle of Rough-and-Ready. A Millionaire 
of Rough-and-Ready. 

Byways, Mr. James. An unfortunate man, who dies in appar- 
ent poverty, leaving his entire estate to a hotel maid servant, 
Peggy Moffatt. An Heiress of Red Dog. 


Cesar. See ALVARADO and BRIONES. 

Calhoun. See BuNGSTARTER and WEAVER. 

“California Pet,” the. A popular young actress, a saucy and 
pretty brunette, who plays masculine parts. She assists in the 
escape of Milton Chubbuck after discovering that the poet is a 
woman. The Poet of Sierra Flat. 

Callender, Ailsa. The only child of David Callender. She 
does not return the love of Jamie Gow, but becomes the wife of 
the young American. She is, in contrast with her staid father, 
impulsive and yet politic. Young Robin Gray. 

Callender, David. The severely conscientious father of Ailsa. 
A Seotch inventor, who, after years of ill-success, establishes 
his claims. In his imperturbable dignity, he is slightly suspicious 
of the courtesy of the consul and the interest of Robin Gray. 
Young Robin Gray. 

Calvert, Lieut. George. A young officer, who finds his only 
relaxation in dissipation, until his better feelings are aroused by 
love for Maggie Culpepper. His affection for her saves the 
real manliness of his character. The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. 
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Camperdown, Major-General. An American; better dressed 
than most Englishmen, but showing “no other signs of inferi- 
ority and plebeian extraction.” Lothaw (Condensed Novels). 

Camperdown, Mrs. Mary Ann. A beautiful woman of Hel- 
lenic type, who has invented a new religion of Woman Suffrage, 
Free Love, Mutual Affinity, and Communism. Lothaw (Con- 
densed Novels). 

Camperly, Mrs. One of Jack Hamlin’s ardent admirers. From 
her he escapes to the quiet home of Aunt Chloe. A Protégée 
of Jack Hamlin’s. 

Canterbridge, Lady. Francis Mainwaring’s cousin. A clever 
Englishwoman, who disturbs Bradley’s equipoise. A Phyllis of 
the Sierras. 

Captain Dick. See MACLEOD, RICHARD GRAEME. 

Captain Jim. A miner, whose generous and over-confiding 
nature allows him to become the tool of the worthless Lacy 
Bassett. Attracted by the showiness of the latter, he refuses 
to discountenance him, and, after supporting him in one disas- 
trous venture after another, he falls a victim to his parasite’s 
cowardly pistol. Captain Jims Friend. 

Carden, Mr. A Sacramento banker. A Waif of the Plains. 

Carmen. See De Haro. 

Caroline. See CATRON ; COVENTRY; JOHNSON. See also CARRY. 

Carpenter. The spokesman of the “ Vigilance Committee ” 
organized against the saloons of the transformed camp. The 
Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 

Carpenter, Mrs. Bob. Leader of the “set” in Buckeye Camp. 
The Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 

Carr, Miss Christie. Daughter of Philip Carr; a pretty and 
attractive girl, with much social tact, but less sunny and sanguine 
in temperament than her sister. Her practical and cautious 
nature puts her out of sympathy with her enthusiastic and un- 
businesslike father. Her presence of mind saves the life of her 
lover, George Kearney. Devils Ford. 

Carr, Miss Jessie. The younger of Philip Carr’s two daughters, 
and, like her sister, pretty and charming. She inherits her 
father’s enthusiastic nature. She becomes engaged to Fairfax 
Munroe. Devils Ford. 

Carr, Philip. A mining engineer, enthusiastic but weak and 
unpractical. He brings his city-bred daughters into a mining 
camp, where he becomes a partner. His elaborate and expen- 
sive methods of working the claim at Devil’s Ford are on the 
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point of bringing ruin to the mine, when nature, in the shape 
of a flood, interferes and carries the work to a successful com- - 
pletion. Devil’s Ford. 

Carroll, Captain Henry. A courteous and courageous young 
officer, whose passion for Maruja deserves a kinder fate. 
Through his boldness the compromising letters of Dofia Maria 
Saltonstall are rescued from Mr. Prince, and his presence is 
needed in the climax which throws Maruja irrecoverably into 
the arms of his rival. Maruja. 

Carry. See TRETHERICK. See also CAROLINE. 

Carstone, Mr. A prominent San Francisco banker. After test- 
ing Herbert Bly’s loyalty to Miss Cherry Brooks, he raises his 
salary to enable him to marry her. A Secret of Telegraph Hill. 

Carter, Edmund. Mrs. North’s lawyer, and a member of the 
family expedition which seeks to induce James North to return 
to the world. The Man on the Beach. 

Carter, Jim. A friend of Mary Foulkes and her family of dolls. 
A Mother of Five. 

Carter, Kitty. Pretty and bewilderingly complex to Barker’s 
loving comprehension. She also prefers poverty to wealth, if 
with the former she is assured of Barker. Barker’s Luck. 

Cass. See BEARD, CASSIUS. 

Cass, Henry. One of the robbers of Wells, Fargo & Cos 
boxes. While escaping with his confederates, he is killed in 
a “fair fight” by Kanaka Joe. Before his death he buries the 
stolen treasure. Found at Blazing Star. 

Castro, Don José. Friend of Governor Micheltorena. The 
Story of a Mine. 

Castro, Josita. One of Yerba’s school friends, who encourages 
her notion of relationship to the Arguellos. A Ward of the 
Golden Gate. 

Castro, Jovita. The Mexican girl who betrays the Sobriente 
claim for her American lover. The Story of a Mine. 

Catlins, Sol. An aggressive and successful pioneer. In spite 
of Jennie Miller’s contempt, he wins her by strategy. A 
Treasure of the Galleon. 

Cato. Courtland’s negro overseer. A leader of the negro voters 
at Redlands. After a quarrel with Higbee, the latter attempts 
his capture with bloodhounds. Sally Dows. 

Catron, Caroline. Wife of Roger Catron. Roger Catron’s 
Friend. 

Catron, Roger. After a life heretofore blameless and correct, 
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he suddenly goes wrong, deserts his wife for another woman, 
and goes rapidly down hill. One day he is picked out of the 
gutter and put in jail, and thence sent to an insane asylum, 
He escapes on the way, but is on the point of killing himself, 
when he comes to his senses, and seeks refuge in Captain 
Dick’s cottage. That gentleman, in his own humorous way, 
reinstates him in the good graces of his fellow-citizens and his 
wife. Roger Catron’s Friend. 

Catron, Mrs. Walker. Roger Catron’s rich sister-in-law, who 
takes Mrs. Roger Catron into her family on the supposed death 
of Roger. 

Cecily. Dick Bracy’s pretty cousin. She visits Dick and his 
Aunt Viney at the Hacienda de los Osos. A mutual interest 
soon ripens into love on both sides. The hacienda ghosts inter- 
fere with the course of true love, but the whole story of the 
mystery, as told by Dofia Felipa Peralte, brings about a res- 
toration of their wavering affections, and sets matters right. 
The Mystery of the Hacienda. 

Chalker. Mr. Masterman’s English groom. Mrs. Skaggs’s 
Husbands. 

Champney, Mr. An Englishman serving as “superintendent” 
on the Dows plantation. His love for his young mistress is 
hopeless and unselfish. Sally Dows. 

Charles. See THOMPSON. 

Charley. See MOUNTAIN CHARLEY. 

Cheek, Mr. Steward of H. M.S. Belcher. Mr. Midshipman 
Breezy (Condensed Novels). 

Cherokee Bob. A half-breed desperado, who blackmails Bland- 
ford and conducts an unsuccessful intrigue with Mrs. Demorest. 
The Argonauts of North Liberty. 

Cherokee Jack. A desperado, with a fondness for Dickens and 
a quiet fascination of manner. He gives the name of Kearney 
in introducing himself. “ Who was my Quiet Friend?” 

Cherokee Sal. The dissolute and irreclaimable mother of “the 
Luck.” She dies in giving him birth. The Luck of Roaring 

; Camp. 

Cherry. See Brooks, Miss CHERUBINA. 

Ching Long. A Chinaman who captures the fair stranger for 
NN. NN (Condensed Novels). 

Chitterlings, Bromley. A six-and-a-half-year-old boy at Doem- 
ville Academy, when the story opens. A few years later he 
appears as the Boy Avenger and Pirate Prodigy sailing along 
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the shores of Patagonia in a long, low, black schooner. The 
Hoodlum Band (Condensed Novels). 

Chivers, Godfrey. The spokesman of the band of highway- 
men. In the pursuit of his vocation, his methods are chival- 
rous, his language oratorical. “ The orator’s face was smooth 
and corrupt ; the full, sensual lips wrinkled at the corners with 
a sardonic humor.” “For all his cynical levity, for all his 
affected exaggeration, there was the ring of an unmistakable 
and even pitiable vanity in his voice, and a self-consciousness 
that suffused his broad cheeks and wréathed his full mouth.” 
Some years before his appearance as a highwayman, he has 
met the wife of Collinson on her way to join her husband at 
his home in the Sierras, and she has become his mistress and 
an accomplice in his crimes. In a Hollow of the Hills. 

Christie. See Carr. 

Chubb, Miss Clarissa. Mrs. Brimmer’s satellite. On account 
of her irreproachable connections, she is worthy of her patron’s 
notice. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Chubbuck, Milton. The assumed name of the poet of Sierra 
Flat, who is introduced as a bashful youth, witha weak face and 
moist, shy eyes like a rabbit’s, who acts as cook in McCorkle’s 
cabin. The poem, published in the “Sierra Flat Record” at 
advertising rates, makes a hit by its very worthlessness, and 
the whole community unite in a mock adulation of its author, 
who finally turns out to bea woman. The Poet of Sierra Flat. 

Chu Chu. Don Francisco’s bucking Californian mustang ; a 
beautiful but wild and uncertain filly, whose only affection is 
for Consuelo Saltello. Chu Chu. 

Chu Chu. A “staid and respectable filly of American pedigree,” 
who goes wild with excitement in the brisk air of the plains. 
Notes by Flood and Field. 

Chu Chu. A mule who likes to have her own way. Johnson’s 
Old Woman. 

Cicely. See PRESTON. 

Circe, Miss. Succumbs to the childish charms of Johnnyboy. 
Johnnyboy. 

Cissy. See APPLEBY, CECILIA JANE. 

Clara. See SANTIERRA and TRETHERICK, 

Clarence. See BRANT. 

Clarissa. Lady Selina’s maid. Selina Sedilia (Condensed 
Novels). 

Clarissa. See CHUBB. 
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Clark, Sal. Mrs. Markle’s maid servant. A sociable and senti- 
mental old maid. She imagines herself in love with Victor 
Ramirez, whom she believes to be an “ Eyetalian,” and, on his, 
death, she arrays herself in mourning. Gabriel Conroy. 

Clarkson. A citizen of Angel’s. The Transformation of Buckeye 
Camp. 

Clementina. See HARKUTT. 

Clinch, James. A most prosaic American business man, with 
a contempt for German moderation. He wanders through 
Sammtstadt and visits a quaint dye-house, where a German 
maiden offers him wine. Overcome by sleep, he learns in his 
dreams of the manners of his German ancestors. A Legend of 
Sammtstadt. 

Clinch, Col. Ringwood. A typical colonel of the extreme 
West. He is so sensible as to deliver a package of greenbacks 
when taken at a hopeless disadvantage, and proves his courage 
in the pursuit of the robbers as well as in checkmating the 
schemes of the express company’s bullying agent. Snow-Bound 
at Eagle’s. 

Clytemnestra. See MORPHER. 

Collinson, Sadie. The unfaithful wife of Collinson. Though 
hating her association with Chivers, she sees no escape from 
her environment, and is unable to throw off the fascinating 
influence of her paramour. She travels under the pseudonym 
of Mrs. Barker. In a Hollow of the Hills. 

Collinson, Seth. The proprietor of a rude hostelry in the Sierras. 
A melancholy patience characterizes his speech and action. 
He has preceded his wife into the new West to make a home 
for her. There he waits for her coming, until hope is crushed by 
the rumor of her death. When his wife does appear, stumbling 
upon his retreat by accident, “the man of simple directness 
and no imagination saw only his wife before him, —a little 
breathless, a little flurried, a little disheveled from rapid riding 
as he had sometimes seen her before, but otherwise un- 
changed.” But the alterations in voice and manner caused by 
her reckless life with Chivers warn the husband that the wife 
of his young manhood is dead, though she appears visibly in 
the flesh. He dies in the belief that he has seen a vision. In 
a Hollow of the Hills. 

Concepcion. The housekeeper at Masterton’s adobe. “A 
wrinkled Indian woman, brown and veined like a tobacco leaf.” 
A Convert of the Mission. 
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Concha. The old Mexican maid servant at the Rancho de los 
Cuervos. A Blue Grass Penelope. 

Concho. A simple-minded Mexican miner, who possesses a 
large vocabulary of secular and ecclesiastical curses. Pedro 
strangles him to prevent him from claiming the mine. The 
Story of a Mine. 

Conroy, Gabriel. An uncouth but gentle giant, of superb 
physique, but modest and diffident in manner and perfectly 
simple and sincere in character. He escapes from Starvation 
Camp in the Sierras with his littlé sister Olly, and takes a 
squatter’s claim at One Horse Gulch, where he finds a little 

gold, and where he,earns a reputation as a nurse for the sick. 
Mme. Devarges, a divorcée and adventuress, learns of the 
presence of silver in his claim, and, assuming the name of 
Grace Conroy, his sister, who is the real owner of the property 
by inheritance from Dr. Paul Devarges, begins proceedings 
against Gabriel, but, being saved by him from drowning, 
changes her mind and marries him instead. The silver is 
found, and Gabriel becomes rich. He is accused of killing his 
wife’s former suitor and accomplice, Victor Ramirez, and does 
all in his power to sacrifice himself in order to save her, 
whom he believes to be the guilty person ; but on the testimony 
of Henry Perkins, alias Henry Devarges, he is acquitted. He 
had married simply to give his little sister a companion, but 
the birth of a child draws him towards his wife, who has loved 
him for some time, though her motives in marrying him were 
wholly selfish. Gabriel Conroy. 

Conroy, Grace. Gabriel Conroy’s sister ; fifteen years old when 
the story opens, with an exquisite little figure, an oval face, and 
dark eyes shaded by long lashes. She escapes from Starvation 
Camp in the Sierras with her lover, Philip Ashley. At her 
bidding, the latter, whose real name is Arthur Poinsett, returns 
to the camp to carry aid to the others, but he basely deserts 
her, and she seeks help at the Presidio at San Geronimo. The 
Comandante, Don José Salvatierra, touched by her beauty and 
helpless condition, adopts her as his daughter, with the name 
of Dolores. To conceal her identity and to give color to the 
story that she is Don José’s daughter by an Indian princess, 
her face is daily stained by her maid. After Don José’s death 
she lives at the rancho in the rôle of religieuse, and is famed 
throughout the country for her extraordinary beauty no less 
than for her good deeds, but later is reunited to her former 
lover and becomes Mrs. Poinsett. Gabriel Conroy. 
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Conroy, Mrs. Julie. See DEVARGES, JULIE. 

Conroy, Olympia. Younger sister of Gabriel and Grace Conroy. 
A frank and impetuous little girl, devoted to her brother Gabe 
with a half sisterly and half maternal affection. Gabriel 
Conroy. 

Consuelo. See SALTELLO. 

Corbin, Jo. The gloomy, laconic, and ill-fated person who, being 
“drove hard by his partner, Tom Jeffcourt,” kills him with 
his own revolver, and spends the rest of his life in a patient 
expiation. The last act of this is the offering of himself in 
Jeftcourt’s place to the Southern cause. When Jeffcourt’s 
sister, who has demanded this sacrifice and has come to release 
him from it, is killed by a bullet intended for him, he falls on 
his bayonet in final despair. Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 

Coriander. See LADY CORIANDER. 

Corwin, Ezekiel. A shrewd, calculating, and self-sufficient 
Connecticut Yankee. He serves Blandford as “hired man” 
until the disappearance of the latter. Corwin then drifts to 
California, and does a thriving business with patent medicines 
among the unsuspicious natives. He assists Mrs. Demorest in 
a romantic escapade, and returns with her to North Liberty. 
The Argonauts of North Liberty. 

Count Ferdinand. See Gopoy, SEÑOR. Thankful Blossom. 

Courtland, Colonel. Formerly a Union soldier. He becomes 
interested in Southern lands at a time when residence in the 
South is dangerous. As the manager of a land syndicate, he 
defends his interests with great courage. Sally Dows. 

Coventry, Lady Caroline. A beautiful young lady, beloved 
by Faraday Little, whom she finally marries after a thrilling 
balloon-voyage which she accidentally takes with him. Hand- 
some is as Handsome does (Condensed Novels). 

Cranch, Jack. A bluff seaman, not amenable to priestly in- 
fluence. He deserts his ship off the California coast, taking the 
captain’s infant daughter with him in the dingy. Being pur- 
sued, he leaps overboard and makes his escape through the surf 
to shore, thinking the baby will be found by his pursuers ; but 
the boat is hidden in the fog, and he learns years afterwards 
that the child was given up for lost. He then devotes himself 
to seeking her, and at last finds her in the rôle of acolyte at 
a mission, and with the name of Francisco. He also finds his 
happiness in Juanita, another foundling girl and the playmate 
of Francisco, and he carries the two away with him, the one as 
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his wife and the other as his ward and the heiress to her dead 
father’s wealth. At the Mission of San Carmel. 

Cressy. See MCKINSTRY. 

Crosby, Jack: Chartered jester on the Excelsior. A flippant 
passenger and castaway at Todos Santos, whose humor oft 
beguiles the weary way. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Culpepper. See STARBOTTLE. 

Culpepper, Boone. A misanthrope, known from his solitary 
habits as the “ Kingfisher of Dedlow,” who brings up his family 
in complete isolation. His death is as lonely as his life, and his 
body is found floating in a skiff with a charge of buckshot 
through the head ‘and shoulders. The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh. 

Culpepper, Jim. Brought up as a misanthrope in his lonely 
life on Dedlow Marsh, his sudden admiration for the civilized 
prettiness of Cicely Preston leads him to join the society of 
Logport. A wild career of dissipation brings him to the verge 
of suicide, from which he is saved at the eleventh hour. The 
Heritage of Dediow Marsh. 

Culpepper, Maggie. The lovely but uncivilized mistress of 
Dedlow Marsh. ‘Thrown by an accident among the people of 
Logport, she at first scorns their attempted refinement and then 
yields to its attractions, until the spectacle of her brother’s 
ruinous debauchery brings back a vehement love for the virtues 
of her primitive life. The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. 

Curson, Dick. A tall and strongly built man, with a “small 
and handsome mouth that lisped except when he was excited,” 
blue eyes, and “a perpetual smile of half-eynical good-humor.” 
He is stabbed by his mistress, Teresa, in a fit of jealousy, but 
readily forgives her when he recovers. In the Carquinez Woods. 

Curtis, Major. A member of Brant’s staff. Clarence. 

Curtis, Elijah. The “town drunkard ” of Tasajara. He escapes 
from his environment, takes the name of Fletcher, and in 
southern California regains his self-control. He attacks 
Harcourt through his journal, and gives up the struggle only 
upon the appeal of Clementina. A First Family of Tasajara. 

Custer, Harry J. A citizen from Scott’s Camp, California. 
A member of the syndicate of speculators formed for the pur- 
pose of pushing Malcolm MeHulish’s claim to his ancestral 
estates. He accompanies the pretended heir to Scotland, where 
his reputation for shrewdness receives a severe blow in his deal- 
ings with the astute McFen. The Heir of the McHulishes. 

Cyrus. See HAWKINS. 
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Dabney, Ben, or “ Uncle Ben.” “His avuncular title . .. an 
ironical tribute to his amiable incompetency and heavy good- 
nature.” He belies his reputation by turning out a man of 
considerable fortune, and declares his real name to be Ben- 
jamin Daubigny. In love with Cressy, he takes to the copy- 
book to repair his education, and tries to make up the quarrel 
between her fatherand the “ Harrisons” by buying the dis- 
puted boundary land. It afterwards appears that Ford has 
had an affair with Dabney’s deserted wife in Missouri. Dabney 
uses this fact to Ford’s disadvantage when he finds that the 
schoolmaster is in love with Cressy. Cressy. 

Dabney, Mrs. Ben. See PRICE, Lou. 

Daddy. See Downey. 

Dall, Mrs. A government Indian agent’s wife, for whom the 
wretched Elijah Martin, figuring as the chief of the Minyo 
Indians, conceives an ungovernable passion. A Drift from Red- 
wood Camp. 

Dan the Quartz Crusher. The original owner of Jinny. 
“Jinny.” 

D'Artagnan. One of the musketeers. The Ninety-Nine Guards- 
men (Condensed Novels). 

Dashboard. “The brilliant and fascinating.” A young New- 
Yorker, who attempts with some success to make a butt of the 
Man from Solano. The Man from Solano. 

Daubigny, Benjamin. See DABNEY, BEN. 

Davis, Mamie. A frivolous neighbor of the Hayses. A Night 
Oh EET 

Davis, Seth. A country lout with whom Cressy makes up an 
engagement to excite the emulation of the new schoolmaster, 
which, however, costs both his own and her dismissal. After 
the engagement is broken and Cressy has returned to school, 
Seth becomes Ford’s most dangerous rival. He attempts the 
master’s life during the encounter between the McKinstry 
forees and the sheriff’s posse, and afterwards, at the duel, 
with designs on them both, secretly fires on McKinstry from 
behind Ford. Cressy. 

Daws, Rev. Mr. Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Sandy 
Bar. He tries in vain to mediate between York and Scott. 
The Iliad of Sandy Bar. 

Dawson. Leader of the ambuscade at Wynyard’s Bar. The 
Sheriff of Siskiyou. 

Dawson, Jim. An intelligent farm-hand who befriends Rose 
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in sending for her father, and converses with Mrs. Randolph 
upon her erratic past. Through the Santa Clara Wheat. 

Dean, Abner. A ready man with his revolver. He informs 
Plunkett’s fellow-citizens of the old man’s deception. In 
“ Cressy,” he reappears as the Honorable Abner Dean, assem- 
blyman from Angel’s, who writes an editorial for the Indian 
Springs “Star” on the oceasion of the opening of the Eureka 
Ditch and the Big Bluff Extension. A Monte Flat Pastoral ; 
Cressy. : 

Dean, Octavia. A pupil of the Indian Spring school, enamored 
of Rupert Filgee. _ Cressy. 

Deane, Gideon. A poor young Methodist preacher, who is at 
first discouraged because he has not the eloquence to sway men 
with his words; but he saves a gambler from lynching by an 
act of unassuming courage, and his bravery, simplicity, unsel- 
fishness, and delicate kindness convert the dying gambler and 
earn for himself the friendship of the influential Jack Hamlin. 
He gives up the prospect of becoming a successful preacher in 
order to care for the widow and the fatherless by marrying 
Mrs. Hiler. An Apostle of the Tules. 

Decker, Mrs. Elsie. A heartless, pretty, and hypocritical 
young woman, who encourages the attentions of John Oakhurst 
in order to divert any suspicions that her husband may enter- 
tain of her intimacy with Dick Hamilton. A Passage in the 
Life of Mr. John Oakhurst. 

Decker, Joseph. A master carpenter. The obtuse and 
blindly loving husband of a heartless and unfaithful wife. A 
Passage in the Life of Mr. John Oakhurst. 

Deeside, Lady. A clever and decorous coquette, who utilizes 
Mrs. MacSpadden as a shield for her intrigues. The consul 
receives by accident the rose and note intended for Kilcraithie, 
and thus is able to detect her and assure MacSpadden of his 
wife’s innocence. A Rose of Glenbogie. 

Deeside, Sir Allan. “A bookish, simple, unsuspectin’ creeter.” 
While he is reciting a moving tale of marital unfaithfulness, 
his wife prepares to meet the hot-headed Kileraithie. After the 
latter’s encounter with the Frenchman, Deeside manceuvres to 
warn MacSpadden of the danger which is really his own. A 
Rose of Gilenbogie. 

De Ferrieres, Armand. A crazy Frenchman, who tries to con- 
ceal his age under a mask of cosmetics and elegant but fantas- 
tically old-fashioned clothes. He expresses himself in lofty 
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language and is proud of his position as a French gentleman, 
but secretly supports himself by menial work in the seclusion 
of his room. Abner Nott persists in calling him Ferrers. 
A Ship of ’49. 

De Haro, Carmen. A niece of Victor Garcia. ‘The whole 
expression of her face was piquancy that might be subdued by 
tenderness or made malevolent by anger.” When she learns 
that her skill with a pen has been used by her uncle for a 
dishonorable purpose, she uses her adroitness for the advan- 
tage of Thatcher. Her drooping eyelids and broken English 
are more effective in the Congressional lobby than the expe- 
rience of Mrs. Hopkinson. She becomes the wife of Thatcher. 
The Story of a Mine. 

Delatour, Mrs. A refined woman, who draws from Nature all 
needful compensation for poverty and bereavement. As “ White 
Violet,” the mysterious contributor to “The Excelsior Maga- 
zine,” she stirs the self-complacency of Hamlin and attracts 
the rough but sympathetic Bowers to her side. In his affection 
she finds her “rest.” A Sappho of Green Springs. 

Delatour, Bob. The aggressive son of Mrs. Delatour, who 
wonders what his “ God-forsaken famerly” would do without 
him. His family regard him as a “limb.” He alone knows 
the commercial value of poetry, and he straightway becomes 
a financier. Like all young people he yields to the charms of 
Jack Hamlin, who saves him from his first wrong-doing. A 
Sappho of Green Springs. 

Delatour, Cynthia. Eldest daughter of the Delatour family. 
She confronts the redoubtable Hamlin “ with a certain dignity, 
half real, half affected, but wholly charming.” A Sappho of 
Green Springs. 

Delatour, Eunice. Cynthia’s sister, graced with a “ piquant 
upper lip.” A Sappho of Green Springs. 

Delfosse, Monsieur. A French guest at Glenbogie House. He 
is a rival of Kileraithie for the favor of Lady Deeside. A 
Rose of Glenbogie. 

Demander. See SHARPE. 

Demorest. A partner of George Barker. As extravagant in 
speech as he is honorable in conduct. The three miners are 
rewarded for their perseverance by the discovery of a rich 
“pocket.” Barker’s Luck. 

Demorest, Dick. A comrade of Blandford’s youth. A chival- 
rous but dissipated young man. He meets Joan Blandford by 
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chance, and, ignorant of her relation to his friend, learns to 
love her. He is persuaded by the frightened wife to leave 
North Liberty, but after the supposed death of her husband he 
returns to marry her. In California, he discovers after some 
years the infidelity of the woman he loves, and relinquishes his 
claim upon her. The Argonauts of North Liberty. 

Demorest, Mrs. Joan. See BLanprorp, Mrs. JOAN. 

Denise, Madame. One of the opera třoupe entertained at Los 
Osos. A Mæcenas of the Pacific Slope, 

Dennis. See McCArrrey. 

Dent, Ridgeway. An educated and brilliant young man, who 
falls in love with Jimny M’Closky at first sight. He is stabbed 
in the back by a rejected suitor of Jinny, but is nursed back 
to health by her and eventually becomes engaged to her. The 
Rose of Tuolumne. 

Denville, Terence. A daredevil Irish boy, who fights duels, 
distinguishes himself at Waterloo, and marries Blanche Sack- 
ville, the love of his youth. Terence Denville (Condensed 
Novels). 

Despard, Captain Jack. A product of the lawless and des- 
perate life of the pioneer cities ; a true man to his friends; a 
desperado in the eyes of primitive justice. He is saved from 
drowning by Martin Morse, whom he in turn rescues from a 
similar death. He at last meets death by hanging. In the 
Tules. 

Devarges, Henry. Brother of Paul, with whose wife he has 
eloped, afterwards separating from her. He becomes an in- 
terpreter and translator of Spanish under the name of Henry 
Perkins. In this character he appears while at work as a 
frowzy and choleric old man ; in the afternoon he is the antique 
dandy, with dyed hair, cosmetics, and old-fashioned clothes. 
He still loves Madame Devarges, or Mrs. Conroy, as she has 
become, and is jealous of her. His testimony as to the death 
of Ramirez acquits Gabriel, but the reader is left in doubt as 
to whether Devarges himself may not have been the real mur- 
derer after all. Gabriel Conroy. 

Devarges, Julie. Divorced wife of Dr. Paul Devarges; a 
woman of many affairs, in which real love has played but a 
small part. Learning of her former husband’s discovery of 
silver and bequest of the land containing it to Grace Conroy, 
she assumes the latter’s name and commences proceedings 
against Gabriel Conroy, who holds a squatter’s title to the 
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land; but being saved from drowning by Gabriel, she abandons 
the plan and seeks to gain the same ends by marrying him. 
She comes to love him, however, as she has never loved befores 
and, after he is acquitted of the murder of her former lover, 
Victor Ramirez, a real affection for her is awakened in his heart 
by the birth of their child. She is a small, light-haired woman, 
with a pretty smile. Gabriel Conroy. 

Devarges, Dr. Paul. A distinguished naturalist, who has been 
unhappy in his domestic affairs. He joins Captain Conroy’s 
unfortunate party of emigrants and dies of starvation in the 
Sierras, after telling Grace Conroy of his discovery of silver 
and bequeathing the land grant to her. Gabriel Conroy. 

“Dewdrop, Dorothy.” This is the pseudonym of the poetess 
who calls on Don José Sepulvida in response to his invitation. 
She is “a tall, large-featured woman, with an extraordinary 
quantity of blond hair parted on one side of her broad fore- 
head.” Don José finds to his astonishment that her poetic woes 
are purely imaginary. A Knight-Errant of the Foot-Hiils. 

Dexter, Rev. Mr. A sententious clergyman resident in Lake- 
ville. He assists the Lane family in welcoming Uncle Sylves- 
ter. Their Uncle from California. 

Dick. The hostler who forms one of the partyin pursuit of the 
robbers, and guides his companions through a severe snow-storm 
to Hennicker’s mountain hostlery. Snow-Bound at Eagles. 

Dick. See Bracy ; Curson ; Demorest ; HALL; KEENE ; MAT- 
TINGLY ; NortH; RENSHAW ; SYLVESTER; WuiskEy Dick. 

Dick, Captain. See MACLEOD, RICHARD GRAEME. 

Diggs, Dr. David. A surgeon, who attends an elderly gentle- 
man suffering from acute hydrocephalus. No Title (Condensed 
Novels). 

Dimmick, Joe. A citizen of Simpson’s Bar. How Santa Claus 
came to Simpson’s Bar. 

Dittmann, Helling. A German ;°a witness for the defense in 
the murder trial. Gabriel Conroy. 

Dobbs, Expectant. At first Congressman Gashwiler’s private 
secretary, regarding his patron “ with a certain doglike expec- 
tancy.” Later he appears as a meek and hopeful office-seeker, 
dependent upon Gashwiler and lingering in Washington from 
month to month, comforting himself with promises and the 
recollection of past oratorical triumphs in Remus. The Story 
of a Mine ; The Office-Seeker. 

Dobbs, Mrs. Fannie. The wife of Expectant Dobbs. In the 
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last hours of the “ office-seeker ” she joins him. The Office- 
Seeker. 

Doctor, the. An excellent raconteur, who cannot brook any 
interruption whatever, not even an expression of interest, so 
that his friends preserve a complete and apparently inattentive 
silence whenever he shows signs of having a story to tell, and 
throughout the telling of it. A Ghost of the Sierras. 

Dodd, James. An officious deputy-sheriff; later, a “ road- 
agent.” Jessie Mayfield overhears a tumultuous interview be- 
tween this officer and Jeff Briggs. By strategy she settles the 
obligation and outwits Dodd. In the second phase of his 
career, he, with othe? robbers, attacks the stage-coach on which 
Jeff is express messenger, and captures the gold dust, but after- 
wards yields it up on the payment of twenty thousand dollars. 

- Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 

Dodd, William. A teamster, who presents her first doll to 
Mary Foulkes. A Mother of Five. 

Dolores. Colonel Starbottle’s lady (?) friend, whose undesirable 
presence at a dancing-party brings about two duels and two 
deaths. The Romance of Madroño Hollow. 

Dolores. Teresa’s friend and correspondent. In the Carquinez 
Woods. 

Dolores. See SALVATIERRA. 

Dofia Clara. See SANTIERRA. 

Doña Dolores. See SALVATIERRA. 

Doña Felipa. See PERALTE. 

Doña Isabel. See RAMIREZ. 

Doña Maria. See SALTONSTALL and SEPULVIDA. 

Dofia Ursula. The duenna of Dofia Isabel ; with “ discreet and 
mercenarily averted orbs.” The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Don Cesar, See ALVARADO and BRIONES. 

Don Francisco. The owner of Chu Chu ; the lover of Consuelo 
Saltello ; and the friend and mentor of Enriquez Saltello. Chu 
Chu ; The Devotion of Enriquez. 

Don José. See SALVATIERRA; SANTIERRA; SEPULVIDA; WILES. 

Don Juan. See BRIONES and SALVATIERRA. 

Don Miguel. See BRIONES. 

Don Pedro. See Ruiz. 

Don Ramon. See RAMIREZ. 

Dorman, Low. A young half-breed, son of a white man and a 
Cherokee woman. His name among the Indians is L’Eau Dor- 
mante. He is a man of fine physique and superior mental 
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abilities, very simple and straightforward, and wholly lacking 
any sense of humor. He lives encamped in a hollow tree in 
the Carquinez Woods, where he indulges his taste for solitude’ 
and botany, and collects plants and animals for a scientific 
society. He harbors the fugitive Teresa, with whom he falls 
in love after being jilted by Miss Wynn, and with whom he 
perishes in a forest fire. In the Carquinez Woods. 

Dornton, George. A professional gambler and notorious duel- 
ist, known as “Gentleman George.” His characteristics are 
“coolness, courage, and almost philosophic fatalism.” He is a 
faithful friend to Tappington Brooks. After the Vigilance 
Committee has routed the gambling fraternity out of San Fran- 
cisco, he reappears as a dashing stockbroker, and is reported as 
being about to marry Mrs. Brooks. A Secret of Telegraph Hill. 

Dorotea. See SALTONSTALL. 

Downey, Daddy and Mammy. An aged and saintly couple, 
the pets of the mining-camp at Rough-and-Ready. They live 
on the bounty of their neighbors, and Daddy is made postmaster 
and treasurer of certain charitable funds. After five years 
they suddenly disappear, and the funds disappear at the same 
time. It then comes out that Mammy’s real name is George 
F. Fenwick, and Daddy’s is Jem Flanigan, and that both are 
actors and swindlers from Australia. Two Saints of the Foot- 
Hills. 

Dows, Captain Masterton. Sally’s father ; a Southern land- 
owner. He “never lifted his head again after Richmond was 
taken, and drank himself to death.” Colonel Starbottle’s Cli- 
ent ; Sally Dows. 

Dows, Miss Mirandy. A Southern gentlewoman, Miss Sally’s 
aunt and guardian. Her “old beliefs had given way to a half 
cynical acceptance of new facts.” Sally Dows. 

Dows, Sally. A vivacious Kentucky girl, cousin to the Jeff- 
courts. In “Colonel Starbottle’s Client,” she conducts a 
religious correspondence with Corbin, and awakens in her 
cousin Julia a jealousy which prompts a violent attack upon 
that innocent and unsuspecting man. After the war, somewhat 
sobered by responsibilities, she prefers business to sentiment, 
and conducts her plantation according to Northern methods, 
protecting herself the while against a multitude of suitors, 
She saves Courtland’s life, endangering her own, and at last 
yields her independence and surrenders to the Northerner, 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client ; Sally Dows. 
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Drummond, Cyrus. A Northern capitalist, who visits Redlands 
with Courtland. In contrast with the latter, he is strongly 
affected by sectional prejudice. Sally Dows. 

Drummond, Peter. A facetious miner and comrade of Beard 
at Blazing Star. Found at Blazing Star. 

Duchesne, Dr. A pioneer physician and surgeon, resident at 
different times in various towns and mining-c amps of California. 
“Of a naturally refined nature and liberal education,” frank, 
fearless, and skillful ; popular with mèn, women, and children. 
We first find him the resident physician of Smith’s Pocket, 
where he becomes a friend of the schoolmaster, Mr. Gray, to 
whom he reveals his Suspicions of M’liss’s connection with her 
father’s death. In “The Man on the Beach,” he attends the 
baby and James North in their respective illnesses. While at 
Brown’s Ferry, he attends Mornie Nixon, and saves the lives 
of the Twins of Table Mountain by his courage, presence of 
mind, and knowledge of human nature. In “A Millionaire of 
Rough and Ready,” he treats poor Slinn, the paralytic. In 
“Cressy,” he extracts the ball from McKinstry’s hip after the 
duel. In “The Chatelaine of Burnt Ridge,” he attends Jose- 
phine Forsyth’s wounded stranger. While stationed at Buck- 
eye Camp, he attends the wounded Saunders and Shuttleworth 
and covers their discomfited retreat. In “A Convert of the 
Mission,” his advice to the nervously exhausted circuit preacher, 
Stephen Masterton, brings about a wonderful cure. He attends 
Martin Morse, at the request of Jack Despard, and brings him 
safely through an attack of “tule fever.” In “Gabriel Con- 
roy,” he is surgeon to the relief party which visits Starvation 
Camp, and he attends Jack Hamlin in his failing health and on 
his deathbed. M’liss; The Man on the Beach; The Twins of 
Table Mountain ; A Millionaire of Rough and Ready ; Cressy ; 
The Chatelaine of Burnt Ridge ; The Transformation of Buckeye 
Camp; A Convert of the Mission ; In the Tules ; Gabriel Conroy. 

Duchess, the. “The superlative of beauty, wealth, and posi- 
tion.” Lothaw (Condensed Novels). 

“Duchess, the.” One of the outcasts ; a young woman of no 
reputation. She and the others carefully keep all knowledge 
of their real character from Piney Woods, and she and Piney 
perish from cold and hunger in each other’s arms. The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat. 

Dumont, Jack. Miss Sally’s cousin. A young Frenchman in- 
terested in the Freedman’s cause. As a member of the Dows 
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family, he takes part in the family feud, and uses a “scatter 
gun” upon Higbee. Sally Dows. 

Dumphy, Mrs. Jane. Peter’s wife; one of the starving emi- 
grants. Crazed by hardship, she carries a bundle of rags, which 
takes the place in her mind of her dead child. She dies after 
seeing a vision of the rescuing party. Gabriel Conroy. 

Dumphy, Peter. He deserts the starving band of emigrants on 
learning of a mysterious something hidden by Dr. Devarges. 
He escapes, and the information which he gets from Dr. 
Devarges’s cache as to the location of gold and silver stands 
him in such good stead that in five years he has accumulated 
millions, and is a leading banker and capitalist of San Fran- 
cisco. His brusqueness gives him an undeserved reputation 
for frankness and honesty. “To a conceit that was so out- 
spoken as to be courageous, to an ignorance that was so freely 
and shamelessly expressed as to make hesitating and cautious 
wisdom appear weak and unmanly beside it, Mr. Dumphy added 
the rare quality of perfect unconscientiousness unmixed with 
any adulterating virtue.” He is always loud and emphatic in 
his enthusiasm for California. Gabriel Conroy. 

Duncaster, Lord. An anglicized Scot. The McHulish lands 
form a part of his estate, and he is the McHulish. The Heir 
of the McHulishes. 

Dunn, Jim. Sheriff of Yolo, shot and wounded by the escaping 
Teresa. One of Miss Nellie Wynn’s suitors and, being pos- 
sessed of worldly goods, the one most favored by her father, as 
well as by the young lady herself in her more serious moments. 
He is honest and no coward. He perishes in the forest fire 
which burns the Carquinez Woods. In the Carquinez Woods. 

Dunshunner, Lord. An impecunious Englishman, whose title 
attracts Louise Macy. A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Du Page, Marie. A schoolmate of Miss Kitty Lane. A favor- 
ite and the prospective heir of Enoch Lane. The dramatic 
artifices of “Uncle Sylvester” at first alarm her, she then 
becomes curious as to his intentions, and in the end begs for- 
giveness for her distrust. The fortune unearthed proves to be 
the legacy bequeathed her by Enoch Lane. Their Uncle from 
California. 


Edgardo. Lady Selina’s lover, with a past as shady as hers. 
He engages Burke the Slogger to wreck the train which is 
bringing his wife to Sloperton Grange, and, failing in this, he 
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employs another villain for a similar dire purpose and with 
better success. He perishes with Lady Selina in the explosion 
which ruins the church where they have gone to be married. 
Selina Sedilia (Condensed Novels). 

Edward. See Sir EDWARD. 

Eleanor. See KEENE. 

Elijah. See Curtis and MARTIN. 

Elisha. See BRAGGS. 

Elsbeth. See PRINCESS ALEXANDRINE ELSBETH MARIE STEPH- 
ANIE VON WESTPHALEN-ALSTADT. 

Elsie. See DECKER and Kirxsy. 

Emile. See L’HOMMADIEU. 

Enriquez. See SALTELLO. 

Esteban. See PADRE ESTEBAN. 

Eunice. See DELATOUR. 

Euphemia. See HARKUTT. 

Expectant. See DOBBS. 

Ezekiel. See Corwin. 


Fagg, David. “He was a good sort of fellow, but he lacked 
manliness and spirit.” After achieving wealth by a stroke of 
luck, he falls in love with Miss Nellie Robins, but finding her 
more interested in Rattler than in him, he lends that gay 
deceiver money enough to set him up in business and enable 
him to marry. He then leaves for his home in the East, but is 
lost at sea on the way. The Man of No Account. 

Fairfax. See MUNROE. 

Fairfax, Mrs. An ardent Virginian secessionist and “ disciple ” 
of Marion. She leaves her husband because of his indolence 
in furthering the “cause,” and assists Marion in California. 
Mrs. Bunker is used to forward correspondence between them. 
The Conspiracy of Mrs. Bunker. 

Fairley, Bob. David Fairley’s runaway son, still loved and 
looked for by his sister Flip. Known in Sonora as Bob Ridley, 
and killed by Lance Harriott, who, ignorant of his victim’s 
identity, undertakes a search for Fairley after meeting Flip. 
Flip: A California Romance. 

Fairley, David. A querulous old chareoal-burner. He is de- 
ceived by the appearance of rock crystals in his charcoal- 
pits, and believes that he has discovered the secret of diamond- 
making. Over his slovenly ways Flip watches, through the 
days of her childhood, for to her he is “dad” and family. 
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The murder in the cabin completes the wreck of his mind. 
Flip: A California Romance. 

Fairley, Flip. The child of David Fairley. A little freckled “ 
nymph of the mountains, who fears neither man nor nature. 
Through love of a renegade brother, she ministers to homeless 
tramps and Chinamen, hoping that some day the prodigal may 
stray into her cañon, or that “some o’ these chaps might run 
across brother and do him a good turn for the sake of me.” 
Harriott’s frank and careless manner wins her childish affec- 
tion, and she protects him from discovery. During the suc- 
ceeding six months, Harriott sends her finery in which she 
decks herself, and, Cinderella-like, forgets the misery of home- 
life. This experience and her love for the desperado hasten her 
dawning womanhood. She dies with Harriott, suffocated in 
her father’s charcoal-pit. Flip: A California Romance. 

Fantine. A beautiful blonde of sixteen. “ One of those women 
who do wrong in the most beautiful and touching manner.” 
Fantine (Condensed Novels). 

Faquita. Maruja’s coquettish maid, employed by her mistress in 
matters of trust. Maruja. 

Faraday. See LITTLE. 

Farquier, Roger. A Washington departmental clerk and a 
dignified Southern gentleman reduced in circumstances. At 
the boarding-house conducted by himself and his wife live Mr. 
and Mrs. Hopkinson. The Story of a Mine. 

Father Felipe. The family priest of the Sepulvidas. He takes 
a more than paternal interest in the safety of Don José’s life 
and property. A Knight-Errant of the Foot-Hills. 

Father Felipe. Priest of the Mission of San Antonio. An old 
man, gentle, courteous, and refined in manner and bearing, but 
unpicturesque and old-fashioned in dress. He is the friend and 
counselor of Doña Dolores Salvatierra. Gabriel Conroy. 

Father José Antonio Haro. See Haro. 

Father Pedro. The padre at San Carmel, to whom Sanchicha 
brings the little foundling. He adopts the little girl into the 
service of the Church, concealing her sex under the name 
of Francisco, and taking upon himself the entire care of the 
child. He brings her up as an acolyte, and loves her with all 
a father’s love. It is only after many struggles and subter- 
fuges that he is prevailed upon to confess the truth and give 
her up to Cranch, her rightful guardian. At the Mission of 
San Carmel. 
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Father Pedro. One of Clarence Brant’s instructors at the 
Jesuits’ College. A Waif of the Plains. 

Father Sobriente. The principal of the Jesuits’ College at 
San José. The good padre, who is aware of the parentage of 
his pupil Clarence Brant, treats him with great tact and ten- 
derness. A Waif of the Plains. 

Father. See PADRE. : 

Faulkner, Miss Matilda. A young Southern woman, whose 
zeal for the “cause” leads her to enlist as a Confederate spy. 
Under the pretext of preserving family papers, she enters 
Brant’s headquarters, and from “ Gray Oaks” maintains a sys- 
tem of signals withthe enemy. But with the growth of her love 
for Clarence, she regrets her share in his undoing and confesses 
tohim. Clarence, perceiving that she is but a tool in the hands 
of a seeming mulatto woman, who eventually proves to be his 
wife, gives the girl a “safe-conduct” to Washington. At the 
close of the war, in which his wife is killed, she marries him. 
Clarence. 

Faulkner, Ned. A chivalrous and peculiarly sensitive young 
man, who, driven by the dishonesty of others to “take the 
road,” finds himself in an equivocal position with the young 
woman whom he loves. Happily, the outcome of the story 
mends his fortunes. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Fauquier, Brant. See Brant, HAMILTON. 

Fauquier, Jim. A sententious resident of Blazing Star. Found 
at Blazing Star. 

Felipa. See PERALTE. 

Felipe. See FATHER FELIPE. 

Fenwick, George F. See Downry, DADDY AND MAMMY. 

Ferdinand. See Gopoy. 

Fergus, Simon. A vindictive old man, who prays at the camp- 
meeting for “ justification by faith,” while his shot-gun is still 
in his wagon. An Apostle of the Tules. 

Ferrières. See DE FERRIÈRES. 

Filgee, H. G. Father to Rupert and Johnny. Cressy. 

Filgee, Johnny. Ruperts younger brother. A youthful 
gossip, who, concealed in a tree, witnesses the duel between 
McKinstry and Ford, and sees Davis fire on McKinstry. 
Cressy. 

Filgee, Rupert. The most promising pupil of the Indian 
Spring school. A handsome youth, adored by the girls, whom 
he despises. He assists “Uncle Ben” at the copy-book, and 
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afterwards, when the latter leaves Indian Spring for Sacra- 
mento in his character of man of fortune, accompanies him as 
private secretary. Cressy. 

Fitz Harry, the Hon. Captain. A visitor at Oldenhurst, ad- 
dicted to foraging on the sideboard. A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Flanigan, Jem. See Downry, DADDY AND Mammy. 

Flash, Hon. Jackson. Has a bloodless rencontre with Colonel 
Starbottle. An Episode of Fiddletown. 

Plash-in-the-Pan. The ghost of an Elizabethan sailor, who 
appears to be “a man of choleric humor.” The Legend of 
Devil’s Point. 

Fletcher. See Curtis, ELIJAH. 

Flint. While employed as a carpenter by the Lanes, he dis- 
covers a bricked closet, containing a fortune in louis-d’or. 
The coins are removed during frequent visits, and are placed in 
circulation in California, whence Sylvester Lane traces them 
back to their source. Their Uncle from California. 

Flint, Harry. A penniless young man, who closely resembles 
Shelby Fowler and is persuaded by circumstances to assume 
his name. This event heralds his prosperity. Among Fowler’s 
effects he discovers several “ daguerreotypes of pretty faces, 
one of which was singularly fascinating to him.” A year 
later he encounters in England the original of the portrait, and 
learns that he bears her brother’s name. Out of a Pioneer’s 
Trunk. 

Flip. See FAIRLEY. 

Flora. North’s aged Indian handmaid. The Man on the Beach. 

Flynn, Senator. A dispenser of official patronage. John 
Milton Harkutt declines the “government berth ” tendered by 
the Senator at the suggestion of Mrs. Ashwood. A First 
Family of Tasajara. 

Flynn, Tom. A miner from Virginia; a “good-natured but 
not over-bright giant,” with a blond mustache. How Santa 
Claus came to Simpson’s Bar ; The Fool of Five Forks. 

Flynn, Tom. A San Francisco gambler. He is deceived by 
Flint’s resemblance to Fowler, and buys at an auction sale the 
latter’s portmanteau, which he presents to Flint. Upon his 
advice the young man assumes the name of the man whom he 
resembles. Out of a Pioneer’s Trunk. 

Flynn, Tom. See Brant, CoL. HAMILTON. 

Folinsbee, Old Man. A Yankee in California. The Romance 
of Madroño Hollow. 
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Folinsbee, Jack. Son of “old man Folinsbee.” He is instru- 
mental in having Colonel Starbottle and his mistress ejected 
from a ball-room. The affair results in a duel with Culpepper 
Starbottle, in which the latter is killed, and in another with the 
gallant colonel, who kills Folinsbee. The Romance of Madroño 
Hollow. 

Folinsbee, Jack. A handsome but worthless young man, who 
has wrecked his health and his fortune by dissipation and gam- 
bling. He makes love to the heiress, Peggy Moffatt, who loves 
him much better than he deserves. He dies, fortunately for 
both, before he can redeem his promise to Jack Hamlin to 
marry her. An Heiress of Red Dog. 

Folinsbee, Miss Jo. Daughter of “old man Folinsbee ;” a 
pretty and attractive girl, with a chip hat and blue ribbons. 
She is much admired in the settlement. In “The Iliad of 
Sandy Bar,” she is called the Lily of Poverty Flat. “The Ro- 
mance of Madroño Hollow ” records the story of young Cul- 
pepper Starbottle’s love for her. The Iliad of Sandy Bar; The 
Romance of Madroño Hollow. 

Folinsbee, John. A miner who has made his “pile” in Cali- 
fornia, and who, to please the boys, hunts up Peter Schroeder 
in the Fatherland. Peter Schroeder. 

Foo-Yup. The Chinese servant at The Lookout. A Phyllis of 
the Sierras. 

Ford, Mistress. A patrician dame of Morris County ; a warm- 
hearted advocate of the Continental cause. Thankful Blossom. 

Ford, Jack. A sentimental youth of twenty, master of the In- 
dian Spring school. He is in love with Cressy, though he lacks 
the resolution to love her openly, or to promise her marriage. 
After extricating himself from many difficult situations, into 
which the jealousy of her other lovers and the falseness of his 
own position place him, he is considerably surprised by Cressy’s 
marriage to Joe Masters. Cressy. 

Ford, John. Nicknamed “'The Old Man.” An energetic, gen- 
erous, and sensitive boy of nineteen, one of the partners of the 
Lone Star Claim, and the life of the cabin. The four others, 
a lazy and shiftless set, are on the point of deserting him, when 
a stroke of luck puts him into prospective possession of a for- 
tune. He determines to share it with his partners, but the 
gold is buried by a landslide before they can reach it. The 
occurrence restores harmony, however, and points the way 
to prosperity. Left out on Lone Star Mountain. 
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Forester, Jenny. A gay young schoolmarm of San Francisco. 
The Fool of Five Forks. 

Forsyth, Josephine. An energetic young woman who succeeds ` 
to her uncle’s estate at Burnt Ridge, and carries on its business 
with masculine independence. Her womanly sympathies are 
first aroused by the stranger whom she finds wounded and un- 
conscious in the road, and ħelps to nurse through an operation 
and an imbecile convalescence. The Chatelaine of Burnt Ridge. 

Forsyth, Stephen. Josephine’s good-for-nothing brother. He 
throws Randolph from the ledge on the night of the accident 
in order to regain the money which the latter has won from 
him in gambling. Three months afterwards, when trying to 
pillage his sister’s desk in her absence, he is surprised by Ran- 
dolph. The shock of seeing his would-be assassin shakes the 
sick man back to his reason. The Chatelaine of Burnt Ridge. 

Forsyth, Thomas. A very disagreeable old person, shiftless 
and incompetent, with a sentimental eye to his wrongs under 
the domestic patronage of his independent daughter. The 
Chatelaine of Burnt Ridge. 

Forsyth, Mrs. Thomas. Josephine’s mother, and one of her 
husband’s species. The Chatelaine of Burnt Ridge. 

Foulkes, Mary. The happy mother of five dolls, and the play- 
fellow of the “boys ” along the express route. A Mother of Five. 

Fowler, Shelby. An adventurer who disgraces his name in 
Australia, and brings upon his family the enmity of his accom- 
plice in crime, Australian Pete. Out of a Pioneer's Trunk. 

Francisco. The name with which Father Pedro christens the 
abandoned baby girl whom he devotes to the service of the 
Church, and brings up as an acolyte. When Cranch appears 
as her guardian, with the story of her parentage and of the 
wealth which awaits her, she surrenders to the allurements of 
the world, and leaves her foster father in heartless thoughtless- 
ness. “The past had no place in her preoccupied mind ; her 
bright eyes were full of eager anticipation of a substantial 
future.” At the Mission of San Carmel. 

Francisco. See Don FRANCISCO. 

Frank. See MAINWARING, FRANCIS. 

Fred. The young editor of the “ Excelsior Magazine.” Curious 
as to the identity of his contributor, “ White Violet,” he under- 
takes a search for her, but is headed off by his friend Jack 
Hamlin. A Sappho of Green Springs. 

French Pete. A criminal pursued by the constable of Fisher’s 
Crossing. Flip: A California Romance. 
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French Pete. A Wagof Rough-and-Ready.. A Millionaire of 
Rough-and-Ready. 
Frisbee, Tom. See JEFFCOURT, Tom. 


Gabriel. See Conroy and LANE. 

Garcia, Manuel. The uncle of Pepita Ramirez. The keeper of 
the mission garden in whose coverts Masterton meets Pepita. 
A Convert of the Mission. 

Garcia, Victor. The unscrupulous unele of Carmen. To him 
come the bewildered Mexicans, Manuel and Miguel, with the 
tale of desertion. He persuades Carmen to forge the signature 
of Governor Micheltdrena, and then, with Roscommon, presents 
the claim to Congress. The Story of a Mine. 

Garnier, Monsieur. A young Frenchman in Maruja’s train ; 
clever, self-confident, and witty. His devotion is more con- 
trolled than that of his rivals. From start to finish he is never 
really in the race. Maruja. 

Gashwiler, Pratt C. A venal congressman, who maneuvres the 
Roscommon claim through the lower house, but is beaten in the 
Senate. Expectant Dobbs looks to this “ powerful influence ” 
in national affairs for an official recognition of campaign ser- 
vices, but is betrayed. The Story of a Mine ; The Office-Seeker. 

Genevra. See TOMPKINS. 

Gentleman George. See DorRNTON, GEORGE. 

George. See BARKER; CALVERT; Dornton; KEARNEY; 
Ler ; THomson ; TRYAN. 

George. A notorious gambler. His last name is not revealed, 
but it is said to be associated with “reckless hardihood, dissi- 
pation, and blood.” Gideon Deane saves him from lynching 


and converts him as he lies on his deathbed. An Apostle of the 
Tules. 


Gideon. See DEANE. 

Gildersleeve, Gus. A Western scout attached to the Peyton 
train. A Waif of the Plains. 

Giles, Mr. Putney. Lothaw’sagent. He gives a dinner-party. 
Lothaw (Condensed Novels). 

Gilroy. The leader of a band of squatters. He attempts the 
seizure of the Robles Rancho, and, failing, leads Jim Hooker 
into the desertion of his claim. Susy: A Story of the Plains. 

Godoy, Sefior. Secretary to the Spanish embassy. Under the 
name of “Count Ferdinand,” he visits Blossom Farm and in- 
troduces “ Baron Pomposo” to Thankful. Their visit leads to 
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the arrest of Abner Blossom on the charge of harboring spies. 
Thankful Blossom. 

Golightly, Charles Francis Adams. Aged ten; a pupil of 
Doemville Academy. He becomes a politician at an early age. 
The Hoodlum Band (Condensed Novels). 

Gow, Jamie. An assistant of Callender in his inventive ca- 
pacity. The proximity to the daughter creates a tenderness 
which is soon dissipated by distance. He leaves Scotland for 
Honduras, and there disposes of an invention. Young Robin 
Gray. 

Grace. See Conroy and NEVIL. 

Gray, Mr. The schoolmaster of Smith’s Pocket. He befriends 
the wayward M’liss and accomplishes much towards civilizing 
her. He isa young man of character and refinement, but rather 
impressionable. M’liss. 

Gray, Robert. A wealthy young American, who is called upon 
by his friend the consul to escort Ailsa Callender and her father 
to their home. The fresh simplicity and directness of the 
Scotch girl attract him, and by means of his yacht he contrives 
to visit her frequently. He offends the pride of the inventor 
by his generosity in the hour of their distress, but this extrava- 
gance only endears him to Ailsa. Young Robin Gray. 

Green, Stanton. The postmaster at Hickory Hill. He is saved 
from the results of his pilfering of the mails by Mrs. Baker, 
who acts under the impulse of that loyalty which is prevalent 
in frontier communities. The Postmistress of Laurel Run. 

Grey. A complacent young editor, who complies with the 
strange requests of the prodigal son. The Home-Coming of Jim 
Wilkes. 

Grey, John. A hermit of the Pacific coast, who is brought to a 
proper sense of his duty in life by a visit from a bright and 
beautiful young lady. The Princess Bob and her Friends. 

Greyson, Captain. Known as the gallant who indulged in 
“philanderin’” with Louise Macy. A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Grubbins. Breezy’s schoolmaster. Mr. Midshipman Breezy 
(Condensed Novels). 

Guest, Henry. The only son of Dr. West. Cast in his boy- 
hood upon his own resources, he becomes a mere tramp. He 
meets Maruja by chance, and his first steady feeling in life is 
love for her. Fascinated by his strong, wild nature, Maruja 
first fears and then loves him. She has agreed to fly with 
him, when the secret of his birth is disclosed, and she eventually 
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marries him as the rightful heir to Dr. West’s property. 
Maruja. 

Guest, Henry, Sr. See West, DR. 

Guild, Dr. The physician to whom Concho offers the little flask 
of quicksilver in payment for a dose of mercury. The Story 
of a Mine. 

Gunn, Amos. A New York finançier of irregular methods. 
To prevent a disclosure of the relations between his family and 
Flint, he plans to marry Kitty Làne. Her refusal and the 
sinister threats of Sylvester Lane hasten his departure for 
New York. Their Uncle from California. 

Gunn, Peter. A New York broker. The basis of his fortune 
is laid by. Flint’s peculations, and is augmented by the floating 
of wild-cat securities. Their Uncle from California. 

Guy. See HEAVYSTONE. 


Hale, John. A conscientious and somewhat forbidding young 
man, whose ideas of propriety, law, and order are so upset by 
the events of the story that he finds himself obliged to shield 
indirectly the robbers against whom his righteous indignation 
has been aroused. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Hale, Mrs. Josephine. A romantic young woman, who, long 
accustomed to the cold propriety of her husband, finds in the 
advent of two strangers beneath her roof the opportunity for a 
delightful flirtation with one of them. Her happiness in the 
memory of it is only enhanced when she learns that George Lee 
is a highwayman. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Hale, Minnie. Hale’s little daughter. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Hall, Dick. Familiarly known as Whiskey Dick. An oracle 
of the bar-rooms of Devil’s Ford. He has an admiration for 
“fash’nable young ladies,” and he manages to keep sober in 
the presence of Miss Christie Carr, to whom he is especially 
devoted, and to whom he makes himself very useful by dis- 
closing secrets in an artless and tactless way. He is a simple- 
hearted gallant, and Miss Carr’s frank and cordial manner 
towards him leads him to place an extravagant value on his 
own social graces. Devils Ford. 

Hall, Joe. Sheriff of Calaveras County. “A quiet, gentle, 
thoughtful man,” uncouth and unprepossessing, but faithful to 
his duty. In “ Two Saints of the Foot-Hills,” he reveals to 
their former friends the real characters of Daddy and Mammy 
Downey. He risks his life to protect his prisoner, Gabriel Con- 
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roy, from the lynchers, and then risks it again in attempting to 
recapture him single-handed. Two Saints of the Foot-Hills ; 
Gabriel Conroy. 

Hall, Seth. A deputy-sheriff in charge of Jack Despard on a 
Sacramento steamer. He is overcome by his prisoner, who 
escapes to the friendly shelter of Morse’s cabin. Jn the Tules. 

Hamilton, Dick. A rich banker and social leader, of good birth, 
education, and position. Killed by John Oakhurst in a duel 
about Mrs. Decker. It is then disclosed that he has been 
carrying on an intrigue with that lady, who has used Oakhurst’s 
devotion asa blind. A Passage in the Life of Mr. John Oakhurst. 

Hamlin, Jack. A peripatetic California gambler, famous as 
much for his easy audacity and the delicious fascination of his 
personality as for his success in his chosen profession. He 
always conducts a square game, and is as honest as it is possible 
for a gambler to be. While many fear his sarcastic wit, he is 
generally popular, and especially so with women and children. 
He is faithful to his friends, and always ready to help a fellow- 
mortal in distress. His chief pleasures are flirtation, badinage, 
and music, and he is fond of children. His tenor voice has had 
training in a church choir, and he is an enthusiastic organ- 
player. In person he is handsome, languid, and accurately 
dressed, with a pale “ Greek face” of “ Homeric gravity.” We 
first hear of him in “ The Idyl of Red Gulch,” where he is said 
to have thrown a decanter at the head of a confederate for 
mentioning Miss Mary’s name in a bar-room. Next, he falls 
in love with the wife of Brown of Calaveras, and is on the 
point of eloping with her, when Brown’s innocent trustfulness 
changes his mind, and he bravely flees from temptation. He 
is exiled from Sandy Bar by the vigilance committee. In 
“How Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar” and “ A Passage in 
the Life of Mr. John Oakhurst,” we learn that Mr. Hamlin 
is still in the profession. He becomes the confidant of Peggy 
Moffatt, the heiress of Red Dog, in her love affair. The Fool 
of Five Forks, with a stroke of “nigger luck,” breaks his bank. 
In “ Found at Blazing Star,” we find him conducting a game at 
Wingdam. In “An Apostle of the Tules,” he takes care of 
the dying gambler George, and forms a strange friendship with 
the preacher, Gideon Deane. He exchanges civilities with Don 
José Sepulvida, the Knight-Errant of the Foot-Hills, and offers 
to return the horse he has won from the drunken Roberto. 
Out of curiosity he seeks the unknown Sappho of Green Springs, 
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but from a more chivalrous motive he gives up the search at her 
request, and contents himself with quintupling the editor’s pay- 
ments for her poems. He isa friend of John Milton Harcourt, 
formerly of Tasajara, and his adviser in the affair with the 
editor of the “ Pioneer.” He visits Wayne’s Bar “ profession- 
ally,” and observes the coquetry of the wife of the Bell-Ringer 
of Angel’s. Heassumes the care of a simple and plain country 
girl, deserted by a fellow-gambler, and with great forethought 
and delicacy provides for her peace ‘and future welfare. He 
befriends Gabriel Conroy in his misfortunes, and, though ill 
himself, risks his life to save him from the lynchers. He en- 
tertains a sentimental passion for the mysterious Doña Dolores. 
He dies in the presence of his faithful servant Pete, after pre- 
tending conversion in order to ease the devout old negro’s mind. 
The Idyl of Red Gulch ; Brown of Calaveras ; The Iliad of Sandy 
Bar ; How Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar ; A Passage in the 
Life of Mr. John Oakhurst ; An Heiress of Red Dog ; The Fool of 
Five Forks ; Found at Blazing Star ; An Apostle of the Tules ; A 
Knight-Errant of the Foot-Hills ; A Sappho of Green Springs ; 
A First Family of Tasajara ; The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s ; A Pro- 
tégée of Jack Hamlin’s ; Gabriel Conroy. 

Hammersley, Jack. Mayor of San Francisco. One of the three 
original members of the Trust, his position in it expiring with 
his term, and descending upon his official successors until Yerba 
becomes of age. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Hank. One of the McKinstry household. Cressy. 

Harcourt. The more suggestive name that Harkutt and his 
family assume with the growth of their fortune. A First Family 
of Tasajara. 

Harcourt, Loo. The wife of John Milton Harcourt. She has 
been a servant in the Harcourt family, and the boy is disin- 
herited for his runaway marriage. She is in striking contrast 
to the buoyancy and assertiveness of her youthful husband. 
A First Family of Tasajara. 

Harkins, Jim. A scoundrel who defrauds the stockholders of Ex- 
celsior Ditch out of their rightful earnings, and who ultimately 
is compelled to disgorge the money. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Harkutt, Clementina. The eldest daughter of Harkutt. An 
unemotional nature, with concealed primitive instincts. She 
forms a weird friendship for Curtis, and waits for his regenera- 
tion. A First Family of Tasajara. 

Harkutt, Daniel D. Proprietor of the general store at Sidon. 
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A man who accommodates his ethical creed to suit circum- 
stances. The disappearance of Curtis and knowledge of a 
prospective railway give him advantages in speculation, which 
he uses relentlessly. A First Family of Tasajara. 

Harkutt, Mrs. Daniel D. The wife of the storekeeper. She 
wears “a singularly permanent expression of pained sympathy 
upon her face.” She is not out of harmony with the luxury 
that results from Harkutt’s speculation, but then appears as 
the “motherly hostess.” A First Family of Tasajara. 

Harkutt, Euphemia. The youngest daughter of Daniel Har- 
kutt. She marries a young surveyor, and when disillusionized 
returns to her home. A First Family of Tasajara. 

Harkutt, John Milton. An optimistic young reporter. His 
father disinherits him upon his marriage, and the young couple 
begin the struggle in San Francisco. After the death of his 
wife he meets Mrs. Ashworth. A First Family of Tasajara. 

Harlowe. Counsel for Royal Thatcher. The Washington law- 
yer in whose home Carmen brings Thatcher to her feet. The 
Story of a Mine. 

Haro, Father José Antonio. An enthusiastic Jesuit mission- 
ary of the eighteenth century in California. “Of tall and 
cadaverous aspect,” and “ lugubrious visage.” He meets Satan 
on a mountain-top, and is shown a vision of the decline of Span- 
ish power and the advent of the gold seekers. The Legend 
of Monte del Diablo. 

Haro. See De Haro. 

Harriott, Lance. A fugitive from justice, whom Flip Fairley 
finds in the woods and helps escape. He conceives a fondness 
for her and undertakes a search for her missing brother, Bob, 
not knowing that he himself has killed him under another name. 
When hard pressed by the pursuing officers, he overhears the 
truth told to old David Fairley by one of them and, in a passion 
of anger and despair, he shoots the man. He and Flip are 
found dead the next morning, suffocated at her father’s char- 
coal-pit, with their hands clasped in each other’s. Flip: A 
California Romance. 

Harrison. Dr. West’s foreman. Maruja. 

Harrison, Cal. A son of the Harrisons, who is a pupil at the 
Indian Spring school. Cressy. 

Harrison, Jim. Brother of Joe Harrison. He carries on the 
feud with McKinstry over a disputed boundary. He is Mc- 
Kinstry’s second in the duel. Cressy. 
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Harrison, Joe. Jim Harrison’s brother. Cressy. 

Harry. See CUSTER; FLINT ; PENDLETON; SLINN. See also 
HENRY. : 

Hathaway, Paul. A young man at the opening of the story. 
Secretary to the mayor of San Francisco, and afterwards a 
rising politician. He is the third and chance member of the 
Trust to whom Kate Howard commits her child. Bearing 
a merely formal relation to his ward for several years, he is ' 
suddenly called upon to play the active guardian to her honor. 
In meeting her he finds himself her lover ; and the course of 
his love is seriously complicated by his position, in which his 
duties as guardian come into conflict with the girl’s ignorance 
of her real parentage. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Hawkins, Cyrus. An eccentric and half-demented hypochon- 
driac, still faithful to a woman who has long since forgotten 
him. He is the laughing-stock of the camp on account of his 
many acts of folly. He is described as “ tall, finely formed, 
and dark bearded,” with “a pair of hazel eyes, very large, 
very gentle, but inexpressibly sad and mournful.” He rescues 
the husband of the woman he has loved so long from a cave-in 
at the mine, but in so doing meets his own death. The Fool of 
Five Forks. 

Hays. An inflexible pioneer character, affected neither by hard- 
ship nor prosperity. Morose and gloomily sectarian. The 
desertion of his wife and the elopement of his eldest daughter 
make of him a confirmed misanthrope. Death spares him the 
distress of dealing with Jack, his youngest son. A Night at 
“ Hays.” 

Hays, Annie. The eldest daughter of the Hays family. A 
Night at “ Hays.” 

Hays, ’Bijah. The eldest son of the Hays family. He threatens 
“to set up a rival establishment to his father’s.” A Night at 
“ Hays.” 

Hays, Jack. The dissolute son of the misanthrope. His con- 
tact with city life ruins him. On the night of his father’s 
death, he returns with “ Lottie,” but through fear never again 
meets him alive. A Night at “ Hays.” 

Hays, Jo. The companion of Tom’s wife on her visit to oe 
Pioneer Restaurant. In a Pioneer Restaurant. 

Hays, Zuleika. Her father’s housekeeper. A wearied, unen- 
thusiastie frontier girl of eighteen. A Night at “ Hays.” 

Heavystone, Guy. A powerful man, with a stern, rigid face 
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and a fierce and bloodthirsty disposition. He dies the death 
of Samson. Guy Heavystone (Condensed Novels). 

Henderson. Owner of a ranch in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
Flip: A California Romance. 

Henderson, Mayor. The member of the Trust who accompanies 
Hathaway to the Convent of Santa Clara. A Ward of the 
Golden Gate. 

Henderson, Joe. A Union man. Wynyard Marion shoots 
him in a duel growing out of a political dispute. The Con- 
spiracy of Mrs. Bunker. 

Hennicker. A man of shady reputation, who keeps a hostelry 
in the Sierras. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Hennicker, Zenobia. An untrained beauty of the Sierras, who 
does not want for sense and courage. She takes John Hale 
under her protection while he puts up at her father’s hostelry. 
Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Henry. See BENHAM. See also Harry. 

Herbert. See Bry. 

Hernandez, Mrs. The “rich widow of a coffee-planter.” 
Jamie Gow is led by her substantial charms to forget his 
Scotch lassie at Loch Dour. Young Robin Gray. 

Hickory. See Hunt. 

Hicks, Private. In Major Van Zandt’s command. Thankful 
Blossom. 

Higbee, Tom. A hot-headed young Southerner, unaware that 
the war is over. Heis struck in a quarrel by Courtland’s over- 
seer, Cato, and leads the attempt to capture the negro. Sally 
Dows. 

Hiler, Mrs, Marvin. The widow of a Methodist circuit-rider. 
Left in poverty, “prematurely old and prematurely disap- 
pointed,” she has “all the inexperience of girlhood with the 
cares of maternity.” She is apathetic and spiritless, and has a 
habit of sniffling. Gideon Deane takes pity on her forlorn con- 
dition, and gives up the prospect of becoming a successful 
preacher in order to marry her. An Apostle of the Tules. 

Hiler, Selby. Eldest child of Mrs. Marvin Hiler. An Apostle 
of the Tules. 

Hippolyte. A lover. La Femme (Condensed Novels). 

Hoffman. An American of German descent. During a ramble 
through the village of his ancestors he stumbles upon an august 
party, and is accidentally included in the photograph of the 
ducal family. This intrusion and the interest shown by the 
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Princess make him an object of suspicion to the officials. The 
Princess, masquerading as a dairymaid under the name of Els- 
beth, warns him of his danger, and to save her from unpleasant 
consequences he crosses the frontier. The Indiscretion of 
Elsbeth. : 

Home, Harry. An agent of the post-office department. He 
possesses a “ blending of urban ease with frontier frankness.” 
The Postmistress of Laurel Run. | 

Hooker, Jim. A youth whose sanguinary career dates from the 
perusal of dime-novel writings, and is limited to threats and 
large stories. Clarence Brant is fascinated by this bloodthirsty 
cattle-boy attached*to the Peyton train, and in his later life 
helps him in many ways. Jim portrays the melodrama on the 
California stage, and, after Susy Peyton’s entrance upon the 
same life, the two marry. A divorce soon follows, and Jim 
deserts the stage to engage in business. A Waif ofthe Plains ; 
Susy: A Story of the Plains ; Clarence. 

Hopkins, Cyrus. A farmer, upon whose family Jim Hooker 
makes his usual startling impression. Clarence Brant provides 
Jim with a claim adjoining the Hopkins ranch. Susy: A Story 
of the Plains. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Cyrus. The mother of the impressionable 
Phebe. With her daughter she accepts credulously the tales 
of Jim Hooker. Susy: A Story of the Plains. 

Hopkins, Phebe. A simple-minded country girl. Jim Hooker 
appears to her as a visitant from the great outlying world of 
romance. Susy: A Story of the Plains. 

Hopkinson, Josiah. A contractor for government supplies, 
resident in Washington. “ Nobody minded Hopkinson ; in the 
blaze of Mrs. Hopkinson’s fascinations, he was completely lost 
sight of.” The Story of a Mine. 

Hopkinson, Mrs. Josiah. The artful lobby worker. A woman 
of some beauty, and much knowledge of the weaknesses of 
Congressmen. She is retained by Wiles and Gashwiler to 
lobby for the possession of the Blue Mass Mine. The Story 
of a Mine. 

Hop Sing. A Chinese merchant. An intelligent and well-edu- 
cated gentleman. Wan Lee, the Pagan. 

Hornsby, Joe. Coroner at Red Chief’s Crossing. He mistakes 
Miss Porter’s freedom of manner for license, and is at once 
ostracized. Found at Blazing Star. 

Horseley. “Lottie’s” husband. A neighbor of Hays. Unlike 
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the latter, he is unable to forget his erring wife. A Night at 
“ Hays.” 

Horseley, Lottie. A San Francisco actress, with whom Jack 
Hays is infatuated. A Night at “ Hays.” 

Hoskins, Mr. Henry J. A grocer, and one of Hathaway’s 
political “backers.” A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Howard, Kate. A notorious woman of San Francisco, mother 
of Yerba Buena by Juan de Arguello. Having endowed the 
child with all her own property, she abandons her to the guard- 
ianship of a Trust of three, in order that her daughter may not 
know the shame of her birth. Afterwards, under the assumed 
name of Mrs. Argalls, Kate Howard discovers Colonel Pendle- 
ton in a hospital, and presents him with the proofs of her final 
marriage with Arguello, which gives Yerba a right to the name 
she has fancifully assumed. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Hunt, Hickory. One of the youthful pirates. The Queen of 
the Pirate Isle. i 

Hurlstone, James. A tempestuous spirit, embittered and hyster- 
ical in expression. Disheartened by the pursuit of his wife, he 
resolves upon suicide. Saved by Sefior Perkins, he escapes to 
the shelter of the mission at Todos Santos. In contrition, he 
confesses to Padre Esteban, and becomes his pupil. The quiet 
of his pastoral life is disturbed by his love for Eleanor Keene. 
He is saved from a dishonorable avowal by the solicitous padre, 
and decides to escape from his trial. The necessity of this sac- 
rifice is prevented by the discovery of his wife’s death. The 
Crusade of the Excelsior. 


Ignacio. Father José Antonio Haro’s pious muleteer, who 
rescues the priest from a bear. The Legend of Monte del 
Diablo. 

Incarnacion. A vaquero inthe employ of Judge Peyton. After 
the latter’s death Clarence retains him as steward. He brings 
his master the news of Pedro’s death. Susy: A Story of the 
Plains. 

Indian Molly. A servant of the Hales. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Inez. See BAXTER, Mrs. 

Ingomar. The keeper of the Wingdam Temperance Hotel. A 
large and powerful barbarian, whose real name is Abner. He 
comes from Illinois, where he has married Parthenia, a school- 
teacher from Boston. A Night at Wingdam. 

Isabel. See RAMIREZ. 
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Islington, Tom. A boy of fourteen when the story opens. He 
has formed a strange friendship with the bummer Johnson alias 
Skaggs, who makes him his heir. Later he appears in the 
East as lover of Miss Blanche Masterman. Mrs. Skaggs’s Hus- 
bands. 


Jack. See BRACE; Brown; CHEROKEE JACK; CRANCH; 
CROSBY ; Desparp ; Dumont; FOLINSBEE ; Forp ; HAMLIN ; 
Hayes ; OAKHURST ; PornpextTeR; Prince; Rices; SHIP- 
LEY ; SOMERS. See also JOHN and JOHNNY. 

Jackson. Mill-owner at Pine Clearing and a school trustee. 
The New Assistant at Pine Clearing. 

Jackson, Mr. Secretary of Don Diego Fletcher. A First 
Family of Tasajara. 

Jael. See Rasy. 

James. Rushbrook’s major-domo, a sagacious functionary. A 
Mæcenas of the Pacific Slope. 

James. See BOWERS ; HURLSTONE ; Nortu. See also JIM. 

Jamie. See Gow. 

Jason. “A middle-aged adventurer,” who has married Miss 
Circe. Johnnyboy. 

Jeff. See Briaes. 

Jeffcourt, Julia. Tom Jeffcourt’s sister. A young woman 
whose demand for vengeance upon her brother’s murderer is 
prompted by her jealousy of Miss Sally Dows. She falls in 
love with the object of her supposed hatred, and is planning 
flight with him from the war, when she is killed by a Yankee 
bullet. Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 

Jeffcourt, Mrs. Martha. Tom Jeffcourt’s mother, who tries to 
make the most out of Corbin’s self-imposed penance by “ bleed- 
ing” him for more and more money on her son’s fictitious share 
in Corbin’s “claim.” Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 

Jeffcourt, Tom, alias Tom Frisbee, alias Jack Walker. The 
miserable young fellow who was Corbin’s partner, and who 
meets his death at Corbin’s hands in a quarrel for which he 
himself is responsible. Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 

Jenkins, Benjamin Franklin. First introduced as a pupil at 
Doemville Academy, aged seven. At the age of twelve he is 
the Boy Chief of the Pigeon Feet Indians, reveling in gore. 
The Hoodlum Band (Condensed Novels). 

Jenkins, Harrison. Youngest son of John Jenkins. He re- 
proves his father for killing the eldest son, and is himself killed 
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by “a tumbler thrown from the parental fist.” John Jenkins 
(Condensed Novels). 

Jenkins, John. A victim to the tobacco habit. He struggles 
vainly with his appetite, but gets deeper and deeper into vice, 
until, after wantonly killing two of his children, he suddenly 
reforms, and from that day is “an altered man.” John 
Jenkins (Condensed Novels). 

Jenkinson. The landlord of the inn at San Mateo, whose equa- 
nimity, somewhat disturbed by the riotous Roberto, is not 
entirely restored by the courteous calmness of his master. A 
Knight-Errant of the Foot-Hills. 

Jenkinson, Polly. The dimpled daughter of the landlord of 
San Mateo. She finds the grave and romantic Don José so 
gentle and kind that she subsequently accompanies him as his 
bride to his paternal estate. A Knight-Errant of the Foot-Hills. 

Jennie. See BRADLEY. 

Jennings, Captain. An officer stationed at the fort in San 
Francisco Bay. The Conspiracy of Mrs. Bunker. 

Jennings, Parson. ‘The spiritual leader of Buckeye Camp. 
The Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 

Jenny. See MILLER. 

Jessie. See Carr; LAWTON ; MAYFIELD. 

Jim. Miggles’s former lover, now a helpless and feeble-minded 
paralytic, cared for by the faithful Miggles. Muggles. 

Jim. One of the McKinstry household. Cressy. 

Jim. See BRADLEY; CAPTAIN JIM; CULPEPPER; DUNN; 
Hooker ; Norty ; Prince; WILKES. 

Jinny. A donkey of character and individuality, who finally 
rebels against all authority, but forms a voluntary friendship 
with Miss Jessie Lawton and is faithful to her, even unto death. 
“Jinny.” 

Jinny. See M’CLOSKY. 

Jo. See FOLINSBEE. 

Joan. See BLANDFORD. 

Jock. See MacSpappen. 

Joe. See DECKER; HALL; KANAKA Joe; Masters; MAT- 
TINGLY. 

John. See AsHe; Baker; Baxter; Forp; HALE; OAK- 
HURST. See also JACK and JOHNNY. 

John Milton. See HARKUTT. 

Johnny. Son of the Old Man—a little boy with a “fevier,” 
rheumatism, and other ills. He has just heard about Christmas 
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and is interested in “Sandy Claws.” How Santa Claus came to 
Simpson's Bar. 

Johnny. See FILGEE and WALKER. 

Johnnyboy. See SLUYSDAEL, JOHNNYBOY. 

Johnson. The father of the “Old Woman.” Johnson’s “ Old 
Woman.” 

Johnson. A lounger at Rawlett’s store. <A First Family of 
Tasajara. 

Johnson. A lounger at Briggs’s store. Gabriel Conroy. 

Johnson. See SKAGGS. 

Johnson. See BLANDFORD, EDWARD. 

Johnson, Billy. One of the Johnson children. Johnson’s “ Old 
Woman.” 

Johnson, Bob. A miner. He and his fellows, in their glee at 
the rediscovery of the old lead, array themselves in approved 
pirate fashion and, joining in the children’s play, do homage to 
Polly as their queen. The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 

Johnson, Cal. A jovial gambler ; a passenger in the stage that 
conveys Clarence to Sacramento. One of Brant’s confederates. 
A Waif of the Plains. 

Johnson, Caroline. Johnson’s “Old Woman,” who turns out 
to be an independent person of the advanced age of fifteen, 
who keeps the shanty in the “clearing” during her father’s 
absences, mothers her smalier brothers and sisters, and resents 
the interest of well-meaning strangers. ‘There ain’t the 
created thing, livin’ or dead, that she can’t stand up straight 
and look at.” Johnson’s “ Old Woman.” 

Johnson, ’Dolphus. One of the Johnson children. Johnson’s 
“ Old Woman.” 

Johnson, Hannibal. A negro demagogue at. Redlands. A 
prospective county judge. Sally Dows. 

Johnson, Mirandy. One of the Johnson children. Johnson’s 
“ Old Woman.” 

Johnson, T. Barker. An American filibuster. He operates 
with great bravery and some success in Central America, is 
elected president of an unstable republic, and endeavors in 
Germany to raise funds and emigrants for its maintenance. 
The Schroeder family are led from varied motives to join him. 
Peter Schroeder. 

Johnson, Mrs. T. Barker. The wife and able confederate of 
the filibuster. With a party of American girls under the care of 
Jack Folinsbee, she visits the peaceful home of Peter Schroeder, 
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and soon after begins to work upon his sentimental nature. 
Peter Schroeder. $ 

Jones. One of Georgia’s representatives in Congress. The 
Story of a Mine. 

Jones, Clarinda. A pupil of the Indian Spring school. Cressy, 

Jones, Mary. “A young girl in book muslin and a coral neck- 
lace ;” gay and beautiful. She marries John Jenkins on his 
promise to reform in the matter of smoking. John Jenkins 
(Condensed Novels). 

Jones, Mary. A housemaid. No Title (Condensed Novels). 

José. Father Pedro’s muleteer. 

José. See FATHER José; SALVATIERRA ; SANTIERRA ; SEPUL- 
VIDA ; WILES. 

Josephine. See FORSYTH ; HALE ; RANDOLPH. 

Josh. See SIBBLEE. 

Joshua. See UNCLE JOSHUA. 

Josita. See CASTRO. 

Jovita. The raw-boned, vicious mare which carries Dick Bullen ` 
on his perilous ride. How Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar. 

Jovita. See Castro and MENDEZ. 

Juan. See BRIONES and SALVATIERRA, 

Juanita. The foundling whom Don Juan Briones adopts. In 
her maidenhood she becomes the playmate of Francisco. She 
is for a time thought to be the heiress, but herself discovers the 
truth by opening the letter from Father Pedro. After coquet- 
tishly teasing Cranch, she leaves her home to become his wife. 
At the Mission of San Carmel. 

Judge, the. A stage-passenger; one of Miggles’s guests. 
Miggles. 

Judge, the. One of the Doctor’s listeners. A Ghost of the 
Sierras. 

Judge, the. One of the partners of the Lone Star Claim. So 
nicknamed because he is “singularly inequitable” and has no 
knowledge of the law. Of a weak and vacillating nature. 
Left out on Lone Star Mountain. 

Julia. See JEFFCOURT. 

Julie. See DEVARGES. 


Kanaka Joe. A gambler and “all-round desperado.” After a 
quarrel with Henry Cass over a game of cards, it is evident to 
both that one must die. Cass is shot to death on the road to 
Blazing Star. Found at Blazing Star. 
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Kate. See MACSPADDEN ; SCOTT ; SOMERS ; SYLVESTER ; VAN 
CoRLEAR. 

Kearney. See CHEROKEE JACK. 

Kearney, George. The youngest of the partners of the Devil’s 
Ford claim, handsome and brave, the lover of Miss Christie Carr. 
His daring act during a flood saves the mine from ruin, and 
he himself is saved from drowning by Christie. Devil’s Ford. 

Kearney, Philip. The elder of the Kearney brothers, and one 
of the partners of the Devil’s Ford claim. A good mimic and 
a good singer. Devil’s Ford. 

Keene, Eleanor. A typical American girl, who rules the com- 
pany on the Excelsior by virtue of her beauty and grace. In 
Todos Santos she is regarded as the incarnation of Anarchy 
and Revolution, “beautiful and victorious.” Fascinated in the 
beginning by the constant melancholy of Hurlstone, she passes 
through all the variations of a young girl’s love, from maternal 
pity to a woman’s ardor. On the death of his wife, Hurlstone 
is free to declare his love. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Keene, Richard. Eleanor’s brother. A jaunty young Ameri- 
can, who organizes the expedition for the rescue of the Excelsior. 
The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Kennedy. Postmaster at Fisher’s Crossing. A jealous suitor 
of the adroit Flip. Flip: A California Romance. 

Kennedy. Member of the State Legislature of California. A 
First Family of Tasajara. 

Kentuck. The baby “ rastles ” with his finger, and from that 
moment he has a special fondness for the child. He meets his 
death in trying to rescue “the Luck” from the flooded river. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Keppler, Dr. Physician to the Rightbody family. The Great 
Deadwood Mystery. 

Key, Preble. Marked by a pleasant voice, and a lithe and 
supple figure. “Though his face was still young and his mus- 
tache quite dark, his hair was perfectly gray.” In virtue of 
his youth he is somewhat sentimental, but in spite of that he is 
a confirmed prospector. In a Hollow of the Hills. 

Kilcraithie. A young Highlander, Laird of Whistlecrankie. 
He loses his head in a flirtation with Lady Deeside, and quar- 
rels with his rival, Delfosse. A Rose of Glenbogie. 

King of France, the. Has an adventure with Louise de la 
Vallière and the four friends. The Ninety-Nine Guardsmen 

(Condensed Novels). 
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Kirby, Lieutenant. One of Lieutenant Calvert’s boon com- 
panions. The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. 

Kirkby, Mrs. A worldly minded and skeptical mother, S a 
marriageable daughter. She is a stockholder in the syndicate, 
but prefers compromise to revolution. The Heir of the McHu- 
lishes. 

Kirkby, Elsie. An American girl abroad for a purpose. Self- 
assertive and opinionated. Malcolm McHulish convinces her 
of his claim to a Scotch title and its accompanying lands. She 
loses interest in the young Scotchman when she learns that his 
castles are built of air. The Heir of the McHulishes. 

Kitty. See CARTER and LANE. 


Lacy. See BASSETT. 

Lady Caroline. See COVENTRY. 

Lady Coriander. The only unmarried daughter of the Duchess ; 
of High Church proclivities. She finally marries Lothaw. 
Lothaw (Condensed Novels). 

Lady Selina. See Sepia. 

La Fére, Count de. See ATHOS. 

Lagrange, Colonel. A Confederate officer arrested within the 
Union lines. He is brought with Faulkner before Brant, who 
surmises that these are his wife’s aides. Clarence. 

Lance. See HARRIOTT. 

Lane, Gabriel. Brother to Sylvester. He is led by the Gunns 
into investments in worthless securities, and approves of a mar- 
riage between Amos Gunn and his daughter Kitty. From the 
consequences of this complaisance he is rescued by his brother. 
Their Uncle from California. 

Lane, Kitty. The winsome daughter of Gabriel Lane. She 
hopes to find in “ Uncle Sylvester” the embodiment of her 
romantic fancies, and is disappointed in his conventional ap- 
pearance. Their Uncle from California. 

Lane, Sylvester. An eccentric adventurer, who returns to the 
homestead to search for the buried fortune. By means of 
clever ruses he frightens Gunn into a partial restoration, and 
discovers a second cache in a half-ruined cabin. As a story- 
teller he is somewhat tantalizing, but as a shrewd man of 
affairs he saves his family from financial disaster. Their Uncle 
Srom California. 

Lankey, Mr. A midshipman on the Belcher. Mr. Midshipman 
Breezy (Condensed Novels). 
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La Vallière, Louise de. Loved by the King of France. The 
Ninety-Nine Guardsmen (Condensed Novels). 

Lawton, Miss Jessie. A gentle young invalid from San Fran- 
cisco, who has come to the foot-hills for her health, and who 
spends her days sketching in a little cemetery. Here she 
makes the acquaintance of Jinny, the donkey, and the two 
become firm friends. “Jinny.” 5 

L'Eau Dormante. See DORMAN, Low. 

Lee, George. A highwayman of the ‘Robin Hood type, brave, 
careless, and generous, who finds recreation in a week of en- 
forced idleness by a flirtation with Mrs. John Hale. Snow- 
Bound at Eagles. 

Legrande. A French-Patagonian attaché. One of the guests 
at the table of the “ amateur pirate.” With the Entrées. 

Leyton, Mr. Charles. The gentleman in whose party Miss 
Nevil visits Los Osos. He afterwards, in her interest, consults 
Rushbrook on Somers’s prospects, and is the occasion of Miss 
Nevil’s interference in the inquiry. A Mæcenas of the Pacific 
Slope. 

Leyton, Mrs. Charles. The lively wife of Charley Leyton. 
A Mæcenas of the Pacific Slope. 

L’Hommadieu, Adele. Major Randolph’s stepdaughter. A 
faithful reflection of her mother. Through the Santa Clara 
Wheat. 

L’Hommadieu, Emile. Major Randolph’s stepson. The pro- 
duct of Josephine’s training. He counts upon the suscepti- 
bility of the feminine heart. Through the Santa Clara Wheat. 

Lige. See Curtis. 

Lightbody. One of the loquacious guests at the table of the 
“amateur pirate ;” the “heavy literary man.” With the 
Entrées. 

Lionel. Sir Edward’s natural son. Sir Edward discovers him 
in a learned and philosophical bootblack. The Dweller of the 
Threshold (Condensed Novels). 

Little, Faraday Huxley. A plain-looking but clever young 
man of scientific tastes. He twice saves the life of his sweet- 
heart, Lady Caroline Coventry, who finally accepts him. Hand- 
some is as Handsome does (Condensed Novels). 

Loo. See Harcourt. 

Lothaw. An immensely rich young man, who fulfills his destiny 


by marrying the aristocratic Lady Coriander. Lothaw (Con- 
densed Novels). 
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Lottie. See HORSELEY. 

Louise. “Uncle Joshua’s” daughter; a pretty girl, modest 
and reserved, and apparently on a higher social plane than hér 
father, with whom she is making a European tour. “A 
Tourist from Injianny.” 

Louise. See La VALLIÈRE and Macy. 

Low Dorman. See Dorman, Low. 

Luck, Thomas. The fatherless child of Cherokee Sal. His 
mother dying at his birth, he is adopted by the camp and given 
in charge of Stumpy, who faithfully devotes himself to his care. 
The presence of a helpless baby brings about many changes in 
the rough camp, and a prosperity follows which the miners 
declare to have been brought about by him. He is called 
“the Luck,” and, being without a name of his own, is formally 
named Thomas Luck. While still an infant he perishes in the 
arms of Kentuck, who is trying to rescue him from the flooded 
river. The Luck of Roaring Camp. 


MacFen, Sir James. “A man of large yet slow and cautious 
nature, learned and even pedantic, yet far-sighted and practi- 
eal ; very human and hearty in social intercourse, which, how- 
ever, left him as it found him,—with no sentimental or 
unbusiness-like entanglements.” In his dealings with “The 
Syndicate” he effects a compromise to the advantage of his 
client, Lord Duncaster, the “Heir of the McHulishes.” The 
Heir of the McHulishes. 

Macleod, Richard Graeme. “Captain Dick,” an old retired 
sea-captain with an “amphibious ” dialect. He harbors Roger 
Catron and sets him on his feet again, turning the tide of 
public opinion in Roger’s favor by the ingenious bluntness and 
frankness with which he exposes the foibles of his enemies. 
Roger Catron’s Friend. 

Macquoich, Lady. The hostess of Glenbogie House. She is 
moved by the fear of scandal to dispossess Delfosse and Kil- 
eraithie in turn of the room with two exits. A Rose of Glen- 
bogie. 

Macquoich, Sir John. The host of Glenbogie House. Like 
his guests he is deceived by the unconventionality of Mrs. 
MacSpadden and believes her indiscreet. A Rose of Glenbogie. 

MacSpadden, Jock. The loyal and complaisant husband of 
“Mistress MacSpadden.” A Rose of Glenbogie. 

MacSpadden, Mrs.Kate. Jock MacSpadden’s wife ; a young 
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Scotch woman, whose freedom of manner and vivacity of speech 
give rise to suspicion. She is apparently a party to an intrigue 
with Kileraithie, but her husband believes in her innocence. 
She is possessed by a feverish and unnatural gayety. A Rose 
of Glenbogie. 

MacSpadden. See McSrappen. 

Macy, Louise. The cousin and companion of Mrs. Bradley at 
The Lookout. A piquant American girl, who subordinates sen- 
timent to policy. She tantalizes Mainwaring during his conva- 
lescence by mischievously shocking the proper Englishman, and 
completes his discomfiture by “philanderin’” with Captain 
Greyson. She is ‘prevented by fate in the tangible forms of 
Richelieu Sharpe and a stray zephyr from becoming Lady 
Mainwaring. A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Madeline, Monsieur. “An angel and inventor of jet-work.” 
He becomes M. le Maire. Fantine (Condensed Novels). 

Madison. See WAYNE. 

Maggie. See CULPEPPER and Roscommon. 

Mainwaring, Lady. An English gentlewoman and the mother 
of Francis. A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Mainwaring, Francis. “The personification of close-cropped, 
clean, and wholesome English young manhood.” ‘Traveling in 
the resinous Sierras to strengthen his lungs, he is startled and 
charmed at the prodigality of nature and the freedom of man- 
ners. Though fresh from Oxford, he is unaffected and simple 
in dealing with men, self-conscious and awkward with women. 
He finds rest and health at The Lookout, but the coquetry of 
Louise Macy greatly disturbs his peace of mind. He is at- 
tracted by the sincerity and candor of Minty. A Phyllis of the 
Sierras. 

Mainwaring, Robert. A younger brother of Francis. His 
happiness depends, in his own opinion, upon some calamity to 
the heir. A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Mainwaring, Sir Robert. The father of Francis. To preserve 
his ancestral estates intact, he speculates in California enter- > 
prises, with disastrous results. A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Maitland, Miss Clara. The daughter of the governor of 
Jamaica. She nurses Mr. Midshipman Breezy in his re- 
covery from the fever, and then marries him. Mr. Midshipman 
Breezy (Condensed Novels). 

Malcolm. See McHurisu. 

Mallory,Mr. A widower and the father of Rose. Having been 
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a boon companion of Major Randolph, he intrusts his daughter 
to his friend’s care while speculating in mines. Through the 
Santa Clara Wheat. 

Mallory, Rose. A pretty and fastidious girl. She is easily 
impressed by the ostentation of the foreign element in Major 
Randolph’s household, and just escapes the trap laid for her 
and her fortune by the match-making mother and amorous 
son. In her distress she calls for her father, and is quickly 
rescued. Through the Santa Clara Wheat. 

Malmsey Butt. The ghost of an English sailor of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. He appears as “a spherical-bodied man-of- 
war’s-man, with a rubicund nose.” The Legend of Devil’s 
Point. 

Mammy. See Downey. 

Man from Solano, the. A sharp and unscrupulous rustic from 
California, who visits New York, and, while he is made a butt 
by the fashionable people with whom he comes in contact, 
succeeds in making a good living out of his friends, and goes 
off the scene in a blaze of glory with forty thousand dollars in 
his pocket, won at cards from the members of a “ fash’nable ” 
club. The Man from Solano. 

Manners, Jack. A member of the “ Poco Más 6 Menos ” club, 
and the young lawyer whom Tom, the Western waiter, consults 
on the subject of his runaway wife. In a Pioneer Restaurant. 

Mannersly, Miss Urania. A young woman of cold exterior, 
but susceptible to the grace and versatility of Enriquez Saltello. 
She marries him in an original and determined manner. The 
Devotion of Enriquez. 

“Man-o’-War Jack.” An English sailor from the Australian 
colonies. He sings “the Luck” to sleep. The Luck of Roaring 
Camp. 

Manuel. “A slim half-breed and ex-convert of the Mission of 
San Carmel.” One of the four prospectors and an accomplice 
of Garcia. The Story of a Mine. 

Manuel. A half-breed servant of the Hales, who makes an 
unsuccessful attempt to rob the house in his master’s absence. 
Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Manuel. A peon attached to Demorest’s establishment. The 
Argonauts of North Liberty. 

Manuela. The fat lady friend of Victor Ramirez. Gabriel 
Conroy. 

Manuela. Don José Salvatierra’s Indian maid servant, who 
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becomes the maid of his adopted daughter, Dofia Dolores. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

Marabout, Lady Blanche. Supposed to be about to marry 
Mr. Rawjester. Miss Mix (Condensed Novels). 

March, Henry. One of the lost party of emigrants. He be- 
comes hysterical in his weakness, and dies of starvation. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

Maria. See NORTH ; SALTONSTALL ; SEPULVIDA. 

Marie. See Du PAGE. 

Marion, Wynyard. A leader of Secessionist activity in Cali- 
fornia. His courtesy to Mary Bunker leads her into a “ con- 
spiracy ” against the Union and her home. The Conspiracy of 
Mrs. Bunker. 

Markham, James. “A youngish, feminine-looking man of 
thirty, notable for his beardlessness.” The resigned spouse of 
Susan Markham. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Markham, Mrs. Susan. Under all circumstances she is in 
command of her faculties. A suffragist by nature, a contro- 
versialist by habit, she alone can follow the tortuities of Señor 
Perkins’s flights. She is pitied by the authorities of Todos 
Santos as the deserted Dulcinea of the filibuster, and through 
diplomacy soon gains her freedom. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Markle, Mrs. Susan. At first a boarding-house keeper at One 
Horse Gulch, and afterwards proprietor of the Grand Conroy 
Hotel. A genial, gentle, and unaffected woman, capable and 
bright. She sets her cap at Gabriel, but does not seem quite 
so eager for the match as her handmaid, Sal Clark. Gabriel 
Conroy. 

Mark-the-Pinker. The ghost of an English sailor of Elizabethan 
times. The Legend of Devil’s Point. 

Martin. See MORSE. 

Martin, Lieutenant. A Union officer in Brant’s command. A 
private shows him the evidence of Alice Brant’s death. Clarence. 

Martin, Mrs. The schoolmistress at Pine Clearing. An impor- 
tation into frontier life, she marks “the issue between the 
regenerate and unregenerate life.” She arouses an “ opposi- 
tion ” among the barbaric element in the Clearing. To aid her 
in keeping order in the schoolroom, “an assistant ” is engaged. 
The New Assistant at Pine Clearing School. 

Martin, Elijah. A despised, shiftless member of the community 
at Redwood Camp. Saved from drowning by strange fortune, 
he becomes the recognized chief of the Minyo Indians, through 
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their superstitious awe at his appearance. Thanks to his iner- 
tia, his rule is prolonged for two years, when the first positive 
feelings of his life are evoked by an unreasoning passion for 
the wife of an Indian agent. ‘The agent’s murder is the signal 
for the destruction of the Minyo tribe, and Martin becomes 
again the contemptible “Skeesicks” of Redwood Camp. A 
Drift from Redwood Camp. 

Martinez, Sefior. A cattle trader, and the political “boss” of 
Todos Santos. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Martinez, Ramon. The leader of a band of “road-agents” 
devoted to stage-robbing. He is inveigled into marriage by 
the aggressive Polly. An Ingénue of the Sierras. 

Marvin, Mr. A desirable suitor for Miss Rightbody’s hand. 
The Great Deadwood Mystery. 

Marvin, Mrs. Mother of Alice’s possible fiancé. The Great 
Deadwood Mystery. 

Mary. The wife of a logger. While alone with her baby in 
their house on the Dedlow Marsh, she is overtaken by a flood, 
and saves herself and her child by climbing upon a drifting 
tree, which finally goes aground. High-Water Mark. 

Mary. See BUNKER ; Fourkes ; Miss Mary; ROGERS. 

Mary Ann. See CAMPERDOWN. 

Maryland Joe. See MATTINGLY. 

“Marysville Pet,” The. See NEVILLE, EUPHEMIA. 

Masterman, Miss Blanche. Daughter of Skaggs ; adopted by 
her mother’s second husband. Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands. 

Masterman, Renwyck. The second husband of Mrs. Skaggs ; 
the rich owner of Cliffwood Lodge, at Greyport. Mrs. Skaggs’s 
Husbands. 

Masters. The owner of a claim next to Slinn’s. He thinks his 
neighbor demented, and he himself gives up when success is 
just at hand. A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready. 

Masters, Bill. A Harvard graduate, who has traveled abroad, 
but “ with his slovenly dress, his overflowing vitality, his intense 
appreciation of lawlessness and barbarism, and his mouth filled 
with crackers and cheese,” he cuts “but an unromantic figure ” 
beside Jack Hamlin, the gambler, “with his pale Greek face 
and Homeric gravity.” Brown of Calaveras ; The Romance of 
Madroño Hollow. 

Masters, Joe. The one of Cressy’s suitors whom she finally 
marries. Cressy. 

Masterton, Joyce. An admirer of Miss Sally Dows ; slain in 
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battle while fighting as a private in the Confederate Army. 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client; Sally Dows. 

Masterton, Stephen. A passionate pioneer exhorter and circuit- 
rider. Exhausted by spiritual excesses, he leaves his camp- 
meetings and sojourns in a Spanish settlement. His “ conver- 
sion” results from a chance meeting with Pepita Ramirez, 
whom he soon loves, and for whose church he forsakes his own. 
A Convert of the Mission. 

Maston, Mr. and Mrs. Residents of Sandy Bar. Roger Ca- 
tron’s Friend. 

Mattingly, Dick. One of the original five partners of the 
Devil’s Ford claim, and, like the others, honest, simple-hearted, 
and chivalrous. Devils Ford. 

Mattingly, Maryland Joe. Elder brother of Dick Mattingly, 
and one of the partners at Devil’s Ford. A good story-teller. 
Devil’s Ford. 

Maxwell, Lawyer. Counsel for Mme. Devarges in her char- 
acter of Grace Conroy, and afterwards Gabriel’s counsel in his 
trial for murder. He is troubled with a nervous smile, which 
he is constantly wiping from his mouth. Gabriel Conroy. 

May. See SYLVESTER. 

Mayfield, Mrs. Jessie’s mother and helpless chaperone. Jeff 
Briggs’s Love Story. 

Mayfield, Jessie. A pretty little woman of twenty-five, who 
comes to California for her health. The simplicity and nobility 
of Jeff’s nature appeal to her, but her wealth raises a barrier 
betweenthem. A kindly accident brings Jeff, severely wounded, 
to her new home, and with womanly tact she wins her lover as 
a husband. Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 

Mayfield, William Henry. The wealthy father of Jessie. In 
fair weather he is marked by a patronizing superiority. Jeff 
Briggs’s Love Story. 

Maynard, Dr. A Southern practitioner, “conservative, old- 
fashioned, and diplomatic.” He attends Courtland in the ill- 
ness resulting from the snake bite and exposure in the swamp. 
Sally Dows. 

M’Caffrey, Dennis. A worthless deserter from the army, with 
a susceptible Irish heart. He is fed and clothed through the 
secret assistance of Maggie Culpepper, and when recaptured 
refuses to betray his benefactress. The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh. 

M’Carty, Michael. A poor market-gardener, sometime guard- 
ian of Jinny. “Jinny.” 
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McCarthy, Mr. Second mate of the Excelsior. The Crusade 
of the Excelsior. ; 

McClosky, Mrs. Jane. An aunt of the unregenerate Susy, 
over whom she acquires an unfortunate influence. A coarse- 
fibred, vulgar woman. Through this relative Susy begins her 
“ stage career,” and at her instigation wounds her foster-mother 
and her playmate by her indifference. Susy: A Story of the 
Plains. 

McClosky. See M’CuLosxy. 

McCorkle, Mrs. Euphemia. A name signed to the poetical 
correspondence of Hurlstone’s wife, a name that never fails 
to rouse the lambent eloquence of Sefior Perkins on board the 
Excelsior. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

McCorkle, Rev. Henry. The first clergyman in the trans- 
formed Buckeye Camp. He officiates at the marriage of Jovita 
Mendez and Mayor Parks. The Transformation of Buckeye 
Camp. 

McCorkle, Morgan. A well-known citizen of Angel’s, em- 
ployer and patron of the poet. The Poet of Sierra Flat. 

McCorkle. See M’CORKLE. 

McCormick, Joel. One of the unfortunate emigrants of Starva- 
tion Camp. Gabriel Conroy. 

McFadden, Captain. His political duel with Calhoun Bung- 
starter is prevented by the Fool’s medicine. The Fool of Five 
Forks. 

McFadden, Mrs. Owner of a township lot at Green Springs. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. 

McGee, Alexander. An apologetic, self-accusing miner. He 
trusts Madison with his unfaithful wife, and leaves her to the 
man she loves. On his deathbed he calls for Madison, and tells 
of his unavailing sacrifice. The Bell-Ringer of Angels. 

McGee, Mrs. Safie. The wife of McGee, a frivolous and irre- 
sponsible young woman, entirely wanting in moral sense. She 
fails to influence Madison, who loves her, and turns to his 
younger brother. Her infidelity is discovered by Madison, and 
she escapes by stealth. The Bell-Ringer of Angels. 

McGillup, Mary. A rebel spy. Mary McGillup (Condensed 
Novels). 

McGlasher, Jim. “Chief of the Bureau for the Dissemination 
of Useless Information.” The Office-Seeker. 

McHulish, Donald. A lowly member of a widely scattered 
family. The Heir of the McHulishes. 
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McHulish, Malcolm. A weak, half crazy youth from Kentucky, 
who imagines himself the heir to the McHulish property in 
Scotland. He falls into the hands of speculators, who form a 
syndicate for the purpose of pushing his claim. On his visit to 
Scotland, he is disappointed to find that the clan does not flock 
to his standard with the enthusiasm of feudal times. His party 
is outwitted in a “compromise” by Sir James MacFen, the 
agent of the real McHulish, Lord Duneaster. 

McKinstry, Cressy. An audacious ‘coquette of the frontier, 
and the oldest pupil of the Indian Spring school. She is in 
love with Ford, while secretly engaged to Joe Masters. Finding 
Ford unequal to the valor of flight with her from the envy of 
his rivals, she takes leave of him and her love to marry Masters. 
Cressy. 

McKinstry, Dick. Cressy’s brother. Cressy. 

McKinstry, Hiram. Cressy’s father ; a ranchman and a “ red- 
handed frontier brawler,” whose method of argument is the 
rifle. Yet he has an almost motherly tenderness for his 
daughter, whom he longs to give the “kam” that has not 
been present in his own life. He favors Ford’s suit, but chal- 
lenges him to a duel when he fancies that the schoolmaster 
has hidden Cressy with a view to elopement. Cressy. 

McKinstry, Mrs. Hiram. Cressy’s mother. “ A fair type of a 
class not uncommon on the Southwestern frontier ; women who 
were ruder helpmates to their rude husbands and brothers, who 
had shared their privations and sufferings with surly, masculine 
endurance, rather than feminine patience.” Cressy. 

M’Closky, Mr. An uncouth and obtuse but good-hearted man; 
stepfather of the Rose. The Rose of Tuolumne. 

M’Closky, Miss Jinny. A beautiful girl, strong, courageous, 
and true, with a number of lovers. While engaged to John 
Ashe she falls in love with Ridgeway Dent, but remains true 
to her betrothed until he breaks the engagement. The Rose 
of Tuolumne. 

M’Closky. See McCuosxy. 

M’Corkle. A regular customer of Roscommon, who spends 
his “last cint on a tare into Gilroy.” The Story of a Mine. 
M’Corkle, Mrs. From Pike County. She repels the advances 

of the Misses Carr. Devils Ford. 

M’Corkle, Euphemy and Mamie. Daughters of Mrs. M’Cor- 
kle. Devils Ford. 

M’Corkle. See MCCORKLE. 
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McSnagley, Rev. Joshua. A vulgar, uneducated preacher, 
canting and insincere. He preaches a sermon on the moral of 
Roger Catron’s life. He incurs M’liss’s hatred by trying to 
reclaim her. He is shot dead by Waters at Smith’s claim. 
Roger Catron’s Friend ; M’liss. 

McSpadden. A boy-faced ensign, shot by Terence in a duel 
resulting from a meaningless joke made by McSpadden. Ter- 
ence Denville (Condensed Novels). 

McSpadden. See MacSpappen. 

Meade, Rowley. One of the miners at Buckeye. The Trans- 
formation of Buckeye Camp. 

Meely. See Parsons. 

Melons. A young scapegrace, who is at once the terror and the 
admiration of the neighborhood. He is seven years old, with 
hair of a venerable whiteness. His usual costume is a pair of 
pantaloons “apparently belonging to some shapely youth of 
nineteen.” Melons. 

Mendez, Jovita. A daring Mexican girl, who is held responsible 
by the indignant but fascinated citizens of Buckeye Camp for 
its transformation. She establishes the first saloon, and creates 
civic dissension. In spite of her trade, she is decent and law- 
abiding, and protects herself from insults with pistol and 
tongue. The Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 

Merrydew, Mrs. A woman of light and irresponsible manner 
and rather unsavory reputation, yet with some depth of char- 
acter. Upon her Reddy places the blame for his ruin in 
San Francisco. She still loves him, but, on finding that he no 
longer cares for her, she sacrifices her love and brings about the 
return of Nelly Woodridge’s wavering affection to her be- 
trothed lover by marrying Louis Sylvester and thus removing 
the disturbing element. The Reformation of James Reddy. 

Merton, Major. An American officer stationed at Springfield. 
Thankful Blossom. 

Merwin, Captain. A society man of Greyport. Mrs. Skaggs’s 
Husbands. 

Michet, Amadée. A witness for the defense in the murder 
trial. Gabriel Conroy. 

Miggles. A frank, fearless, and beautiful young woman, who 
lives in a lonely cabin, devoting her life to the care of her 
paralytic lover, whom she refuses to marry on the ground that 
what she does for him would then be her duty instead of her 
pleasure. Miggles. 
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Miguel. A Monterey butcher. He prefers prospecting to his 
trade, and later becomes an accomplice of Garcia in procuring 
the forged signature. The Story of a Mine. 

Miguel. A desperado, who pursues Henry Guest with murderous 
intent for the sake of his gold, but who.is restrained by old 
Pereo. Maruja. 

Miguel. Josephine Forsyth’s Mexican vaquero, an old retainer. 
It is he who makes the discovery of Randolph’s identity and 
the circumstances of his accident, and finally tells the story to 
Josephine. The Chatelaine of Burnt Ridge. 

Miguel. See Briones and PADRE MIGUEL. 

Mike. See Roscommon. 

Miller, Lawyer. The father of Jenny. His daughter is dis- 
tressed at the change in his attitude toward the rude life about 
them. To succeed with the successful, he is forced into com- 
promises. A Treasure of the Galleon. 

Miller, Jenny. A motherless girl of eighteen. Sensitive to 
the crude life about her, she indulges in solitary rambles. She 
discovers a submerged galleon and begins to excavate it. After 
the wreck of a vessel, a box of securities is lodged by the waves 
in the half uncovered galleon. A Treasurer of the Galleon. 

Mills, Union. One of the partners of the Lone Star Claim ; so 
nicknamed because at one time a patch on his trousers had 
borne those words conspicuously. He is one of the weakest and 
most shiftless of the lot. Left out on Lone Star Mountain. 

Milly. See Woops. 

Milton. See CHUBBUCK and HARKUTT. 

Minty. See SHARPE. 

Mirandy. See Dows. 

Miss Jo. See FOLINSBEE. 

Miss Mary. A school-teacher from the East; delicate and re- 
fined. She is adored reverently by all Red Gulch. Her pity - 
for the drunkard, Sandy, ripens into a more sentimental feeling 
with the prospect of reform on his part, but after consenting to 
take charge of Tommy, Sandy’s illegitimate child, who is placed 
in her hands by his mother, she refuses to see Sandy again. 
The Idyl of Red Gulch. 

Mix, Miss. Governess to Mr. Rawjester’s little girl ; “not 
handsome.” She and Mr. Rawjester fall in love with each 
other, and are united after all obstacles are removed. Miss 
Mix (Condensed Novels). 

Moffatt, Peggy. An exceedingly plain and uncouth young 
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woman, to whom, when a maid servant at the Rockville Hotel, 
Mr. James Byways leaves his entire property, having first ex- 
acted a promise from her that she would never share her wealt 
with any one whom she loved. She keeps her promise, and the 
money which she gives to the man she loves, the profligate Jack 
Folinsbee, is what she herself has earned for that purpose. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 

Molly. See [INDIAN MOLLY. 

Monk, Hank. Stage-driver out of Reno. The Story of a Mine. 

Monte Castello, Prince of. An Italian nobleman, husband of 
the grown-up Sarah Walker. Sarah Walker. 

Montgomery, Miss. The stage name of Hurlstone’s wife, who 
corresponds with Perkins over the pen name of Euphemia 
McCorkle. A despicable adventuress, with a predilection for 
matrimonial tangles. While escaping from her, Hurlstone 
becomes a passenger on the Excelsior, and is saved from sui- 
cide by the philanthropic Perkins. Through his benefactor he 
learns of his wife’s death. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Montgomery, Jack. Adoptive father of one of Mary Foulkes’s 
dolls. A Mother of Five. 

Montmorris, Miss. A passenger on the “Unser Fritz.” “A 
Tourist from Injianny.” 

Morales, Don Juan. The Spanish ambassador. He travels 
through the colonies incognito, under the name of Baron 
Pomposo, and lodges for a night at the home of Abner Blossom. 
Upon information that the foreigner is a spy, his host is im- 
prisoned. Thankful Blossom. 

Morez, Mateo. The proprietor of a Spanish posado in San 
Buenaventura. Obsequious in manner, and as obtuse as the 
circumstance warrants. The Argonauts of North Liberty. 

Morgan. See MCCORKLE. 

Mornie. See NIXON. 

Morpher, Aristides. An enterprising boy, given to wandering 
and truancy. He discovers the gold in Smith’s Pocket by 
watching its mysterious miner. JMliss. 

Morpher, Cassandra. “Keerless” of her clothes. M’liss. 

Morpher, Clytemnestra. “An early bloomer,” with round 
waist, white throat, large blue eyes, and blushes, — altogether 
quite “dangerously pretty,” but a model of deportment withal. 
She entertains a schoolgirl’s passion for the master, Mr. Gray, 
and is cordially hated by M’liss. MM’liss. 
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Morpher, James. Husband of Mrs. Morpher and father of the 
children. M'liss. 

Morpher, Lycurgus. Worries his mother by dipping in the 
cupboard “between meals.” M’liss. 

Morpher, Octavia. “Keerless” of her clothes. M’liss. 

Morpher, Mrs. Sue. “A womanly and kind-hearted specimen 
of Southwestern efflorescence, known in her maidenhood as the 
‘Per-ra-rie Rose.’ By a steady system of struggle and self- 
sacrifice, she had at last subjugated her naturally careless dis- 
position to principles of ‘ order,’ which as a pious woman she 
considered, with Pope, as ‘ Heaven’s first law.’ ”, Mr. Gray 
places M’liss under her care. Mliss. 

Morris, “Lympy.” One of the untamed Southern girls at Red- 
lands. Sally Dows. 

Morse, Martin. A simple frontiersman, with heart full of 
charity for the race. The invasion of Captain Jack Despard 
into his primeval Arcadia stirs him with a new passion. He 
dreams of the return of this evangel of the outer world, and 
finally is driven by adversity to seek for the desperado. When 
he finds Despard, he meets death with reckless heroism, in a 
vain attempt to save his friend’s life. In the Tules. 

Mortimer, Miss. A confederate of the “gang of road-agents ” 
who robbed the Red Chief Pioneer Coach. She is used asa 
decoy, and she lures Beard by a fable into helping her discover 
the buried treasure. Through the suspicion of Miss Porter, 
she fails to secure it. Found at Blazing Star. 

Mortmain, Ralph. An acquaintance of Heavystone. Guy 
Heavystone (Condensed Novels). 

Morton, Alexander. Commonly called Sandy. A tall young 
drunkard, with a blond beard and long, silken mustache. 
Miss Mary finds him one day lying by the side of the road in 
his customary condition, and with mingled disgust and pity 
gives him advice which results in his exchanging the stimulus 
of alcohol for that of love. From that time he devotes himself 
to her in an unobtrusive way. The Idyl of Red Gulch. 

Mosby. The proprietor of a grocery at Rattlesnake Camp. 
Bulger’s Reputation. 

Moscow, Count. A foreigner, and a pupil of Machiavelli. 
No Title (Condensed Novels). 

“Mother Shipton.” An abandoned woman, ejected from 
Poker Flat with other outcasts. She starves herself to death 
in order to save the life of Piney Woods, the innocent young 
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girl who has joined the party in company with her lover. The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat. $ 

Mountain Charley. A chivalrous stage-driver, surpassed only 
by Yuba Bill in general fitness for pioneer life. He shields 
Miss Porter from the insults of Hornsby, and, struck with her 
courage, invites her to “freeze” to him. Found at Blazing 
Star. 

Muck-a-Muck. A noble Californian red man, shot by Natty 
Bumpo, holding Genevra Tompkins’s waterfall in his hand. 
Muck-a-Muck (Condensed Novels). 

Mullins, Polly. “A mild, innocent child of nature.” An 
accomplice of the Ramon Martinez band, she is detected in the 
act of signaling from the coach, and invents an ingenious ac- 
count of her tribulations. This secures the sympathy of Yuba 
Bill and other astute cavaliers to the extent that her marriage 
to the bandit is hurriedly accomplished and the bridal couple 
dispatched with their plunder. An Ingénue of the Sierras. 

Mulrady, Abner. The ungrateful and worthless son of Alvin 
Mulrady. A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready. 

Mulrady, Alvin. An honest, hard-working man, who, after a 
prosperous career of market-gardening, becomes a millionaire 
mine-owner. Deserted by his wife and daughter, who leave him 
to travel in search of social success, he befriends old Slinn in 
the hour of need, and his lonely figure commands the respect 
and sympathy of the reader. A Millionaire of Rough-and- 
Ready. 

Mulrady, Malviny. The wife of Alvin Mulrady. She rules 
her husband with her unscrupulous worldly wisdom. When 
his efforts and good luck have made her rich, she leaves him 
alone without hesitation, to find success abroad for herself and 
her daughter Mamie. A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready. 

Mulrady, Mamie. Alvin Mulrady’s pretty and selfish daughter, 
who, in the pride of sudden wealth, casts aside the gallantry of 
young Harry Slinn and the devotion of Don Cesar Alvarado, 
and leaves her father desolate, to go abroad with her mother 
in search of a brilliant match. A Millionaire of Rough-and- 
Ready. 

Munroe, Fairfax. Always called by his first name. A young 
man of good family ; one of the partners of the Devil’s Ford 
Claim. Being more cautious than the rest, he comes into 
opposition with the superintendent, Mr. Carr. He becomes 
engaged to Miss Jessie Carr. Devil’s Ford. 
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Muriatta, Joaquin. The Mexican bandit. The Twins of Table 
Mountain. 

Mushymush. See SNIFFEN, ELIZA JANE. 

Myriel, Bishop. A good man; a saint. Fantine (Condensed 
Novels). 


Ned. See BLANDFORD and FAULKNER. 

Nellie. See WYNN. 

Nelly. See ARNOT and WOODRIDGE. 

Nevil, Miss Grace. A chance visitor at the Los Osos villa. 
She immediately, wins Rushbrook’s sympathy by her natural 
and unaffected presence in his artificial surroundings. She 
discovers her love for him only after he has tried to protect her 
from the knowledge that shall destroy her faith in Somers. 
They finally marry. A Mæcenas of the Pacific Slope. 

Neville, Euphemia. Professionally known as the “Marysville 
Pet.” A clever little soubrette, with a wide range of parts. 
She appears dramatically before the unsophisticated eyes of 
Rand, and thereafter leads him captive. The Twins of Table 
Mountain. 

Nez Retroussez, Mother. A poor old woman, who sells as- 
paragus. She gives the bishop three bad sous in change. 
Fantine (Condensed Novels). 

Nips. The tyrannical purser of H. M. S. Belcher. Mr. Mid- 
shipman Breezy (Condensed Novels). 

Nixon, Mat. The father of Mornie. Somewhat indifferent to 
parental duties until shooting becomes a part of their fulfill- 
ment. The Twins of Table Mountain. 

Nixon, Mornie. The child of dissolute parents, she becomes 
desperate at the apparent desertion of her lover, Ruth, and 
joins the theatrical company of Sol Saunders, thus exposing 
herself to the insults of her townspeople. Her child is born 
in the cabin of the Twins, and here she awaits the return of 
its father. The Twins of Table Mountain. 

NN. Ardently in love with a mysterious stranger whom he has 
seen at a mantua-maker’s. The object of his devotion proves 
to be a dummy. NN (Condensed Novels). 

North, Dick. Son of Mrs. Mary North, and a member of the 
expedition. The Man on the Beach. 

North, James. Disappointed in love for a fickle and worthless 
woman, he retires from the world and nurses his sorrow and 
his love in a lonely cottage by the sea. A little baby, washed 
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ashore near his hut after a storm, is the means of bringing him 
into contact with Miss Bessy Robinson, a neighbor’s daughter, 
to whom he intrusts the child. It transpires later that the 
child is his own, the actress mother having been drowned in the 
same storm which brought the baby to its father. Bessy con- 
sents to continue to be the little girl’s mother by marrying 
North. The Man on the Beach. 

North, Miss Maria. Daughter of Mrs. Mary North. She takes 
a passionate farewell of her cousin. The Man on the Beach. 
North, Mrs. Mary. James North’s aunt; the leader of the 
family expedition which seeks in vain to induce him to return 

to civilization. The Man on the Beach. 

Nott, Abner. The owner and occupant of the ship Pontiac, 
a beached wreck which he has fitted up as a lodging-house. 
Originally a Missouri farmer, he never seems quite in keeping 
with his surroundings, in spite of the strange pride which he 
takes in his ship, and the incongruity is heightened by the 
“bucolic suggestions” of his huge boots. He has a peculiar 
genius for misconceptions, which leads him into the most 
fatuous actions. A Ship of ’49. 

Nott, Rosey. Daughter of Abner Nott ; an imaginative and 
romantic young girl, who is also beautiful and graceful. She 
and Dick Renshaw fall in love with each other. She is kind to 
the crazy De Ferrières in his distress. A Ship of ’49. 

Nugat, Count de. A foreign nobleman. Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands. 


Oakhurst, John. A handsome and chivalrous gambler, admired 
by his friends, feared by his enemies, and fawned upon by 
women. “ There was something in his carriage, something in 
the pose of his beautiful head, something in the strong and 
fine manliness of his presence, something in the perfect and 
utter discipline and control of his muscles, something in the 
high repose of his nature, — a repose not so much a matter of 
intellectual ruling as of his very nature, — that go where he 
would, and with whom, he was always a notable man in ten 
thousand.” He always plays an open and honest game. The 
Introduction to “Tales of the Argonauts ” quotes some remarks 
of his, and relates an instance of his thoughtful care for the 
unfortunate. He contributes a beautifully embroidered lady’s 
handkerchief as a present to the orphan Luck of Roaring Camp. 
The presence of his determined face in the audience at Sierra 
Flat assists in saving the Poet from the rude horse-play of the 
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mob. “A Passage in the Life of Mr. John Oakhurst” tells 
the story of one of his most serious love-affairs. He falls in 
love with Mrs. Decker, the pretty and proper wife of an un- 
suspecting husband, and kills his friend Dick Hamilton in a 
duel fought on her account, only to learn that her flirtation 
with him has been merely a cloak for a more serious intrigue 
with Hamilton. After a scene with Mrs. Decker he returns to 
his profession, and conducts it with success until the fall of 
1850, when he is exiled from Poker Flat in company with three 
other immoral characters, —a man and two women. He 
loyally stands by his companions in distress, despite his own 
intellectual superiority. When the party is snowed in and 
there seems to be no hope of rescue, after doing all he can to 
help the others, he retires to a distance and there shoots him- 
self, leaving a characteristic epitaph upon a tree above his 
body. Introduction to Tales of the Argonauts; The Luck of 
Roaring Camp; The Poet of Sierra Flat; A Passage in the 
Life of Mr. John Oakhurst ; The Outcasts of Poker Flat. 

O'Flaherty, Michael. A witness for the defense in the murder 
trial. Gabriel Conroy. 

Old Man, the. Johnny’s father. A man of about fifty, “ grizzled 
and scant of hair, but still fresh and youthful of complexion. A 
face full of ready but not very powerful sympathy, with a 
chameleon-like aptitude for taking on the shade and color of 
contiguous moods and feelings.” How Santa Claus came to 
Simpson’s Bar. 

Old Man, the. See Forp, JOHN. 

Olly. See Conroy, OLYMPIA. 

Overstone, Major. A stoical frontier swindler. His superior 
wickedness raises for him in Wynyard’s Bar a defense against 
the law. He is captured, however, by the “new Sheriff of 
Siskiyou,” and dies with him inthe burning woods. The Sheriff 
of Siskiyou. 


Padre Esteban. Priest of the Mission of Todos Santos, and a 
member of the Order of San Francisco d’Assisi. The healer 
of distressed souls ; the comforter of those who mourn. Hurl- 
stone is welcomed by the tranquil priest, who hopes to make of 
him a fit successor. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Padre José. He warns his flock at San Buenaventura of the 


diabolical origin of patent medicines. The Argonauts of North 
Liberty. 
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Padre Miguel. A priest, the friend of old Pereo. Maruja. 

Padre Vicentio. A benevolent priest of the Mission Dolores, 
who has a strange vision of the future of San Francisco. The 
Adventure of Padre Vicentio. 

Padre. See FATHER. 

Parker, Colonel. An astute lawyer, who settles the unhappy 
differences between Don José and his family. A Knight-Errant 
of the Foot-Hills. 

Parker,Jim. The third member of the unsuccessful mining party; 
“ close-shaven, thin, and energetic.” In a Hollow of the Hills. 

Parks. Lieutenant Calvert’s valet. The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh. 

Parks. Mayor of Buckeye Camp. He objects to the invasion 
of Jovita Mendez, but later becomes her champion and husband. 
The Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 

Parsons, Mrs. Cyrus. A camp-meeting devotee. An Apostle 
of the Tules. 

Parsons, Meely. A comely young girl of seventeen, between 
whom and Gideon Deane the beginning of a sentimental at- 
tachment exists. An Apostle of the Tules. 

Parthenia. The name given by the author to the wife of a 
hotel-keeper of Wingdam. She is a Boston girl of refinement 
and education, married to a big, strong man of the pioneer 
type, — Ingomar alias Abner, — who is kind to her in his way, 
and with whom she is happy after a fashion. She is slender 
and overworked, and her beauty has faded. A Night at Wing- 
dam. 

Patsey. A recruit of the pirate band. The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. 

Patterson. The storekeeper at Los Cuervos, in Tucker’s em- 
ploy until the latter’s downfall. He is faithful to his former 
friend, with a “dog-like and unreasoning affection,” in spite 
of the fact that Tucker’s fall leaves him almost penniless. He 
is grave and matter-of-fact, and stupid withal. A Blue Grass 
Penelope. 

Patterson, Mrs. A termagant, who rails insultingly at Mrs. 
Tucker. A Blue Grass Penelope. 

Paul. See HATHAWAY. 

Peaseley, Rev. Mr. A pompous Presbyterian clergyman and 
trustee of the Pine Clearing school. The New Assistant at Pine 
Clearing School. 

Pedro. The stout vaquero whom Wiles selects as his partner 
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from the four Mexican prospectors. The two scoundrels are 
suspicious of each other. Pedro makes way with the sleeping 
Concho, and Wiles then takes formal possession of the mine. 
The Story of a Mine. 

Pedro. See FATHER Pepro; Ruiz; VALDEZ. 

Peggy. See MOFFATT. 

Pegrelli, Signora. One of the opera troupe entertained at 
Los Osos. Later a guest at Rushbrook’s town-house, where she 
conducts a compromising flirtation with Jack Somers. A 
Mæcenas of the Pacific Slope. 

Pendleton, Col. Harry. A Kentuckian gentleman of the old 
school, who came to California in 49, and keeps up the tradi- 
tions of the “gentleman of honor.” He is one of the Trust to 
whom Kate Howard commits her child, and he remains faith- 
ful to his charge at personal risks and under the repeated loss 
of his own fortune. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Pepita. A servant of the Saltonstalls. She overhears a con- 
versation between her mistress, Dofia Maria, and Dr. West. 
Maruja. 

Pepita. A servant at the convent, who reveals to Don Cæsar 
Kate Howard’s relationship to Yerba. A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. 

Pepita. See ALTASCAR and RAMIREZ. 

Peralte, Doña Felipa. A young Californian girl. She relates 
to Dick Bracy and his cousin the story of the unhappy lovers 
whose ghosts haunt the hacienda. The Mystery of the Hacienda. 

Pereo. The life-long major-domo of the Saltonstalls. His un- 
sleeping watch over the interests and honor of the family 
becomes a monomania. Suspicious of Dr. West’s designs, he 
murders him in secret, and later, in his madness, makes a 
fruitless attempt on the life of Henry Guest. He meets a 
madman’s death in a wild charge upon a locomotive. Maruja. 

Perez, José. The preserver of peace at the saloon kept by 
Jovita Mendez. The Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 

Périgord. “The gigantic innkeeper of Provins.” See PORTHOS. 
The Ninety-Nine Guardsmen (Condensed Novels). 

Périgord, Dame. The innkeeper’s wife. The Ninety- Nine 
Guardsmen (Condensed Novels). 

Perkins, Señor. While concerned in affairs of state, the filibus- 
ter styles himself “Generalissimo Leonidas Bolivar Perkins.” 
A visionary but heroic patriot. The peacemaker and optimistic 
prophet on board the Excelsior, within whose calm exterior 
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smoulder a wealth of conspiracies. From generalizations in 
print upon the right of man to. self-government, he proceeds 
to the conduct of a revolution in Central America, and becomes 
the liberator of the people of Quinquinambo. When defeated 
by the legitimists, he accepts death with the graceful equanimity 
that marks his nature. Successful for a time because of his 
knowledge of human nature, he dies because of its inhumanity. 
The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Perkins, Henry. See DEVARGES, HENRY. 

Perkins, Josiah W. A humble citizen of New Jersey, whose 
kindness to a maiden forever obscures her recollection of 
Washington. A Jersey Centenarian. 

Pete. Hamlin’s black henchman, faithful alike to his master 
and to his religion. At Hamlin’s deathbed he offers his own 
soul as a sacrifice to save Jack’s. Gabriel Conroy. 

Pete. See AUSTRALIAN PETE and FRENCH PETE. 

Peter. See DRUMMOND ; Dumpuy ; SCHROEDER. 

Peters. A hungry lounger at Harkutt’s store. A First Family 
of Tasajara. 

Peters, Johnny. A small citizen of Sidon, who taunts John 
Milton Harkutt with his father’s connection with Curtis’s dis- 
appearance. A First Family of Tasajara. 

Peyton, Mrs. Alice. The wife of John Peyton. A woman of 
pure heart, but somewhat stubborn will. Irascible in temper, 
unreasonable in conduct. She adopts Susy and endeavors to 
overcome the child’s inherited traits, but uses other means than 
love. Soon after the death of John Peyton, she becomes the 
wife of Clarence. See Brant, Mrs. Auice. A Waif of the 
Plains ; Susy: A Story of the Plains. 

Peyton, Judge John. An emigrant of wealth and refinement. 
On the plains he befriends the little waifs, Clarence and Susy, 
adopting Susy at the appeal of his wife. He invests in Cali- 
fornia lands of uncertain title, and has great difficulty in de- 
fending them against squatters. Though kindly in disposition, 
he is subject to outbursts of temper, apd at such times is at 
the mercy of his enemies. Chief among these latter is Pedro 
Valdez, whose indolence and assumption bring upon him his 
master’s wrath. Peyton is murdered by Pedro, and dragged 
at the heels of his own horse. A Waif of the Plains ; Susy: 
A Story of the Plains. 

Peyton, Susette Alexandra. Daughter of Jake Silsbee ; 
adopted by John Peyton. A child who never reaches maturity. 
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Though not insincere by nature, she is given to a dramatic ex- 
aggeration that leads her into extravagance, untruthfulness, and 
disloyalty. She is impatient of restraint, and resents the ma- 
ternal guidance of Mrs. Peyton. She joins Jim Hooker on the 
stage, and remains a “soubrette” until her hero becomes tire- 
some. Her second husband, Senator Boompointer, gratifies 
her love for display. A Waif of the Plains; Susy: A Story 
of the Plains ; Clarence. i 

Philip. See ASHLEY and KEARNEY. } 

Phillips, Lawyer. Mrs. Catron’s lawyer. Roger Catron’s 
Friend. 

Phoebe. See Hopxtins. 

Pico, General. An old-fashioned guest of the Saltonstalls. 
Maruja. 

Pico, Don Andreas. The father of Rosita Pico. A Spanish 
landowner, who befriends Blandford in California. The Ar- 
gonauts of North Liberty. 

Pico, Rosita. A sentimental Spanish heiress, who attaches 
herself to Mrs. Demorest. She is piquant and vivacious, and 
oftentimes a little daring in her adventures. The melancholy 
abstraction of Johnson fascinates her. The Argonauts of 
North Liberty. 

Pilcher, Mr. An eminent contractor, who owns stock in the 
Conroy mine. Gabriel Conroy. 

Pilsbury, Rev. Dr. An oratorical clergyman resident at Tasa- 
jara. A First Family of Tasajara. 

Pinckney, Captain. A graduate of West Point, and an army 
officer. A South Carolinian by birth, he joins the Secessionists 
in California. During the early stages of the conspiracy, he 
corresponds with Mrs. Clarence Brant, and is present at the 
meeting on the Rancho. Clarence there challenges him, believ- 
ing him responsible for Mrs. Brant’s disloyalty. In the duel 
which follows, the officer is killed. “ A man of easy ethics, but 
rigid artificialities of honor.” Clarence. 

Piney. See Woops. 

Pinkey. See PRESTON. 

Pinkney, Randolph. This young St. Simon finds in Table 
Mountain a refuge from temptation. His solitude is invaded 
by his brother’s sin and some straying actors. The Twins of 
Table Mountain. 

Pinkney, Rutherford. The more passionate of the Twins. 
The flight of Mornie Nixon arouses him to a sense of duty, 
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and he roams over California in search of her. In despair he 
returns to Table Mountain, to find her waiting for him with 
their child. The Twins of Table Mountain. 

Pirate Jim. Negro porter and janitor at Doemville Academy. 
He has had a long and eventful career as a pirate. The Hood- 
lum Band (Condensed Novels). 

Plodgitt, Mistress. “She had unfortunately survived not only 
her husband, but his property.” The owner of a San Francisco 
lodging-house, in which Carmen de Haro plies her brush. The 
Story of a Mine. 

Plunkett, Judge. An “oily ” little man of about fifty ; counsel 
for Mrs. Smith in the administration of her husband’s estate. 
M’liss. 

Plunkett, Old Man. A weak old man, half-crazed by misfor- 
tune, whose monomania is the thought of going home. For 
years he talks constantly of going. When his wife and daughter 
are brought to him from the East, he does not recognize them, 
but, falling in a fit, goes to his “home ” at last. A Monte Flat 
Pastoral. 

Poindexter, Capt. Jack. A San Francisco lawyer; Mrs. 
Spencer Tucker’s friend and legal adviser. A fine-looking 
man, erect and soldierly, who has served three years in the 
army. One of histraits is a “compassionate and kind-hearted 
pessimism.” He becomes a Union general during the war, and 
is brought one day sorely wounded to the door of Mrs. Tucker’s 
Kentucky farmhouse, where the reader is left to suppose that 
he finds happiness as well as health. A Blue Grass Penelope. 

Poinsett, Arthur. A brilliant young man, of lively imagina- 
tion and much poetic sensibility, but conceited, self-sufficient, 
and heartless. He has joined Captain Conroy’s band of emi- 
grants under the name of Philip Ashley, and under that name 
he becomes the accepted lover of Grace Conroy, with whom he 
escapes from Starvation Camp, and whom he soon deserts, 
resuming his real name. Five or six years later, a prominent 
young lawyer of San Francisco, he falls in love with Doña 
Dolores Salvatierra, who finally turns out to be Grace Conroy, 
and the two are reunited and married. He assists his old 
acquaintance, Peter Dumphy, in some of his schemes, and he is 
Gabriel’s principal counsel in the murder trial. Gabriel Conroy. 

Polly. An imaginative little girl of nine, who becomes the 
Queen of the Pirate Isle. While descending with her fol- 
lowers into a mine by means of a “slide,” she loses the hair 
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from her doll’s head, and the miners, overhearing the story of 
her loss, recover the missing scalp and rediscover a lost lead at 
the same time. The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 

Polly. See BAXTER ; JENKINSON ; MULLINS. 

Pomposo, Baron. See Morarzes, Don Juan. 

Porter, Miss. A young woman who throws off the trammels of 
convention and sojourns at Red Chief’s Crossing. She takes an 
active part in post-mortem examinations and murder trials. 
She is attracted by the sentimental Cass Beard, and helps him 
out of the snares laid by Miss Mortimer. Found at Blazing 
Star. 

Portfire, Major. Iùcommand at Fort Jackson. The Princess 
Bob and her Friends. 

Portfire, Miss Jessamy. Daughter of Major Portfire ; a slim, 
shapely, elegantly dressed young woman, with a contralto voice 
and a decided character. She makes a partly successful at- 
tempt to reclaim the Princess Bob. The Princess Bob and her 
Friends. 

Porthos. First introduced as Périgord, “the gigantic innkeeper 
of Provins.” After being impoverished by the remarkable 
appetites of three festive musketeers, he joins them, revealing 
himself as Porthos, and all four fall upon each other’s necks. 
The Ninety-Nine Guardsmen (Condensed Novels). 

Preble. See KEY. 

Prendergast, Captain. A veteran of the Confederate army. 
Hotel-keeper at Redlands. Sally Dows. 

Pressnitz, Dr. A witness for the defense in the murder trial. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

Preston, Colonel. The colonel of the regiment stationed at 
Logport, and the father of Cicely Preston. His advice to Lieu- 
tenant Calvert is of the best. The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. 

Preston, Judge. A county official, better known to Rattler’s 
Ridge as “the father of Miss Pinkey.” A Yellow Dog. 

Preston, Cicely. A pretty little coquette of demure manners 
and machiavelian mind ; she sets her cap at the unsophisticated 
Jim Culpepper with fatal effect. The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh. 

Preston, Emily. The sister of Cicely Preston. She remains in 
the backgrouud. The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. 

Preston, Pinkey. A provincial belle, conscious of her sway 
over the chivalrous hearts of the pioneers. The forlorn yellow 
dog appeals to her sympathies, and thereafter his lot is an 
enviable and luxurious one. A Yellow Dog. 
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Price, Lou. The maiden name of “ Uncle Ben’s” deserted wife. 
Under this name she conducts a flirtation with Ford, but dẹ- 
cides not to trust her future to him, and rejoins her husband 
after he has come into his new fortune. Cressy. 

Prince, Jack. Mrs. Starbottle’s agent and protector, who has 
been cured of his love for her by an assumed coldness on her 
part. He is still her best friend, however, and he brings about 
her reunion with her stepdaughter. He falls in love with 
Kate Van Corlear, who is evidently ready to reciprocate. An 
Episode of Fiddietown. 

Prince, James. The capitalist of the valley of San Antonio, and 
the owner of “ Aladdin’s palace.” Generous, ostentatious, but 
not overscrupulous, he is checked in his designs by the boldness 
of Captain Carroll. For some time he figures in the story as 
the employer of Henry Guest. Maruja. 

Princess Alexandrine Elsbeth Marie Stephanie von West- 
phalen-Alstadt, the. She becomes interested in a good-look- 
ing young American named Hoffman, who has stumbled into 
the ducal family group in the act of being photographed, so that 
his own picture appears on the negative beside hers. In a spirit 
of adventure, she has him invited to visit the dairy of the 
Schloss, and she herself, in the rôle of a dairymaid, meets 
and talks with him, giving her name as Elsbeth and concealing 
her identity, which is revealed to him later, however. The In- 
discretion of Elsbeth. 

Princess Bob. A Klamath Indian, brought up from babyhood 
in a white man’s house. She turns out to be an irreclaimably 
wild young creature, without moral sense. She runs away and 
lives with a hermit on the seashore, and meets her death in try- 
ing to reach him after he deserts her. The Princess Bob and 
her Friends. 

Profane Bill. Driver of the Slumgullion stage. The Idyl of 
Red Gulch. 


Raby, Mr. Little’s guardian. Handsome is as Handsome does 
(Condensed Novels). 

Raby, Augustus. Mr. Raby’sson, and Little’s rival. Handsome 
is as Handsome does (Condensed Novels). 

Raby, Mrs. Jael. She pleads for the orphan Faraday Little. 
Handsome is as Handsome does (Condensed Novels). 

Rafferty, Pat. Proprietor of Rafferty’s Ditch, an unprofitable 
speculation. The Fool of Five Forks. 
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Ramirez, Colonel. A wealthy Spanish landholder, at whose 
hacienda Grant and Fletcher meet in the presence of Clemen- 
tina. A First Family of Tasajara. 

Ramirez, Mrs. The hostess at the Ramirez hacienda. A First 
Family of Tasajara. 

Ramirez, Dofia Isabel. The alcalde’s seductive sister, to whom 
the presence of men means an opportunity for conquest. She 
becomes the wife of Richard Keene. The Crusade of the 
Excelsior. ; 

Ramirez, Juan. A Mexican vaquero, whose fright at the Doc- 
tor’s story of the Cave City ghost brands him as the miner’s 
murderer. A Ghost of the Sierras. 

Ramirez, Dofia Juanita. Younger sister of Dofia Isabel. The 
Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Ramirez, Pepita. A young woman whose beauty and devotion 
to her faith lead the circuit-rider, Stephen Masterton, to become 
“a convert ” to the same belief. A Convert of the Mission. 

Ramirez, Don Ramon. Officially, the alcalde of the Pueblo of 
Todos Santos ; personally, a simple young Spaniard with whom 
Mrs. Brimmer amuses herself. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Ramirez, Victor. A Spanish-American of despicable charac- 
ter ; passionate, but cowardly, and utterly unscrupulous. When 
secretary to the Comandante Don José Salvatierra, he gets pos- 
session of a paper belonging to Grace Conroy, from which he 
learns of the location of certain mineral properties. He falls 
in love with Madame Devarges, and the two conspire to obtain 
possession of the land. The plot fails, and Victor’s love 
changes to jealousy and a desire for revenge. Before he can 
work his vengeance, however, he is himself killed in a struggle 
with Henry Devarges. Gabriel Conroy. 

Ramon. See RAMIREZ. 

Rance, Henry. The jealous and vindictive rejected lover of 
Jinny M’Closky. He stabs Ridgeway Dent in the back, and, 
when Jinny confronts him with his villainy, he stabs her also, 
but before he can do serious harm, is shot down by Dent. The 
Rose of Tuolumne. 

Rand. See PINKNEY. 

Randolph. The wounded stranger found by the “Chatelaine of 
Burnt Ridge.” On recovering from the imbecility that follows 
his accident, he disappoints her interest in him by giving his 
name as plain John Baxter, and saying that he is nothing more 
than a common tramp from Maine on his way to the mines. 
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This statement and his abrupt departure are parts of his plan to 
conceal from Josephine her brother’s criminal agency in the 
accident. He dies in a county hospital before she can confront 
him with the real story. The Chatelaine of Burnt Ridge. 

Randolph, Major. A retired infantry officer, with a yearning 
for Arcadian life. “ A simple-minded and chivalrous Ameri- 
can soldier,” so gentle and complacent that he is somewhat 
overshadowed and outwitted by his designing wife. Through 
the Santa Clara Wheat. 

Randolph, Mrs. Josephine. Late of the “de Fontanges 
V?Hommadieu.” She had won the Major’s impressionable heart 
by a lavish display of “piquant foreign accent and dramatic 
gestures.” As a self-appointed critic of minds and morals she 
is disliked by her neighbors, and is finally frightened into 
retreat by Dawson, who knows her Creole career. Through 
the Santa Clara Wheat. 

Rattler. “ The gay, brilliant, and unconquerable ; ” a “smart ” 
man; a spouter of Byron. Having met with reverses he 
becomes a barkeeper, but is assisted into better fortune by 
David Fagg. The Man of No Account. 

Rawjester, James. A gentleman of gorilla-like appearance 
and manners. He burns the house in which his three crazy 
wives are confined, in order to remove all obstacles to his union 
with Miss Mix. Miss Mix (Condensed Novels). 

Rawjester, Nina. The illegitimate child of James Rawijester ; 
pupil of Miss Mix. Miss Mix (Condensed Novels). 

Rawlett. A storekeeper at Sidon, California. A First Family 
of Tasajara. 

Rawlins, Robert. A philosopher of the frontier, who forms one 
of the party pursuing the robbers. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 
Raymond, Mr. A young mining engineer, who smarts under 
the recollection of a discarded love for Maruja, and who pays 

his attentions to Doña Amita Saltonstall. Maruja. 

Raynor, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tourists from the East, aghast at the 
wonders of California. Gabriel Conroy. 

Read, Judge. The chairman of a political meeting in Pineville, 
Kentucky. Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 

Reddy, James. After months of dissipation in San Francisco, 
this irresolute man finds employment at a rancho. His gloomy 
abstraction and refined exterior attract the daughter of the 
superintendent, and Nelly Woodridge becomes the saving in- 
fluence in his life. The Reformation of James Reddy. 
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Reed, Major. A hospitable Southerner, magnanimous toward 
Northern men. A friend of Courtland’s. Sally Dows. 

Reed, Mr. A clerk in Carden’s bank, in Sacramento. A Waif 
of the Plains. 

Reed, Mrs. The Major’s wife. She “still carried in her small, 
dark eyes and thin, handsome lips something of the bitterness 
and antagonism of the typical ‘Southern rights’ woman.” 
Sally Dows. 

Reed, Augusta. The youngest daughter of the Major. Sally 
Dows. 

Reed, Octavia. A Southern girl, not at all “reconstructed.” 
The eldest daughter of Major Reed. Sally Dows. 

Renshaw, Dick. A light-hearted young man, who engages ina 
rather unscrupulous scheme to buy the Pontiac of Abner Nott. 
His better nature, spurred by a growing interest in Rosey 
Nott, forces him to abandon the undertaking. He vainly tries 
to save Nott from the wiles of the speculator, Sleight, but 
after the sale is made, he is reassured by learning from the 
old man that the hidden treasure contained in the ship is 
counterfeit coin. Rosey returns his love, and the two are 
married. A Ship of 749. 

Rice, Stephen. Grant’s assistant in his surveying expedition. 
Euphemia elopes with the young Lothario, but afterwards 
secures a divorce and returns to her father. A First Family of 
Tasajara. 

Richardson. A San Francisco banker, who appears in Main- 
waring’s recollection as “ostentatiously British and insular.” 
His manner is marked by a self-important patronage to the 
ladies at The Lookout, and an uneasy deference to Mainwaring, 
the son of his patron. A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Richelieu. See SHARPE. 

Rider, Jim. A Southern banker and speculator located in San 
Francisco. The Conspiracy of Mrs. Bunker. 

Ridgeway. See DENT. 

Ridley, Bob. See FAIRLEY, Bos. 

Riggs, Alice. An innocent young girl. Sister to Jack Riggs 
and placed by him in a Catholic convent, where she is known 
as Alice Rivers. The voice of Preble Key exercises a strange 
influence over her, and she contrives to meet him. Jn a Hollow 
of the Hills. 

Riggs, Jack. Brother to Alice. ‘Gloomy and discontented in 
expression.” Riggs and Chivers are the natural and professed 
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leaders of an ill-assorted band of road-agents. They regard 
each other with mutual distrust and even enmity, Riggs seeing 
in Chivers an object of contempt and loathing, Chivers regard- 
ing Riggs with the small jealousy of an inferior intelligence. 
He dreads the influence of Sadie Collinson over his innocent 
sister. Jn a Hollow of the Hills. 

Riggs, Hon. Stanley. A California orator. A First Family of 
Tasajara. 

Rightbody, Adams. A wealthy Boston citizen. The telegram 
from Silsbee reminding him of the “compact” so shocks him 
that death results. The Great Deadwood Mystery. 

Rightbody, Mrs. Adams. A student of household hygiene 
during her husband’s lifetime. After his death, a student of 
his past. Convinced that there is a woman in the case of his 
mysterious compact with Joshua Silsbee, she visits California to 
investigate. The Great Deadwood Mystery. 

Rightbody, Alice. A Bostonmaiden. The daughter of Adams 
Rightbody. She accompanies her mother to California and 
succeeds, with the help of Joe Silsbee, in explaining the nature 
of the “compact.” The Great Deadwood Mystery. 

Riley, “Uncle Billy.” For a time “the camp drunkard ” at 
Rattler’s Ridge. Bones, “the yellow dog,” attaches himself to 
the uncertain steps of this notable, and forsakes him only upon 
unmistakable evidence of the drunkard’s reformation. A 
Yellow Dog. 

Ringround, Miss Rosey. An audacious coquette, who, at Mr. 
Rollingstone’s dinner-party, defends the character of her hero, 
Gabriel Conroy. Gabriel Conroy. 

Ringstone. A generous millionaire ; owner of the Hacienda de 
los Osos. The Mystery of the Hacienda. 

Rivers, Alice. See RIGGS, ALICE. 

Rivers, Jack. See Riaes, JACK. 

Robert. See Gray and RUSHBROOK. See also Bos. 

Roberto. See BOB THE BUCKER. 

Robins, Miss Nellie. Loved by David Fagg, who resigns her to 
Rattler. The Man of No Account. 

Robinson. A member of Congress from Vermont. The Story 
of a Mine. 

Robinson, Miss Bessy. Daughter of Trinidad Joe ; a buxom 
young woman of twenty-five, with frank blue eyes and beauty 
of a rustic sort. She takes care of the baby which the storm 
leaves at James North’s door, and finally marries him when 
the child’s parentage is discovered. The Man on the Beach. 
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Robinson, Joe. A citizen of Rough-and-Ready. Two Saints of 
the Foot-Hills. 

Robinson, Don Juan. The bookish recluse of El Refugio, in 
whose care Hamilton Brant places his son Clarence. He is 
known to the boy as his cousin Jackson Brant, who prefers to 
be called by another name. Long residence in Spanish America 
and marriage with a rich Mexican widow have made him more 
Spanish than American. A Waif of the Plains. 

Robinson, Trinidad Joe. James North’s nearest neighbor. 
The Man on the Beach. 

Robles, Francisca, Superintendent of the Sisters’ Title. 
The leader of the movement to dispossess Peyton of his claim. 
Susy: A Story of the Plains. 

Roger. See CATRON. 

Rogers, Mary. A confidante of Susy Peyton during her con- 
vent life. Later she visits Susy at the Robles Rancho. A 
Waif of the Plains ; Susy: A Story of the Plains. 

Rollingstone, Mr. An able financier ; a dealer of extravagant 
and picturesque hospitality, and owner of a fine “turnout.” 
Gabriel Conroy. 

Rollins. One of the military wags among the officers stationed 
at Fort Redwood. The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. 

Rollins, Tom. A citizen of Rattlesnake Camp, desirous of the 
good opinion of “the two Baker girls.” Bulger’s Reputation. 
Roper, Jack. A blacksmith, who repairs one of Mary’s dolls 

and becomes its adoptive father. A Mother of Five. 

Roscommon, Mrs. Maggie. The Amazon who presides over 
the grocery counter at Tres Pinos. The Story of a Mine. 

Roscommon, Mike. A saloon-keeper at Tres Pinos. His life 
is monotonous until the title to a Spanish grant comes into his 
hands. With wealth in prospect, he organizes a movement 
to lobby at Washington for its possession. In this struggle 
he neglects his business. and from it he emerges a ruined man. 
The Story of a Mine. 

Rose. See MALLORY. 

“Rose, The.” See M’Cuiosxy, Miss JINNY. 

Rosey. See Nort. 

Rosita. See Pico. 

Rowley. A member of the ill-starred Mining Ditch Company, 
who, feeling himself abused by the ignorant advice of Captain 
Jim’s friend, speaks out his mind in the captain’s presence and 
so alienates him forever. Captain Jim’s Friend. 
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Roy, Tommy. A practical joker of Monte Flat. A Monte Flat 
Pastoral. s 

Royal. See THATCHER. 

Ruiz, Señor. A Mexican disciple of Tom Paine. One of the 
revolutionists at Todos Santos. The Crusade of the Excelsior. 
Ruiz, Don Pedro. A dealer in forged land-grants and false 

testimony. Gabriel Conroy. 

Rupert. A precocious, studious, imaginative little boy, the son 
of a practical man, who has little sympathy with the boy’s 
tastes. He finds on the Christmas-tree a drum marked for 
him. This drum, at first a source of mortification to his sensi- 
tive spirit, finally calls him to the war, and with it he saves 
the honor of his regiment. It then beats the reveille which 
wakes him into another world. The Christmas Gift that came 
to Rupert. 

Rupert. See FILGEE and SEDILIA. 

Rushbrook, Robert. The “Mæcenas of the Pacific Slope.” 
He is the “successful” American, who amasses a fortune 
and becomes the liberal though indiscriminating patron of the 
arts. A strong and simple man in artificial surroundings. A 
Mæcenas of the Pacific Slope. 

Ruth. See Pinkney, RUTHERFORD. 

Ryder, Mr. The escort of Mrs. Rightbody in her search for 
“Seventy-four” and “Seventy-five.” A wealthy Californian, 
and second husband of Mrs. Rightbody. The Great Deadwood 
Mystery. 

Ryder, Tom. A miner of Roaring Camp. The Luck of Roar- 


ing Camp. 


Sackville, the Hon. Blanche Fitzroy. Youngest daughter of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Beloved by Terence, who 
finally wins her as his bride. Terence Denville (Condensed 
Novels). 

Sadie. See COLLINSON. 

Safie. See MCGEE. 

St. Addlegourd. A radical, witha rent-roll of £15,000,000, and 
belonging to one of the oldest families in Britain. Lothaw 
(Condensed Novels). 

Sal. See CHEROKEE SAL and CLARK. 

Salisbury, Joan. See BLANDFORD, Mrs. JOAN. 

Sally. See Briaces and Dows. 

Saltello, Consuelo. The pretty and romantic young sister of 
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Enriquez. The youthful Don Francisco is deeply in love with 
her, and gives her his beautiful but wild young filly, Chu Chu. 
After one or two escapades, in which Chu Chu plays an impor- 
tant part, the young girl is sent away to the safe seclusion of 
a convent in southern California, and the romance is ended. 
Chu Chu. 

Saltello, Enriquez. Friend of Don Francisco and brother of 
the fair Consuelo. A loquacious young Californian of varied 
accomplishments. His conversation is famous for a “ marvelous 
combination of Spanish precision and California slang.” He 
assists in the breaking of the mustang Chu Chu. At first a 
cynic on the subject of womankind, he falls desperately in love 
with Miss Urania Mannersley, and wins her hand after a some- 
what fantastic wooing. Chu Chu; The Devotion of Enriquez. 

Saltonstall, Amita. “ A taller copy ” of her elder sister Maruja 
and more regularly beautiful, but without individuality. She 
serves as a foil for the strange attraction of her sister, and is 
courted for a time by Captain Carroll, before he falls under 
the spell of Maruja’s fascination. Maruja. 

Saltonstall, Dorotea. A grave girl; a sister of Maruja. 
Maruja. 

Saltonstall, Doña Maria. A Guitierrez, who, against the pro- 
test of her family, marries strangely enough a Yankee sea-cap- 
tain. Later, she comes wholly under the influence of Dr. West. 
It is as the mother of Maruja that she lends an interest to the 
narrative. Maruja. 

Saltonstall, Maruja. A willful heroine; conscious of her powers 
of fascination, she loves to exercise them under the cloak of 
her girlish manners. She is struck by the noble nature of 
Captain Carroll, but it is in Henry Guest that for the first time 
she meets a man whose will is stronger than her own, and his 
strange nature exercises a potent influence over her imagina- 
tion. His suit is rapid and his conquest complete. Maruja. 

Salvatierra, Dofia Dolores. See CONROY, GRACE. 

Salvatierra, Hermenegildo. The one-eyed comandante of 
the Presidio of San Carlos. Peleg Scudder, master of a Yankee 
trading-schooner, touches at San Carlos and spends a night 
with the commander. From that time Salvatierra’s right eye 
again adorns his face. But its fixed, unwinking stare sends 
terror and distrust into the hearts of all his people, and those 
who formerly loved and trusted him now only fear him. His 
own character changes with the change of those about him. 
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Things are restored to their former happy condition on the de- 
struction of the glass eye in a fight with mutinous Indiang. 
The Right Eye of the Commander. 

Salvatierra, Don José. Commander of the Presidio of San 
Geronimo. Tall, gaunt, and gentlemanly in bearing, with 
serious but kindly eyes, and iron-gray mustaches. He adopts 
Grace Conroy as his daughter with the name of Dolores, and, 
dying, leaves her a share of his wealth. Gabriel Conroy. 

Salvatierra,Don Juan. A relative of Don José. He lives with 
Doña Dolores at the Rancho of the Blessed Trinity. Gabriel 
Conroy. 

Sam. See Barstow. 

Sanchez. A servant attached tothe Saltonstall stables. Maruja. 

Sanchez, Manuel Ruy. Secretary to the comandante. The 
Crusade of the Excelsior. 

Sanchicha. “The Indian centenarian of the Mission San 
Carmel. Only her eyes lived. Helpless, boneless, and jelly- 
like, old age had overtaken her with a mild form of deli- 
quescence.” She is in possession of the padre’s secret, and 
is influenced by Cranch to reveal] it. At the Mission of San 
Carmel. 

Sanchicha. The peon servant attached to Jovita Mendez. The 
Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 

Sanderman, Herr. The Ober-Inspector of Police. The Indis- 
cretion of Elsbeth. 

Sanderson, Deacon. A member of the rigorous faith from 
which Masterton becomes a “backslider.” He tells the un- 
sympathetic doctor of the exhorter’s “fall from grace.” A 
Convert of the Mission. 

Sanderson, Mr. The lawyer in charge of Mrs. Peyton’s in- 
terests. Susy: A Story of the Plains. 

Sandy. See MORTON, ALEXANDER. 

Santierra, Dofia Clara. Sister of Don José ; a typical Spanish 
woman. A Blue Grass Penelope. 

Santierra, Don José. One of “Penelope’s suitors.” A 
native Californian, with the old hereditary Spanish traits, — 
grave simplicity of character and sedate courtesy. He is the 
real owner of the Rancho de los Cuervos, and lives on the 
neighboring ranch, Los Gatos. He permits Mrs. Tucker to 
remain at Los Cuervos under the impression that the estate is 
her own. A Blue Grass Penelope. 

Sarah. See WALKER. See also SAL and SALLY, 
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Saunders. A recent arrival at Buckeye Camp. A shrewd 
frontiersman, with a knowledge of whiskey and human nature. 
But he underestimates the character of the Mexican girl, and 
is shot in her saloon. On the night of the proposed attack upon’ 
the saloon, he seconds the story told by-Shuttleworth. The 
Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 

Saunders, Mrs. Rosy. The wife of the actor. She is “re- 
served and indistinctive, with that appearance of being an 
unenthusiastic family servant peculiar to some men’s wives.” 
The Twins of Table Mountain. 

Saunders, Sol. An actor by instinct. Looks upon life and 
nature from a professional point of view, and detects dramatic 
possibilities in all things. The Twins of Table Mountain. 

Saunderson. Steward on board Gray’s yacht. Young Robin 
Gray. 

Schmidt. A German recruit, of some intelligence, detailed 
under the command of Lieutenant Calvert. The Heritage of 
Dedlow Marsh. 

Schroeder, Frau. The wife of Peter Schroeder. She is cap- 
tivated by the grace of Mrs. Johnson and the assurance of 
T. Barker Johnson. Peter Schroeder. 

Schroeder, Peter. An American by adoption, though German 
by birth. He is induced by T. Barker Johnson to embark 
upon a filibustering expedition, and loses his life through his 
ardent love of liberty. Peter Schroeder. 

Schuyler, Mistress. A guest at Washington’s headquarters on 
the night of Thankful Blossom’s “appeal to Cesar.” She 
treats the wayward beauty with sisterly affection. Thankful 
Blossom. 

Scott, Mrs. The mother of Mrs. John Hale and of Kate Scott. 
She is pictured as an austere woman, whose compassion is unac- 
countably stirred by the suffering of George Lee. Snow-Bound 
at Eagle’s. 

Scott, Kate. A young woman who despises the conventionalities 
of life. She ensnares Ned Falkner’s affections during his stay 
at Eagle’s Court, and finds his attractions heightened when his 
true colors are made known. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Scott, Capt. Mat. A partner of Amity Claim. He and his 
partner, Henry York, men of “amiability and grave tact,” called 
by their neighbors “ The Peacemakers,” quarrel privately over 
a trifling matter, and become bitter enemies. Contrary to the 
custom of the place and times, they refuse to settle their differ- 
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ences by force of arms, but they fight each other for years in 
every other conceivable way, and many local improvements are 
due to their spite and rivalry. Scott takes to drink, and is in 
a very bad way, when York returns from abroad, finds him in 
the old cabin, and takes care of him. Scott dies soon after the 
reconciliation. The Iliad of Sandy Bar. 

Scotty. Barkeeper of the Greyport Hotel. He saves Sarah’s 
life by administering a cocktail. Sarah Walker. 

Scudder, Peleg. Master of the schooner General Court, of Sa- 
lem, Mass. A fluent talker and shrewd trader. He rides out 
a storm in the harbor of San Carlos, and spends a roisterous 
night with the commander, Hermenegildo Salvatierra. The 
next morning the commander finds a new eye in the socket 
which has long been sightless. The Right Eye of the Com- 
mander. 

Seabright, James. An “exhorter” with nautical metaphors 
and manners. As a member of the Tamalpais crew he remem- 
bers Elisha Braggs, then known as Barker, and is prepared to 
outwit the covetous music-teacher. An Episode of West Wood- 
lands. 

Sedilia, Alice. Youngest daughter of Lady Selina. Her inno- 
cent lighting of a slow-match results in the destruction of the 
rest of the family by an explosion which also discloses the evi- 
dence which puts Rupert in possession of Sloperton Grange. 
She then marries Sir Rupert. Selina Sedilia (Condensed 
Novels). 

Sedilia, the Ghost of Sir Guy. Anxious to keep his haunts 
free from other ghosts. Selina Sedilia (Condensed Novels). 
Sedilia, Rupert. He returns to Sloperton Grange just in time 
to establish his claim to his ancestral halls. He marries his 

cousin Alice. Selina Sedilia (Condensed Novels). 

Sedilia, Lady Selina. A woman with a history. When about 
to be married to her lover, Edgardo, she is killed, with the rest 
of the wedding party, by the blowing up of the parish church. 
Selina Sedilia (Condensed Novels). 

Senator, the great New England. A connoisseur in art, incor- 
ruptible in his publie life. Carmen interests him by her interest 
in his collections, and he rewards her skillful flattery by making 
a seven hours’ political speech, which causes the Mine Claim to 
become “ Unfinished Business.” The Story of a Mine. 

Sepulvida, Don José. A modern Don Quixote of melancholy 
address and imperturbable gravity. Regarded with some reason 
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by his family as a “ lunatico,” he flees to the protection of the 
Americans, of whose enlightenment and liberty he is an ardent 
admirer. After many adventures he returns to the bosom of 
his family with an American wife. A Knight-Errant of the 
Foot-Hills. 

Sepulvida, Dofia Maria. A charming young American widow, 
with whom Poinsett conducts a flirtation. Gabriel Conroy. 

Sepulvida, Don Victor. Attends the family conclave over the 
behavior of Don José. A Knight-Errant of the Foot-Hills,. 

Sepulvida, Don Vincente. Takes part in the family council 
relative to the flight of Don José. A Knight-Errant of the 
Foot-Hills. 

Seth. See Cortziinson ; Davis ; HALL. 

Sharpe, Demander. The blacksmith at the cross-roads. Though 
embittered by poverty, his heart remains tender toward his 
daughter, and he seeks consolation in foreordination for all the 
vagaries of fortune. His faith is equally firm in the potency of 
patent medicines. In Europe and with a fortune, he gives 
the nobility a taste of Western manners. A Phyllis of the 
Sierras. 

Sharpe, Minty. The blacksmith’s daughter. An untutored 
child of the Sierras, who longs to “be somebody.” Mainwar- 
ing appears to her as the Prince Charming whois to rescue her, 
but she will lay no traps for him and capitulates to the finer 
skill of Louise Macy. In her father’s arms this complex girl 
becomes a child; at her brother’s bedside she rises to a mother’s 
place; in all, the “eternal womanly.” A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Sharpe, Richelieu. The blacksmith’s son. An amateur metal- 
lurgist, who fulfills his prophecy to Minty, “Some day ye ll be 
beholden to me fora lot o’ real jewelry.” When not discuss- 
ing ores with Bradley, he figures as a “ precocious and gallant 
Lovelace of ten.” A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Shear, Tony. A young man who knew Hathaway in his obscure 
beginnings, and who brings his Marysville friends with him to 
greet the young State senator in San Francisco. A Ward of 
the Golden Gate. 

Shelby. See FOWLER. 

Shipley, Dick. Josephine Forsyth’s mill foreman. The Chate- 
laine of Burnt Ridge. 

Shipley, Jack. A Boston brother of Mrs. Ashwood. Clem- 
entina Harcourt’s fortune leads him to propose after a few 
weeks’ acquaintance. He loses interest in his pursuit when the 
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Harcourt millions are in jeopardy. A First Family of Tasa- 
jara. A 

Shuttleworth. One of the first customers at Jovita’s saloon. 
He becomes injudicious in his remarks, and is shot by the young 
woman. When her enemies organize, he confesses his share in 
the “disorderliness” so effectively that the “Vigilantes” give 
up their designs. The Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 

Shuttleworth, Mrs. Nan. With Mrs. Carpenter this matron is 
stimulated into a regard for fashion by the advent of Jovita 
Mendez. The Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 

Sibblee, Josh. Resident in Fresno and Member of Congress 
from the 4th Congressional District of California. Incorrupti- 
ble, and true to his constituency. His honesty affords Wiles a 
unique experience. The Story of a Mine. 

Silsbee, Jake. The leader of an emigrant train en route to 
California. A calloused and discontented fortune hunter. He 
loses his life in the massacre of his party by the Indians. A 
Waif of the Plains. 

Silsbee, Mrs. Jake. The mother of Susy. “ Prematurely old, 
of ill health, and harassed with cares.” A querulous farmer’s 
wife, to whom maternity is a burden and not a privilege. 
Death comes with the attack of the Indians upon the Silsbee 
train. A Waif of the Plains. 

Silsbee, Joe. The son of Joshua Silsbee. He assumes an alias 
in shame over the manner of his father’s death, and is called 
Joe Stanislaus or Stanislaus Joe. While acting as guide, he 
meets Alice Rightbody on her visit to California. Alice is 
stirred with pity over his disgrace, soon loves him, and, a year 
later, marries him in obedience to the mysterious compact made 
thirty years before between the fathers of the lovers. The 
Great Deadwood Mystery. 

Silsbee, Joshua. In early manhood an intimate friend of Adams 
Rightbody. The father of Stanislaus Joe. As an old man he 
is lynched for horse-stealing by the Vigilantes at Deadwood. 
The Great Deadwood Mystery. 

Silsbee, Susy. See PEYTON, SUSETTE ALEXANDRA. 

Simmons. A Cockney miner at Roaring Camp. The Luck of 
Roaring Camp. 

Simmons, Captain. A seafaring man in the employ of Rider. 
The Conspiracy of Mrs. Bunker. 

Simmons, Joe. A lounger at the Laurel Run post-office. The 
Postmistress of Laurel Run. 
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Simpson. A desperate citizen of Wynyard’s Bar. The Sheriff 
of Siskiyou. 

Simpson, Jack. A highway robber. How Santa Claus came to 
Simpson’s Bar. 

Simson, Tom. Of Sandy Bar; otherwise known as “The 
Innocent.” Eloping with Piney Woods, he comes upon the 
camp of the outcasts and insists on spending the night and 
sharing his provisions with them. The party is overtaken by a 
severe snow-storm, and Simson is dispatched by Oakhurst for 
help, but the help arrives too late to save the others. The 
Outcasts of Poker Klat. 

Sir Edward. A philosopher, who begins the virtues with a 
capital letter. The Dweller of the Threshold (Condensed 
Novels). 

Skaggs. A man whose wife has deserted him, together with 
their only child, for another man. Misfortune and drink have 
driven him crazy. He takes the name of Johnson, and is 
known in Angel’s as a worthless bummer. After a period in 
which he is supposed to be dead, he turns up again as a mono- 
maniac in search of the man who ruined him, but dies while on 
the point of achieving his revenge. Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands. 

Skaggs, Mrs. This “she-devil” remains behind the scenes 
throughout the story. Yuba Bill, her fourth husband, describes 
her as “very tall, with a lot o’ light hair meandering down the 
back of her head, as long as a deerskin whiplash, and about 
the color. She hed eyes that ’d bore ye through at fifty yards, 
and pooty hands and feet. And... she was handsome, — 
she was that!” The story leaves her in jailformurder. Mrs. 
Skaggs’s Husbands. 

Slate, Joe. Of the “Union Press,” and one of Hathaway’s 
political constituency. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Sledge, Mr. Stage-driver of Pineville, Kentucky. Colonel Star- 
bottle’s Client. 

Sleight. An unscrupulous San Francisco speculator, who buys 
the Pontiac in order to secure the treasure which is supposed 
to be concealed inher hold. The coin proves to be counterfeit. 
A Ship of ’49. 

Slinn, Esther. The elder of H.J. Slinn’s two daughters. Utterly 
indifferent to the suffering of her father, she is drawn as the 
slight sketch of a modern Goneril. A Millionaire of Rough-and- 
Ready. 

Slinn, Harry. The selfish and ready-witted son of H. J. Slinn. 
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He becomes the successful editor of the Rough-and-Ready 
“ Record,” and pays transient court to Mamie Mulrady. A 
Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready. 

Slinn, H. J. A poor miner, stricken down with paralysis in the 
moment of overpowering success. Unable to reclaim his 
treasure, he leads a life of helpless wretchedness, uncared for 
by his selfish children. He is helped by the kindness of Mul- 
rady to the rediscovery of his fortune, and his death in the 
moment of intense exaltation marks the climax of the story. 
A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready. 

Slinn, Vashti. H. J. Slinn’s younger daughter, who, drawn in 
the background of the story, plays Regan to her sister’s Goneril. 
A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready. 

Slit-the-Weazand. The cadaverous ghost of an English sailor 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time. The Legend of Devil’s Point. 

Slocumb, Senator. The embodiment of “government,” in the 
mind of Mrs. Baker. The Postmistress of Laurel Run. 

Sluysdael, Johnnyboy. A delicate little boy of resolute charac- 
ter, who resists all attempts to improve his physical condition 
in accordance with approved theories. Later, responsibility 
laid upon him by misfortune brings out the best in him. 
Johnnyboy. 

Smith. The man who discovered the pocket of gold which gave 
the settlement of Smith’s Pocket its name. That discovery is 
his only one, however, and his bad luck has made him a drunk- 
ard. He at last shoots himself in despair, or, at least, such is 
the general supposition, but it is found that he has been work- 
ing successfully in the pocket on the very day of his death, 
and Mr. Gray and Dr. Duchesne believe him to have been 
murdered, probably by Waters. He is the father of M’liss. 
M’liss. 

Smith. The Minnesota congressman, with whose coming affairs 
begin to move. The Story of a Mine. 

Smith, Miss. A village belle “ of flirtatious reputation.” She 
maliciously arouses the jealousy of Consuelo Saltello. Chu 
Chu. 

Smith, Mrs. M/liss’s mother. A handsome brunette, with a 
dramatic manner. “Her eyes, which were dark and singularly 
brilliant, were half closed, either from some peculiar conforma- 
tion of the lids, or an habitual effort to conceal expression.” 
She has been separated from her husband for some years, but 
reappears after his death and claims his property and the 
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guardianship of M’liss, who, under her care, seems in fair way 
to become a little more conventional. The reader is permitted 
to suspect that she has had relations of some kind with Waters, 
and may, perhaps, have been implicated in the murder of her 
husband. J ’liss. 

Smith, Melissa. A wild and wayward child, daughter of “ Old 
Bummer” Smith. She enters Mr. Gray’s school, and under his 
influence and teaching improves in many respects, but does not 
quite give up her wild ways. When the mob is preparing to 
lynch Waters for the murder of McSnagley, she gains access to 
the prisoner and sets him free by setting fire to his guard and 
causing a conflagration, during which the prisoner escapes with 
her. From Waters, whose mind has been unseated by terror, 
she learns that she is “an heiress,” her father’s old claim still 
containing a large quantity of gold. On her mother’s reap- 
pearance, she goes to live with her, and the civilizing process 
is transferred to her hands. M’liss. 

Smithsye. A schoolmate of Heavystone. Guy Heavystone 
(Condensed Novels). 

Snaffle, Tom. A schoolmate of young Breezy under Grubbins. 
Mr. Midshipman Breezy (Condensed Novels). 

Sniffen, Eliza Jane. Beloved by Chitterlings. Being captured 
by Indians, she saves her life by staining her face and mingling 
with the Indian maidens. She becomes Mushymush, the favor- 
ite handmaid of Jenkins, the Boy Chief, and is reunited to 
Chitterlings in the end. The Hoodlum Band (Condensed 
Novels). 

Snyder, Jimmy. A pupil of the Indian Spring school. Cressy. 

Sobriente. See FATHER SOBRIENTE. 

Sol. See CATLINS and SAUNDERS. 

Somers, Jack. A facile society man, who is Rushbrook’s 
adviser in social and artistic matters. In love with Grace 
Nevil, he makes to her the unwarranted statement that Rush- 
brook has provided for hisfuture. This is afterwards the cause 
of his break with her and of his rupture with Rushbrook, whom 
he deserts to fight him financially in a hostile ring. The ring is 
defeated. A Mæcenas of the Pacific Slope. 

Somers, Kate. A characterless woman, mistress of the dying 
gambler, to whom Gideon Deane marries her. An Aposile of 
the Tules. 

Somerset, Grace. A dancing-girl in a variety-show. Two 
Saints of the Foot-Hills. 
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Somerset, Lord Henry. Aid-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant. 
‘He insults Terence, who challenges him to a duel, but spares 
his life in obedience to Blanche Sackville’s request. Terence 
Denville (Condensed Novels). 

Sophonisba. See Brown. 

Soufflet, Tom. A convivial Washington friend of Dobbs. He 
superintends a dinner from which the office-seeker hopes to 
secure an appointment. The Office-Seeker. 

Spencer. See TUCKER. 

Sperry, Abner. One of the three trustees of the school. The 
New Assistant at Pine Clearing School. 

Stacey, Mr. Agent for “ Uncle Ben’s ” bankers in San Francisco. 
He is discouraged in his attempts to take up McKinstry’s 
boundary quarrels and to make love to Cressy. Cressy. 

Stacy. A college-bred man of cheerful temper. Partner of 
Barker in the prospecting of unpromising claims. Barker’s 
Luck. 

Stanislaus, Joe; or Stanislaus Joe. See SILSBEE, JOE. 

Stanner, Jackson N. An overbearing bully ; the Express Com- 
pany’s special agent, who is disconcerted and finally checkmated 
by Colonel Clinch. Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Staples. Assists Bullen in his adventure. How Santa Claus 
came to Simpson’s Bar. 

Starbottle, Mrs. Clara. See TRETHERICK, Mrs. CLARA. 

Starbottle, Culpepper. Nephew of the gallant Colonel. A 
chivalrous young man, with “ a serious, even Quixotic face, .. . 
at times . . . relieved by a rare smile of . . . tender and even 
pathetic sweetness.” Soon after his acceptance by Miss Jo 
Folinsbee, he is forced to take up his uncle’s quarrel and fight 
a duel with her brother, in which he is killed, having fired his 
own pistol into the air. The Romance of Madrono Hollow. 

Starbottle, Colonel Culpepper. A Kentucky colonel, trans- 
planted into California soil and flourishing in that congenial 
climate. He has imported the “ full-breasted” chivalry of the 
South into the new country. He conducts a political campaign 
or a trial by jury with “the same fiery-tongued eloquence,” — 
an eloquence which is often helped, though sometimes hindered, 
by his frequent potations. One of his chief characteristics is 
his devotion to “the sex.” He is pompous and jaunty, and is 
in the habit of giving an added dignity to his form and carriage 
by inflating his chest. The honor of a Southern gentleman is 
very dear to him, and he is always ready — nay, eager—to 
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defend it according to the code. He is a lawyer by profession 
and, having enjoyed political honors, is known as a “ war-horse.” 
Siskiyou County is his port of entry, but all California is his 
home. We first hear of him as one of Mrs. Brown’s admirers 
in “Brown of Calaveras.” In “The Iliad of Sandy Bar,” he 
appears as a partisan of York. In “The Romance of Madrofio 
Hollow,” he is ejected from a dancing-party with his female 
companion. The insult is resented, and results in a duel on the 
part of his nephew and Jack Folinsbee, and finally in a duel with 
Folinsbee on his own part, in which he kills his opponent. He 
is introduced to the Poet of Sierra Flat. While living at Fid- 
dletown, he becomes one of Mrs. Tretherick’s many admirers. 
He plans an elopement with her, which is prevented by an un- 
foreseen incident, but on the death of Mr. Tretherick he marries 
the widow. The fact of his death a few years later is recorded 
here. He is Jack Oakhurst’s second in the duel with Hamilton. 
In “Wan Lee, the Pagan,” he makes indignant complaint of 
the garbling of one of his political speeches as printed in the 
“ Northern Star.” At another time, the flow of his forensic 
eloquence is interrupted by the braying of Jinny, Dan the 
Quartz Crusher’s donkey. He is the second of Calhoun Bung- 
starter for the duel with Captain McFadden, which is prevented 
by the Fool of Five Forks. In “Captain Jim’s Friend,” he 
appears as the writer of an editorial in the “Simpson’s Bar 
Clarion.” In “Colonel Starbottle’s Client,” he is the faithful 
and astute counsel of Jo Corbin, and he effects a reconciliation 
between him and the outraged Jeffcourts by a diplomatie appeal 
to the Southern sentiment. In “A First Family of Tasajara,” 
he is second for the editor of the “ Pioneer ” in his projected 
duel with John Milton Harcourt, but appears at the appointed 
place with an apology instead of his principal. In “The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel’s,” he converses pompously with Arthur Wayne. 
In “ Clarence,” he is one of the conspirators who assemble at 
the Peyton rancho, and he occupies “a characteristically cen- 
tral position” in the conclave. Employed by Father Felipe in 
the interest of Grace Conroy’s claim on the property at One 
Horse Gulch, he braves the brusque and insolent Dumphy. He 
is also prosecuting attorney in Gabriel’s case. Brown of Cala- 
veras; The Iliad of Sandy Bar ; The Romance of Madroño Hol- 
low; The Poet of Sierra Flat; An Episode of Fiddletown ; A 
Passage in the Life of Mr. John Oakhurst; Wan Lee, the Pagan ; 
“Jinny ;” The Fool of Five Forks ; Captain Jims Friend ; Colo- 
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nel Starbottle’s Client; A First Family of Tasajara; The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel’s ; Clarence ; Gabriel Conroy. ° 

Stephen. See FORSYTH ; MASTERTON ; RICE. 

Stevens, Captain. A wealthy California merchant, formerly a 
seafaring man. One of Clarence’s fellow passengers on the 
stage between Stockton and Sacramento. He confirms the 
boy’s story to the banker. A Waif of the Plains. 

Stidger, Captain. Chairman of the Marysville Central Com- 
mittee, and one of the political allies whom Shear presents to 
Hathaway. A Ward of the Golden Gate. : 

Stidger, Mrs. Abner. A blacksmitb’s wife; Miss Mary’s 
hostess. The Idyl of Red Gulch. 

Stidger, Johnny. One of Miss Mary’s pupils. The Idyl of 
Red Gulch. 

Stiver, Mrs. An officious but disappointed friend of the heiress. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 

Stokes, Deborah. An active worker in Masterton’s revivals. 
She understands the cause and nature of the exhorter’s collapse, 
and ministers to him in a motherly way. A Convert of the 
Mission. 

Strangeways, Colonel. A member of General Brant’s staff. 
Clarence. i 

Stratton, Ned. A gambler, and a man of dissipated habits. He 
deserts the young girl whom he lures from home. A Protégée 
of Jack Hamlin’s. ; 

Stumpy. Extempore surgeon and midwife to Cherokee Sal. 
He becomes the baby’s nurse and godfather, and is faithful to 
his trust. The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Sue. See Brown and MARKLE. See also SUSAN and Susy. 

Summerton, Master Charles. A five-year-old boy, who runs 
away foraday. Surprising Adventures of Master Charles Sum- 
merton. 

Susan. See MARKHAM and MARKIE. 

Susy. See Peyton. See also SUE. 

Sweeny, Mrs. “A profusely ornamented but reputationless 
widow,” whose flirtations with Lacy Bassett are notorious. 
Captain Jim’s Friend. 

Swizzle, Mr. A midshipman on the Belcher. Mr. Midshipman 
Breezy (Condensed Novels). 

Sylvester. The unsuspecting and fascinated host of Cherokee 
Jack. “ Who was my Quiet Friend ?” 

Sylvester. See LANE. 
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Sylvester, Baby. A young grizzly, whose owner leaves him in 
charge of a friend during an absence in the East. Baby proves 
a troublesome pet, and finally escapes. Baby Sylvester. 

Sylvester, Dick. The owner and foster-father of Baby. Baby 


Sylvester. 
Sylvester, Miss Kate. May’s cousin; an arrant flirt. “ Who 
was my Quiet Friend?” > 


Sylvester, Louis. A candidate for reform at the hands of 
Nelly Woodridge. Mrs. Merrydew marries him to save 
James Reddy from a second misfortune. The Reformation of 
James Reddy. ` 

Sylvester, Miss May. The gentle “ Lily of Lone Valley ;” 
interested in the mysterious Kearney. *“ Who was my Quiet 
Friend 2?” 

Symes, Mr. The Episcopal rector of Redlands. Sally Dows. 


Tallant, Joe. A mining secretary, and a member of the “ Poco 
Más ó Menos” Club. In a Pioneer Restaurant. 

Tappington. See Brooks. 

Tennessee. A reckless drunkard, gambler, and highway robber, 
who is hanged by Judge Lynch. Tennessee’s Partner. 

Tennessee’s Partner. ‘Short and stout, with a square face, 
sunburned into a preternatural redness.” Faithful to his 
partner Tennessee through everything, he even forgives him 
for running away with his wife. When Tennessee is tried for 
highway robbery, he endeavors, in a frank and simple manner, 
to bribe the court, and, failing in that, gets permission to bury 
his old partner after the hanging. He conducts the funeral 
himself after an original fashion, He does not long outlive 
Tennessee. Tennessee’s Partner. 

Terence. See DENVILLE. 

Teresa. A Spanish dancing-girl, formerly mistress of Dick 
Curson, whom she has stabbed in a fit of jealous rage, — 
“dancing, flirting, fencing, shooting, swearing, drinking, smok- 
ing, fighting Teresa.” Finding refuge in the forest camp of 
Low Dorman, she throws off her manner of reckless bravado, 
and under the influence of daily contact with his refined and 
sensitive nature, her own softens, and all her womanliness 
comes to the surface. She soon finds herself in love with him, 
and, although he loves another woman, she risks her life and 
her reputation to save his life. She perishes with him in a 
forest fire, after Nellie Wynn has jilted him, and when happiness 
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seems to be within her reach. She is quick-witted and sympa- 
thetic, brave and true. In the Carquinez Woods. 

Thankful. See Biossom. 

Thatcher, Royal. An adventurer and soldier of fortune. He 
answers the Macedonian ery of Biggs, and enters into the fight 
for the possession of the mine. He is a man of culture and 
takes unkindly to hardship. The Story of a Mine. 

Thérese. Lady Caroline Coventry’s French maid, who, out of 
jealousy, cuts loose the balloon while her mistress is in it. 
Handsome is as Handsome does (Condensed Novels). 

Thompson. The blacksmith of Madrofio Hollow, and one of the 
village gossips. The Romance of Madroño Hollow. 

Thompson. Of Thompson’s Pass. The first person to inform 
the Hales of the true character of their guest. Snow-Bound 
at Eagle’s. 

Thompson. A resident of Dry Creek, who has no patience 
with civic “ yirtoo.” The Transformation of Buckeye Camp. 
Thompson. A miner whom Flint uses in the disposal of the 
louis-d’or. He confesses to Sylvester that he had been bribed 

by Flint to act as an accessory. Their Uncle from California. 

Thompson, Chief. The San Francisco Chief of Police. He 
breaks in upon the meeting at the Rancho, but finds his war- 
rants unavailable, until Beeswinger creates him a United States 
deputy-marshal. Clarence. 

Thompson, Judge. A pompous authority upon ethics and the 
laws. A passenger in the stage, he is drawn into the friendly 
conspiracy to make Polly a wife, and performs the ceremony 
himself. An Ingénue of the Sierras. 

Thompson, Mr. A practical man who has suddenly experienced 
religion, and who searches for his son, whom his cruelty has 
driven away from home a dozen or more years before. He is 
attacked one night by a highway robber, who, on being cap- 
tured by the old man, gives his name as Thompson, and later 
is taken into the father’s household as his long-lost son. Mr. 
Thompson’s Prodigal. 

Thompson, Charles (the false). To get a new start in life he 
assumes the name of an old companion in sin, whom he believes 
to be dead, and is taken into Mr. Thompson’s house as his son. 
Mr. Thompson’s Prodigal. 

Thompson, Charles (the true). At a festival given by Mr. 
Thompson in honor of the supposed returned prodigal, and 
representing the feast of the fatted calf, the real Charles 


fd 
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Thompson appears, in a drunken condition, not knowing where 
he is. The revelation comes the next morning, and the half- 
innocent impostor disappears. Mr. Thompson’s Prodigal. 

Thomson, Aunt Dinah. George’s wife ; a washerwoman. A 
Ward of the Golden Gate. ; 

Thomson, George Washington. A darkey with the florid 
talents of his race, who tries to support his master, Colonel 
Pendleton, in his proper character as an old-time Southern 
gentleman. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Thomson, Scipio. George’s son; a bootblack. A Ward of the 
Golden Gate. N 

Three-Fingered Dick. A “road-agent,” and an accomplice of 
Miss Mortimer. Found at Blazing Star. 

Tibbets, Bracy. Proposes to form a joint-stock company to 
“prospect” for the missing Charles Thompson. He is ejected 
from Mr. Thompson’s party on account of riotous behavior. In 
“ Snow-Bound at Eagle’s,” he turns up as an express messenger. 
Mr. Thompson’s Prodigal ; Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. 

Tibbetts, Rosey. An American girl spending her father’s 
money in Germany. With her sisters and Mrs. Johnson, she 
passes judgment upon Peter Schroeder’s American innovations. 
Peter Schroeder. 

Tibbitts, Sergeant. One of the troopers in Van Zandt’s com- 
mand. Thankful Blossom. 

Tiburcio. A vaquero on the Pico rancho. The Argonauts of 
North Liberty. 

Tipton, Sandy. A miner of Roaring Camp. The Luck of 
Roaring Camp. 

Tom. A Western waiter in the Pioneer Restaurant, whose wife, 
some months before, has run away with Tournelli. By his 
impassive exterior, however, on the night of her appearance at 
the restaurant, and by his general indifference to Tournelli, the 
guests cannot discover whether he recognizes her or knows 
anything of the general situation. Jn a Pioneer Restaurant. 

Tom. The new sheriff of Siskiyou. He captures Overstone by 
strategy, and his chief source of regret is that the criminal 
makes no resistance. He is shot by a company of regulars 
while watching the sleeping Overstone. The Sheriff of Siskiyou. 

Tom. See Bent; FLYNN ; HIGBEE ; ISLINGTON ; Simson. 

Tommy. Sandy’s illegitimate child. The Idyl of Red Gulch. 

Tommy. Young scion of a wealthy house ; sometime playmate 
of Melons. Melons. 
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Tommy. See ISLINGTON. 

Tompkins, Judge. A California pioneer, whose house is the 
abode of culture and the arts. Muck-a-Muck (Condensed 
Novels). : 

Tompkins, Miss Genevra Octavia. The judge’s only child, a 
peerless beauty, loving and loved by the romantic Natty Bumpo. 
Jilted by him for wearing a waterfall, she dies twenty years 
after, of a broken heart. Muck-a-Muck (Condensed Novels). 

Tournelli. An Italian waiter in the “Pioneer” restaurant. 
He proves to have been the man who ran away with Tom’s 
divorced wife. The property which she brings to him, and 
which Tournelli invests in San Francisco, is a source of mysti- 
fication to the club. The woman, who is again a runaway, 
appears unexpectedly as a diner at the restaurant. Tournelli’s 
quick vengeance is then happily contrasted with the Western 
waiter’s stolidity. In a Pioneer Restaurant 

Tretherick, Carry. Daughter of Mr. Tretherick by a former, 
divorced wife. She comes to live with her father again at the 
age of six or seven, —a little girl, with hair of a “ violent red,” 
—and she so captures the heart of her stepmother that the 
latter gives up her plan of eloping with Colonel Starbottle and 
runs away with her instead. While at school in the East she 
forgets Mrs. Tretherick’s kindness and love, and becomes 
estranged from her, but is brought to a proper state of mind 
and heart on being reunited to her through the agency of Mr. 
Jack Prince. An Episode of Fiddletown. 

Tretherick, Mrs. Clara. A pretty, coquettish woman, with a 
dazzling complexion and velvety eyes, who writes sentimental 
poetry, and is loved by most of the male population of Fiddle- 
town. She is lifted out of her selfish life by a growing love 
for her little stepdaughter, who appears on the scene just in 
time to save her from an elopement with Colonel Starbottle, 
and to whom the remainder of her life is devoted. After her 
husband’s death she marries Colonel Starbottle in order to give 
the little girl a home. An Episode of Fiddletown. i 

Tretherick, Mr. James. A citizen of Fiddletown, who is in 
the habit of beating his wife. He dies of delirium tremens. 
An Episode of Fiddletown. 

Trinidad Joe. See ROBINSON. 3 y 

Tripp, Mrs. Wife of the proprietor of the Indian Spring hotel 
and adored of Rupert Filgee. Cressy. 

Trix, Abner and Abigail. An aged couple. Rivals of Daddy 
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and Mammy Downey in popular favor. Two Saints of the Foot- 
Hills. 

Tryan, George. A son of Joseph Tryan. A strong, well-knit 
young man, with frank and handsome blue eyes ; honest and 
brave. He loves and is loved by Pepita Altascar. When the 
flood comes, he occupies himself in saving the lives of women 
and children, and he himself dies of exhaustion and exposure. 
Notes by Flood and Field. 

Tryan, Joe. One of Joseph Tryan’s sons. Notes by Flood and 
Field. 

Tryan, Joseph. Ashard-faced and hard-hearted old man, owner 
of a cattle-ranch, who despises the “ greasers,” as he calls his 
native Californian neighbors. A flood destroys his cattle and 
drives him crazy. Notes by Flood and Field. 

Tryan, Kerg.) Sons of Joseph Tryan. Notes by Flood and 

Tryan, ayia Field. 

Tryan, Wise. The privileged wit of the family. Notes by 
Flood and Field. 

Tucker, Mrs. Belle. Wife of Spencer Tucker ; a pretty young 
woman of twenty-three, brave, reserved, and self-possessed. 
With an “unsophisticated singleness of nature,” she remains 
true to her husband even after his selfish unfaithfulness and 
dishonesty are disclosed to her. She is befriended by Captain 
Poindexter. On learning the full extent of her husband’s 
wrong-doing, and that the house she is living in is not her own, 
she at once braves everything and goes back to her old home 
in Kentucky, where, a few years later, the wounded General 
Poindexter is brought to her door after a battle, and she has an 
opportunity to repay his kindness. The resulting romance is 
left to the reader’s sense of the fitness of things. A Blue Grass 
Penevope. 3 

Tucker, Spencer. A San Francisco lawyer and capitalist, 
formerly a Kentucky schoolmaster ; shallow, selfish, and 
handsome. His speculations fail ; he forges, embezzles, and 
deserts his wife for a notorious woman. An accident interferes 
with his plans of escape, however, and the next day finds him a 
fugitive in hiding on his own ranch, fifty miles from San Fran- 
cisco. Another plan fails, or is abandoned, and his where- 
abouts is unknown until after the lagoon has been drained and 
the crows have done their work as scavengers, when his 
whitened bones are found scattered on the surface of the drying 
ground. A Blue Grass Penelope. 
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Uncle Ben. See DABNEY, BEN. 

Uncle Billy. “A suspected sluice-robber and confirmed drunk- 
ard.” One of the outcasts exiled from Poker Flat. He steals 
the horses and mules and deserts his companions. The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat. 

Uncle Billy. See RILEY. 

Uncle Joshua. So called by the other passengers on the S. S. 
Unser Fritz. He is a quite unpolished machinist from Indiana, 
who has a faculty of getting just what he wants, entirely re- 
gardless of conventionalities. He makes a European tour with 
his daughter Louise on a somewhat novel plan. “A Tourist 
from Injianny.” 

Underwood, Dick. A miner, who exchanges “his long-handled 
Californian shovel for the sword.” To Peter Schroeder he is 
the embodiment of patriotism. Peter Schroeder. 

Union. See Mitts. 

Urania. See MANNERSLY. 

Ursula. See DoÑA URSULA. 


Valdez, Pedro. A proud-spirited Spaniard of Hidalgo descent. 
He is humiliated by his menial position at Robles Rancho, a 
portion of which he claims. He becomes enamored of Susy, 
and after the death of Pyeton, presumably caused by him, 
visits the young girl, whose romantic fancy is touched by his 
devotion. During this clandestine meeting, the lover is star- 
tled by the approach of Clarence, and the sudden leap of his 
horse causes his death. Susy: A Story of the Plains. 

Van Corlear, Miss Kate. A schoolgirl at the Crammer In- 
stitute for Young Ladies. A good-hearted and clear-headed 
girl, frank and fearless, who is the friend of Carry Tretherick, 
and who, as the reader is led to suppose, eventually marries 
Mr. Jack Prince. An Episode of Fiddletown. 

Van Zandt, Major Guert. A handsome and gallant officer in 
the Continental army. He is dispatched to arrest Abner Blos- 
som for the harboring of spies, and to remain in command of 
Blossom Farm. He learns to love its mistress, but does not 
allow his affection to lure him from duty. He pursues the 
traitor, Allan Brewster, but is himself overcome by the small- 
pox. At Blossom Farm, whither he is removed, he is nursed 
back to health and happiness by Mistress Thankful. Thankful 
Blossom, 

Vashti. See WHITE. 
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Vicentio. See PADRE VICENTIO. 

Victor. See GARCIA and RAMIREZ. 

Vincente. A’ Mexican acquaintance of Ramirez. Gabriel 
Conroy. 

Viney. See AUNT VINEY. 

Von Hummel, General. Father of Frau Schroeder. He is led 
with his family to trust fortune and person to the schemes of 
T. Barker Johnson. Peter Schroeder. ; 


Wachita. The child wife assigned to the new chief of the Min- 
yos. Serving him like a faithful dog, she murders an Indian 
agent in order to remove an obstacle from the path of her 
lord’s passion for the murdered man’s wife. A Drift from Red- 
wood Camp. 

Wainwright, Lieutenant. A Union soldier of Southern birth, 
and a traitor to his colors. Death cuts short his treachery, 
and the evidence of his guilt is brought to Brant. Among 
these papers, Clarence finds a portrait of his own wife, Alice. 
Clarence. 

Walker, Bob. Rescues the infant daughter of an Indian chief 
from death and takes her into his family. The Princess Bob 
and her Friends. 

Walker, Jack. See JEFFCOURT, Tom. 

Walker, Joe. A member of the Eureka Mining Company. 
Somewhat skeptical of the attainments and wisdom of Lacy 
Bassett. Captain Jims Friend. 

Walker, Johnny. Mrs. Martin’s versatile assistant, formerly a 
variety actor. In his new rôle of disciplinarian he is known as 
Charles Twing. Aware of the power of ridicule, he uses his 
skill in sleight-of-hand to that end, and thus maintains order in 
a hitherto boisterous schoolroom. A friend of his former days 
interrupts the quiet of his regenerate life, and the “new assist- 
ant ” reveals to his superior the nature of his preparation. The 
New Assistant at Pine Clearing School. 

Walker, Sarah. An enfant terrible, hated by the grown people 
and admired and feared by the children of the Greyport Hotel. 
The story leaves her married to the Prince of Monte Castello, 
and the mother of another Sarah Walker, who is the image of 
her in everything except her audacity and originality. Sarah 
Walker. 

Wang. A Chinese court-juggler, the adoptive father of Wan Lee. 
Wan Lee, the Pagan. 
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Wan Lee. A little Chinese boy, brought up by Wang, the 
juggler, and sent to a newspaper office to serve as printer’s 
devil. He is bright and engaging, and in spite of an impish 
propensity for mischief he endears himself to all. He is stoned 
to death in the streets of San Francisco during the riots of 
1869. Wan Lee, the Pagan. 

Wan Lee. Chinese page to Polly and Hickory Hunt. He pro- 
poses the outdoor pirate play. The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 
Warts. A mild, inoffensive boy of twelve, who admires Sarah 

Walker. Sarah Walker. 

Waters. A mysterious stranger, who works secretly in Smith’s 
claim. He shoots McSnagley and is arrested, but is saved from 
lynching by M’liss. He becomes insane, and discloses to M’liss 
the wealth which belonged to her dead father. He is suspected 
by Gray of having murdered Smith, who is generally supposed 
to have been a suicide. M’liss. 

Waters. Footman in the Rightbody household. The Great 
Deadwood Mystery. 

Wayne, Arthur. A young miner, who revolts from his brother’s 
control and joins the revelers at Angel’s. During the absence 
of McGee he meets the young wife clandestinely, and is shot 
by his brother while escaping from the house. The Bell-Ringer 
of Angel’s. 

Wayne, Madison. A frontier St. Anthony. Unrelenting in 
his Puritanism. The husband of the woman he loves chooses 
him for a companion, and innocently subjects him to great suf- 
fering by making him the guardian of his wife. Madison dis- 
covers the infidelity of Mrs. McGee, and shoots her escaping 
lover, who, to his horror, proves to be his own brother. The 
Bell-Ringer of Angels. 

Weaver, Calhoun. A thoroughly vulgar rustic from Kentucky; 
a former neighbor of Mrs. Tucker. He visits her in San 
Francisco, and later becomes one of “ Penelope’s suitors.” A 
Biue Grass Penelope. 

West, Dr. The name assumed by Henry Guest, senior. Through 
cleverness unhampered by scruples, Dr. West secures a goodly 
slice of the Saltonstall estate, and develops it with all the re- 
sources of modern improvements. Soon after the accidental 
discovery of his son, Dr. West is murdered by Pedro, who sus- 
pects his intentions toward Dofia Maria Saltonstall. Maruja. 

West, Miss. Shelby Fowler’s sister, who assumes her mother’s 
maiden name, and leaves her Virginia home to escape the ven- 
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geance of Australian Pete. In England she meets Flint alias 
Fowler, and consents to share the family name with him. Out 
of a Pioneer's Trunk. 

Wethersbee, Bill. A citizen of Red Dog. An Heiress of Red 


Dog. 
Wheeler, Jim. A citizen of Poker Flat. The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat. à 


Whiskey Dick. A friend to Daddy and Mammy Downey ; 
addicted to whiskey. Two Saints of the Foot-Hills. 

Whiskey Dick. See HALL, Dick. 

White, Vashti. The querulous and sanctimonious aunt of Cissy 
Appleby. She knows of the circumstances attending the wreck- 
ing of the Tamalpais, in which she is an accessory after the 
fact. An Episode of West Woodlands. 

White Violet. See DELATOUR, Mrs. 

Wiles, Joseph. “Don José” to his confederates. “ A vagabond 
by birth and education, a swindler by profession, an outcast by 
reputation, without absolutely turning his back upon respecta- 
bility, he had trembled on the perilous edge of criminality ever 
since his boyhood.” As an amateur metallurgist he deceives 
the four prospectors, and in so doing discovers a vein of quick- 
silver. He spends the next year in Washington fighting for 
the possession of the mine. The Story of a Mine. 

Wilkes. The unnatural but consistent father of the prodigal. 
He is saved from drowning by his repentant boy, who does not 
wait to be formally thanked. The Home-Coming of Jim Wilkes. 

Wilkes, Jim. The recalcitrant son of Farmer Wilkes. He 
adroitly avails himself of the insinuating manner of Editor 
Grey, and approaches his ancestral castle behind this shield. 
The Home-Coming af Jim Wilkes. 

Wilson, Judge. A Secessionist, who holds a Federal judgeship 
in California. Clarence. 

Wilson, the Misses. Two young ladies, friends of Miss Amita 
Saltonstall. Maruja. 

Wingate, Joe. One of the pioneers in Sidon, who profits by it 
development into Tasajara City. A lounger at the Harkutt 
store. A First Family of Tasajara. 

Wingate, Tom. A citizen of Five Forks. The Fool of Five 
Forks. 

Winslow, Mr. A passenger on the Excelsior, who finds in 
Todos Santos an opportunity for the display of his talents as 
a petty politician. He stirs up a miniature revolution in the 
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peaceful pueblo. He has a “long, thin, dyspeptic face.” The 
Crusade of the Excelsior. ’ 

Wood, Saponaceous. A member of the California bar. In 
the capacity of United States District Attorney, he loses the 
suit over the Blue Mass Mine ; as an individual, he wins the 
property. The Story of a Mine. 

Woodridge, Mr. Superintendent of the Union Company’s 
rancho, where James Reddy is employed. A practical man. 
The Reformation of James Reddy. 

Woodridge, Mrs. The superintendent’s wife ; “a large-boned, 
angular woman of fifty.” The Reformation of James Reddy. 
Woodridge, Nelly. The superintendent’s daughter ; a frank 
and pretty girl, with clear blue eyes and a boyish contralto 
voice ; devoted to the reformation of dissipated men. Her 
influence saves Reddy from his gloomy despair, and they 
become engaged. Another subject for reform in the person of 
Louis Sylvester engages her attention and threatens to cause 
trouble, but Mrs. Merrydew promptly interferes, and takes 
Sylvester out of the way by marrying him. The Reformation 

of James Reddy. 

Woods, Mr. Milly’s uncle. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Woods, Mrs. Milly’s aunt. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Woods, Milly. One of Yerba’s school friends, at whose home 
Hathaway first meets his ward. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

Woods, Piney. “A stout, comely damsel of fifteen,” who 
elopes from Sandy Bar with her lover, Tom Simson. They 
encamp with the outcasts, not knowing the character of their 
hosts. The party is snow-bound, and she and the “ Duchess ” 
die of hunger and cold in each other’s arms. The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat. 

Wyck, Mr. A stockholder in the Conroy mine. Gabriel 
Conroy. 

Wynn, Miss Nellie. Daughter of the Rev. Winslow Wynn, 
and “as inaccessible and cold as her father was impulsive 
and familiar.” A girl of eighteen, with “clear amber eyes,” 
“imperious red lips,” and “sensitive nostrils.” She has a 
faultless taste in dress, and exhales “an atmosphere of chaste and 
proud virginity.” She conducts a secret but passionate flirtation 
with Low Dorman, and then coolly throws him over, when a 
more “eligible” suitor is pressing for his answer. On the 
death of Dunn and Low, she readily makes the best of it and 
marries number three. In the Carquinez Woods. 
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Wynn, Rev. Winslow. A Baptist clergyman of Excelsior, 
known among the miners as Father Wynn, and popular with 
them on account of his frank and hearty manner and the 
sociable way in which he drinks with them. He confesses 
(boastfully) to an occasional use of the word “damn,” and his 
familiarities with sacred names are blasphemous and disgusting. 
His frankness is only on the surface, for at heart he is vulgar 
and insincere. In the Carquinez Woods. 


Yellow Bob. A Digger “‘buck,” who owes his nickname to 
the ochre marks oh his cheeks. He is a retainer of the 
Culpeppers. The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. 

Yerba Buena. The daughter of Kate Howard. Her name 
is given her by the young secretary, Hathaway, from some 
fanciful association with the Spanish name of the first San 
Francisco settlement. She grows up to be a young heiress of 
considerable attractions, to which she joins the romantic charm 
of her unknown origin. She herself connects her name with 
the old Spanish family of Arguello, who owned the island of 
Yerba Buena, and when she becomes of age, she calls herself 
Miss Arguello de la Yerba Buena. Her real right to that name 
appears only after she has heard of her mother’s shame and has 
renounced her pretensions. A Ward of the Golden Gate. 

York, Henry J. A solid citizen of California, honest and frank. 
At one period he is a partner of Amity Claim at Sandy Bar. 
For an account of his life there, see Scorr, Carr. Mat. In 
“ The Poet of Sierra Flat,” he makes his presence felt on the 
side of law and order. In “A Monte Flat Pastoral,” he be- 
friends old man Plunkett and brings the wife and daughter 
home with him from the East, but too late to save the old 
toper’s wavering reason. The Iliad of Sandy Bar; The Poet 
of Sierra Flat; A Monte Flat Pastoral. 

Yoto. The vicious Peruvian sailor on the Excelsior, killed by 
Perkins as a warning to his disaffected crew. The Crusade of 
the Excelsior. 

Yuba Bill. A California stage-driver ; autocrat of the box-seat 
and the bar-room ; an expert in profanity, with a picturesque 
vocabulary and an abundance of withering sarcasm at his com- 
mand. Aman of forceful presence, and so domineering that 
none but the tenderfoot ventures to dispute his slightest 
remark, yet good-hearted withal and uniformly chivalrous 
towards pretty women. This chivalry asserts itself in his con- 
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duct towards Miggles, in whose cabin he and his passengers 
spend a rainy night. In “Brown of Calaveras” and “ M’liss,” 
we find him driving the Wingdam Coach. He assists Henry 
York and John Oakhurst in preventing an attack upon the 
Poet of Sierra Flat. He becomes the fourth and last husband 
of Mrs. Skaggs, and while visiting his ward, Tom Islington, 
in the East, he saves his life from the murderous assault of 
Skaggs, who, mistaking Islington for Renwyck Masterton, is 
attempting to wreak vengeance on his enemy. He then 
informs Skaggs that their mutual wife is in jail for murder. 
In “The Story of a Mine,” he takes a violent dislike to the 
scoundrel Wiles, and renders Thatcher valuable assistance by 
“sorter lifting” Wiles’s bag out of the tail-board of his sleigh 
and handing it, with its interesting contents, to Thatcher. He 
is the firm friend and mentor of Jeff Briggs, whom he tries to 
help to a profitable oceupation, and whom he protects from 
injury and perhaps death by offering his own body as a target 
to the road-agents. In “ In the Carquinez Woods,” he has the 
pleasure of Miss Nellie Wynn’s company for a few hours, and 
honors her with the box-seat. In “Snow-Bound at Eagle’s,” 
he drives the stage which is robbed by George Lee and his 
companions. Offended by a newspaper editorial written by 
Captain Jim’s friend, he raids the office, venting his rage on 
Captain Jim, and subsequently puts a temporary check on Lacy 
Bassett’s political career. In “Cressy,” he is quoted by Rupert 
Filgee as an authority on the young man in business. In “An 
Ingénue of the Sierras,” he and his passengers are imposed 
upon by the simple and artless Polly. In “Gabriel Conroy,” 
we have an account of his hobnobbing with Jack Hamlin in the 
Wingdam hotel. “The crowd hung breathless over the two 
men — awestruck and respectful. It was a meeting of the gods 
— Jack Hamlin and Yuba Bill. None dared speak.” Miggles ; 
Brown of Calaveras ; M’liss ; The Poet of Sierra Flat; Mrs. 
Skaggs’s Husbands ; The Story of a Mine ; Jeff Briggs’s Love 
Story ; In the Carquinez Woods ; Snow-Bound at Eagle’s ; Cap- 
tain Jims Friend ; Cressy; An Ingénue of the Sierras ; Gabriel 
Conroy. 


Zenobia. See HENNICKER. 
Zephas. See BUNKER. 
Zuleika. See Hays. 
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